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PREFACE. 



Thirtt-foua years have now elapsed since the First 
Volume of this Work was published. At that tirne^ I 
imagined that a few additional chapters would be suffi- 
ciwit for completing my Review of the Intellectual Pow- 
ers ; but the subject, upon a more narrow examination, 
has gradually grown so much on my hands, that it has at 
length swelled to its present magnitude. To this I may 
add my Volume of Philosophical Essays, the first part 
of which may be regarded as a comment on some elemen- 
tary and fundamental questions which have divided the 
opinions of philosophers in the eighteenth century. If 
any of my younger readers should do me the honour to 
follow me through these researches, I should wish them 
to peruse my Philosophical Works in the order in which 
they have been published ; that is, after reading the First 
Volume, to proceed, before entering on the study of the 
Second and Third, to a perusal of the Philosophical Es- 
says. This, indeed, I flatter myself, is not essentially 
necessary to enable them to comprehend fully the entire 
Work which I have entitled Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind ; but it may tend to obviate some 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 



C50NTINUATI0N OF PART SECOND.^ 

OF LANGUAGE. 



Having treated at some length of the chief Faculties and 
Powers which constitute what is commonly called the Human 
Understanding, I now proceed to the examination of some 
auxiliary faculties and principles essential to our intellectual 
improvement, or intimately connected with it. 

The form and posture of the human body, and its various 
organs of perception, have an obvious reference to man's ra- 
tional nature, and are beautifully fitted to encourage and facili* 
tate the culture of his Mind. A similar remark may be ex- 
tended to many other parts of our constitution, both external 
and internal ; but there are two which mbre particularly claim 
our attention — the power of expressfng our thoughts by Lan- 
guage, and the principle of Imitation. 

The connexion of language with the subjects which have ^^ 
been under our review in the former volumes of this work is 
sufficiently obvious. It is to the use of artificial signs, (as was 
formerly shown,t) that we are indebted for all our general con- 
clusions ; and without it our knowledge would have been entire* 
ly limited to individuals. It is also to the use of artificial 
signs, that we are indebted for all that part of our information 

* See Preface to Second Volume. 

t See Vol. I. Ckvp* iv. of Abstraction; also Vol. It Sect, il of General Rea* 
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10 ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHT. 

which is not the immediate result of our own personal expe- 
rience ; and for that transmission of intellectual acquisitions 
from one race to another, which lays the foundation of the 
progressive improvement of the species. 

In treating of Language, I shall begin with a few remarks 
on Natural Language^ without which (as Dr. Reid has well 
observed) the formation of an artificial language would have 
been impossible.* The justness of this remark appears mani- 
fest from the following considerations : that the establishment 
of artificial signs must have been the effect of convention ; 
and that, without signs of one kind or another to serve as a 
medium of communication, no convention could have, taken 
place. It may be laid, down, therefore, as a first principle^ 
that the formation of an artificial language presupposes the use 
of natural signs. These consist in certain Expressions of the 
Countenance, certain Gestures of the Body, and certain Tones 
of the Voice. Each of these classes of natural signs well de- 
serves a separate consideration ; but I must confine myself here 
to a few very general and miscellaneous hints. 

* Inquhy into the Human Min<}> Chap. iv. S^ct iL 
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OP THE HUH,\N HIM7). 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



SECTION FIRST. 

Natural Iiaofuige. 

The language of the face consists in the play of the mus- 
cles of which it is composed, particularly of the muscles con- 
nected with the et/es aad the mouth, and in the change of 
colour arising from the motion of the blood. The expression 
of the countenance, therefore, depends partly on colour, and 
partly on movement; — of which two circumstances it may be 
remu-ked, by the way, that the former is far less subject to 
the restraints of the will than the latter, a change of colour 
often betraying an emotion when the features are perfectly 



It has been frequently observed by writers on Physiognomy, 
and also by those who have treated of the principles of paint- 
ing, that every emotion, and every operation of the mind, 
has a corresponding expression of the countenance; and hence 
it is, that the passions which we habitually indulge, and also 
the intellectual pursuits which most frequently occupy our 
thoughts, by strengthening particular sets of muscles, leave 
traces of their workings behind them, which may be per- 
ceived by an attentive observer. Hence, too, it is (hat a per- 
son's countenance becomes more expressive and characteristic 
as he advances in life ; and that the appearance of a young 
man or woman, though more beautiful, is not so interesting, 
nor, in general, so good a subject for a painter, ss that of a 
person whose character has been longer confirmed by habit. 

This expression of the human countenance fixes our atten* 
tioD in most cases, and occupies our thoughts a great deal 
more than the mere material forms which it presents to our 
senses. I am inclined to think, that what we call family- 
likeness, consists rather in a similarity of expression than of 
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features ; and that it is owing to thi$ circumstance^ that a like- 
ness sometimes strikes one person, which does not strike 
another. Nobody fancies a resemblance between two merely 
material objects whiph is not acknowledged by all the world ; 
but it is possible that, in consequence of different habits of 
observation, or of various other causes, a particular feature 
may be expressive to one man, which presents to the eye of 
another nothing but the material form. It is by copying ex- 
pressiouy too, much more than by copying the forms of the 
different parts of a face, that mimics are able to recall to as so 
strong and lively an idea of the persons whose appearance they 
assume. The features of the original, and of the copy, will 
often be found very strongly contrasted when the imitation is 
the most perfect, and the likeness the most striking imagina- 
ble. Indeed, it is upon this contrast that the ludicrous effect 
of mimicry in a great measure depends. 

There seems to be in man a power of interpreting instinc- 
tively certain expressions of the countenance, certain gestures 
of the body, and certain tones of the voice. This has, in- 
deed, been much disputed by Priestly and other writers, who 
have attempted to resolve the whole into experience and ob- 
servation ; but I think there is a variety of considerations 
which (under proper limitations) go far to justify the common 
opinion on the subject. It is sufficient lor my present pur- 
pose to mention one or two of these. I shall have occasion to 
resume the same argument, at greater lengthy in treating of 
Imitation. 

1. A child is able at a very early period to understand the 
meaning of smiles and frowns, of a soothing or threatening 
tone of voice ; long, at least, before it can be supposed capa- 
ble of so much observation as to remark the connexion be- 
tween a passion and its external effect* If the interpretation 
of natural signs be the result of experience, whence is it that 
children understand their meaning at a much earlier period 
than they do that of arbitrary signs ? If it were merely the 
effect of observation, the fact would be reversed, inasmuch as 
it is obviously more easy to remember the sound of a word 
than the most simple modification of the human countenance. 
Nor is there any thing more wonderful in this instinctive in- 
terpretation of certain natural signs than in many other phe- 

• Hence the beauty of the word mdpe in that exquisitely tender line of Vir- 

E'l's Pollio, in which the Poet, addressing himself to the unborn child, calls on 
m to he^n his intercourse with the world he was about to enter by learning 
40 know hU mother by her nnile, — 

hicipe pmrye puer, risu^ognoscere matrem. 
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nomena which infants exhibit ; nor perhaps so wonderful as 
that instinctive terror with which nature has certainly endow- 
ed some of the brutes for the destined enemies of their re- 
spective tribes. It deserves, too, to be remarked, with re- 
spect to the lower animals, that they, as well as man, express 
what passes in their minds by natural signs ; and there is even 
some reason for apprehending, that some of them understand 
instinctively certain natural signs which we employ. 

2, If natural signs be interpreted in consequence of expe- 
rience only, why are we more affected by natural signs than 
by artificial ones ? A peasant who has never heard but one 
language spoken, has as much reason to associate the word 
Jove or haired with the sentiment it denotes, as to associate 
these passions with their natural expressions : And yet the ef* 
fects of the two species of signs are widely different. For the 
farther confirmation or limitation of this conclusion, it would 
be worth while to institute some experiments expressly, if 
such a case as that recorded by Gheselden should again fall un- 
der the examination of an equally intelligent observer. 

As ideas multiply, the imperfections of natural language are 
felt; and men find it necessary to invent artificial signs, of 
which the meaning is fixed by mutual agreement. In propor- 
tion as artificial language improves, the language of nature de« 
dines, insomuch that, in such a state of society as ours, it re- 
quires a great deal of reflection and study to recover the use 
of it. This study is, in a considerable degree, the foundation 
of the arts both of the actor and of the orator. 

Among the ancients, the study of natural signs seems to 
have been cultivated with wonderful success. The pantomimes 
OD the Roman stage carried the art to a perfection hardly cred- 
ible: and about which, I must own, I should be disposed to 
be extremely sceptical, if I were to form a judgment from the 
best attempts of the same kind that I have happened to wit- 
ness. We are told, that they performed long plays without 
any recitation, and yet conveyed to the spectators a distinct 
idea of the fable ; and here it deserves our notice, that al- 
though much study was necessary to acquire the art, or rather 
to recover the natural capacity, it required no study to under- 
stand the exhibition. It consisted of a natural language, 
equally intelligible to the knowing and the ignorant, to the re- 
fined and the barbarous. Lucian, in his treatise m^t Ofx^Tsvqy 
mentions a king, whose dominions bordered on the Euxine 
Sea, who happening to be at Rome, in the reign of Nero, and 
having seen a pantomime perform, begged him of the Emperor 
zs a present, in order that he might employ him as an inter- 
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preter among the nations in his neighbourhood, with whom he 
could have no intercourse on account of the diversity of lan- 
guage. * 

Notwithstanding, however, the decline of natural language 
in consequence of the use of artificial signs, the acquaintance 
which we still have with the former (however imperfect) is of 
essential service in teaching children the meaning of the lat- 
ter. This may be easily exemplified, by first reading over to 
a child one of the simplest of iEsop's Fables, without taking 
your eye from the book, or using any inflection of voice ; ana 
afterwards telling him the same story, with the commentary 
of your face, and gestures, and tones. This effect of natural 
expression, in adding to the significancy of conventional signs, 
(the effect of the vuUus habitu^que hominis) is remarked by 
Horace : 

<' Docte Cati, per amicitiam divosque rogatus 
*< Dacere me auditiim, perges quocumque, memento. 
<* Nam quamvis referas memori mihi pectore cuncta; 
<* Non tamen interpres tantumdem juveris. Adde 
** Vultum habitumque homims." 

From the observations already made it seems to follow, that 
there are natural signs of the operations and passions of mind, 
which are interpreted instinctively by all who see them. At 
the same time, I am ready to grant that there are many ex- 
pressions of countenance of which the meaning is learnt from 
experience alone ; expressions which may justly be called na^- 
iural signs, inasmuch as their connexion with the things sig- 
nified is the effect of the natural constitution of the human 
frame, and as they must, therefore, have exhibited the same 
appearance in all ages and nations ; but which, notwithstand- 
ing, are of a very different class from those hitherto consider- 
ed, being intelligible to those alone who have turned their at- 
tention, in some degree, to the study of Character. — ^A single 
instance will be sufBcient, both for the illustration and proof 
of this remark. 

When a variety of ideas are passing rapidly through the 
mind, the eyes are constantly in motion ; for every time our 
thoughts change from one object to another, there is a corres- 
ponding movement in the organ. I do not say that it is im-< 
possible to prevent this effect from taking place, by a particu- 
lar exertion of the will — ^but only, that this is the natural and 

* See Critical Reflections on Poetry and Fainting by the Ahh6deBos; also 
Reid's Essays on the Intellectual Powers: 
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ordinary effect of the general laws of our constitution. Re- 
volyei for example, quickly in your mind the names of a num- 
ber of your acquaintance — or travel over in imagination the 
different parts of a country with whose geography you are ac- 
quainted ; you will be sensible of a motion in your eyes eve- 
ry tiine that you change your idea, either of the person, or 
place. Hence persons of a lively fancy or of a busy mind ac- 
quire what is called a quick eye. On the contrary, when the 
attention is much engaged with one object ; or when the suc- 
cession of ideas is slow, as in a deep melancholy; or in a mind 
occupied with some inquiry which requires patient and collect- 
ed meditation, the eyes are either completely fixed, or their 
motions are slow and heavy. Bishop Atterbury takes notice 
of this circumstance as a remarkable feature in the counten- 
ance of Sir Isaac Newton. '* The very lively and piercing 
"eye (says Atterbury) that M. Fontenelle in his Eloge on 
" Newton ascribes to him, did not belong to him, at least not 
" for twenty years past, about which time I first became ac- 
" quainted with him ; indeed in the whole air of his face and . 
" make, there was nothing of that penetrating sagacity which 
*^ appears in his works. He had something rather languid in 
" his look and manner, which did not raise any great expecta- 
"tions in those who did not know him.'^^ 

I am inclined to believe, that the expression of countenance 
which Atterbury here ascribes to Newton, will be found, in 
general, to be characteristic of all men whose habitual studies 
require patient and profound investigation ; excepting, per- 
haps, in those instances, where the effects of their studies have 
been powerfully counteracted by habits of business, or by an 
extensive commerce with the world. 

In the instances which have just been mentioned, the con- 
nexion between the mind and the external appearance, is 
plainly the effect of the operation of the mind on the body. 
Whether there are not other connexions resulting from the 
operation of the body on the mind, is a question of greater 
difficulty. At the same time there seems to be but little 
doubt^ that general inferences concerning the intellectual ca- 
pacity5 may be drawn with some confidence from the form and 
size of the scull, and from other circumstances connected with 
the original oeanization of that part of the body. No parent. 
Sot example^ rails to feel some apprehension about the intellect 
of a child whose head is uncommonly large, or whose scull 
departs widely from the common form. In this last case, the 

* Atteibuy's Letter to M* Thiriot. 
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observation is as old as the time of Homer, according to whose 
idea, the head of Thersites (a person whom the Poet repre- 
sents as of a very unsound understanding) seems to have some- 
what resembled a cone.* It has been imagined by some, that, 
corresponding to the varieties of intellectual and moral char- 
acter, there are certain inequalities or prominencies on thjp sur- 
face of the scull : and it certainly is a legitimate object of ex- 
perimental inquiry to ascertain how far this opinion is agreeable 
to fact« Any conclusions on this point, cautiously obtained by 
induction, would undoubtedly form an interesting accession to 
what Bacon calls the Doctrina de FcedereA But, hitherto, 
the inquiry has produced nothing more than bold and gra- 
tuitous assertions ; and the little we know with certainty of 
the indications of character as they are exhibited on the eX" 
terior of the head, has been inferred, not from the surface of 
the cranium^ but from the forms which the face assumes from 
the play of the muscles. How far the particular rules on this 
subject, given by Lavater and others, have a solid foundation 
in experience, T do not pretend to decide. I confess, indeed, 
I strongly suspect that it is only very gross estimates which 
can be formed on those mathematical proportions which can be 
measured by a pair of compasses ; and that the traces of the 
more delicate peculiarities of mind are too complicated and too 
fugitive to be comprehended in the terms of any verbal de- 
scription. On the other hand, I will not aj£rm, that these 
traces may not be distinctly visible to those who, by long prac- 
tice, have acquired a sort of new sense^ or rather a new per- 
ceptive faculty, analogous to what physicians acquire by long 
experience, for the more delicate and evanescent symptoms of 
disease. It seems to be owing to this that so little satisfactioQ 
can be obtained from the writings of the ancients, concerning 
the principles on which their art of physiognomy proceeded ; 
while we have complete evidence of the great success with 
which they cultivated the study. 

There is yet another class of signs which may be considei^ 
ed as natural^ inasmuch as they have been found to preaont', 
themselves to the common sense of mankind in a great varietjf .j 
of instances, as the most obvious and intelligible signs thef^. 
could employ for particular purposes. Such, for example, ir 
the universal practice of showing respect for another persoOi 
by stepping aside upon the road, in order to make way foi 



'Otvru^ uici^h 



^ Pe Augmcntis S.ciejitiaruai, Lib. iv. cap. I. 
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him ; of rising up when he enters, or when he leaves an apart* 
ment ; of bending the head forward as a token of assent or ap- 
probation ; of shaking the head as a sign of dissent or disap- 
probation ; and many others of a similar kind. In general it 
may be remarked, that wherever a particular sign is in use 
among unconnected nations, however arbitrary and capricious 
it may at first appear, it must have some foundation in nature, 
or reason^ or lancy; although perhaps we may be unable to 
give a satisfactory account of its origin. Thus the agreement, 
among so many different tribes, in various quarters of the 
globe, to employ a branch of a tree as an emblem of peace, has 
probably been suggested by the natural weapon of the savage — 
the club — ^the emblem exhibiting the materials, or the means 
of hostility, and, at the same time, a disposition to forbearance 
and accommodation. The practice of kissing the hand to a 
person at a distance, in token of courtesy and respect, seems 
to have been very general. Juvenal alludes to it as a habit 
carried to an extravagant excess by the Greek parasites, who 
in his time, infested the streets of Rome : 

Qui semper et omni 
Nocte dieque potest alienum sumere vultum, 
•f fade jactare mamu^ &c. &c.* 

In the book of Job the same gesture is mentioned as an ex- 
pression of religious adoration, employed by idolaters towards 
tbe starry firmament 

'< If 1 beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking 
<< ID brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or 
<< mjf mouth hath kissed my hand: This also were an iniquity 
ii to be punished by the judge ; for I should have denied the 
"(xod that is above.'' 

The practice probably originated in an idea that such a ges- 
tore was significant of a wish on the part of him who employ- 
ed it, to convey, or fling by the hand, a salute to the person to 
whom it was addressed. — ^In a great variety of cases, it has 
been considered as a mark of rank, or of fashion, to allow the 
nails of one or of more fingers to grow to such a length as to 
disqualify the hand in a great measure for its proper fimction. 
The common account given of this, in the case of the Chinese 
Mandarines, is, that they may show that they are not employ- 
ed in any manuel operations ; and it is extremely likely, that 
•ome idea of the same kind has su^ested the practice in other 
instances. The ornament which Laloubere saw among the fe-* 

* Jairenal, Sat iu. 106. 
3 
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male dancers of Siam,* who wore long copper nails on their 
finp:ers, which made them appear like harpies, was, in all pro- 
bability, the relic and memorial of some antiquated custom, si- 
milar to that of the Chinese, which had once prevailed in that> 
country. It is amusing, among the endless caprices of our Eu- 
ropean modes, to observe an occasional coincidence with those 
of nations placed in a very different state of society. The fol- 
lowing lines from the Misanthrope of Moliere are sufficient 
evidence, that the practice, of which we have been speakings 
was adopted in his days, at least in the case of one finger, by 
the men of fashion at Paris. 

Mais au moins, dites moi, Madame, par quel sort, 
Votre Clitandre, a I'heur de tous plaire si fort ; 
Sur quel fond de merite et de vertu tublime, 
Appuyez-vous, en lui, I'honneur de votre estime, 
Bst'Cepar V angle long qi^il parte au petit daigt, 
Qu'il s'est acquis chez vous I'estime ou Ton le voit ? 
Vous €tes-yous rendue avec tout le beau monde 
Au merite ^clatante de se perruque blonde ? 

The stress which Lord Chesterfield lays in his Advices to his 
Son on this very trifling article of exterior appearance is found- 
ed on the same idea ; the peculiar significancy of every thing 
connected with the hand, in indicating the ordinary habits and 
occupations of the individual.t 

In general, wherever a distinction of rank takes place, the 
modes of the great may be expected, amidst all their caprices, 
to include some circumstance significant of the ease, and indo- 
lence, and luxury in which they live. In the extensive monar- 
chies of modern Europe, which comprehend so great a diversi- 
ty of pursuits and professions, there is a corresponding diversi- 
ty of appearance and manners, insomuch, that most persons 
express by their look and gait the particular habits of life to 
v^hich they have been accustomed. This professional look, what- 
ever it is, whether it indicates the labour of the mind, or of the 
l^ody, is always understood to derogate from the appearance and 
air of a man of fashion ; an appearance which, if accurately ex- 

* Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam, Chap. L English Trenslatian. 
Lonr?on . 1698. 

t An anecdote told by Madame de Stael has, I think, sufficient coimezktt 
with the present subject to deserve insertion in a note. 

«* Je me rapelle qu'un membre de Tlnstitut, conseiller d'iitat, me dit serieuse- 

ment que les ongles de Bonaparte 4toient parfaitement bien faits. Un autre 




rmme de Sttie'h jpuhlUes par am file. Tome I. p. 49. 
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amioeds will, perhaps, be found to consist less in any thing po- 
sitive or specific, than in a complete negation of every thing 
which can be supposed, by the most remote association, to ap- 
proximate the possessor to the laborious and useful classes of 
the community. The extravagant estimation in which the Chi- 
nese are said to hold diminutive feet in the female sex, has 
plainly arisen from an idea similar to that which has suggested 
the long nails of the Mandarines ; that this deformity forms 
the most unequivocal mark of the indolent habits in which they 
have been brought up from infancy; and the vigilant care which 
has been taken in denying them the. free and unconstrained ex- 
ercise of their limbs. Nor is the taste of the Chinese, in this 
respect^ (though certainly c^^'ried to an extreme,) altogether 
singular. It has probably prevailed to a certain extent among 
all civilized nations. Ovid, in counselling his pupil in the art 
of love, as to the flattery most likely to gain the ear of his mis- 
tress, begs him not to forget to praise her small foot and ta- 
per fingers ; two points of female beauty which he manifestly 
combines together from their peculiar significance, as marks of 
a life spent in sedentary and effeminate indulgence: 

Nee faciem, nee te pigeat laudare capillos: 
Nee teretes digitos, exigunmque pedem. 

The French taste, in this particular, may be inferred from 
an oriental tale told by Montesquieu, in one of his letters to 
his friend the Abbe de Guasco, of an old hermit, who, after 
having withstood, during a long life, all the temptations of the 
devil, was at last betrayed to his ruin by that subtle and ma- 
lignant spirit, who appeared to him in the shape of a little 
dipper.* 

The remarks now made may serve to suggest some general 
principles for explaining the agreement of different ages and 
nations in the employment of vsu^ious signs which seem at first 
to be quite arbitrary : others, it is probable, might be traced 
np to certain natural signs of which they are abbreviations, in 
I manner analogous to that in which arbitrary written charac- 
ters have been so ingeniously traced up by Dr. Warburton to 
S'ctures or hieroglyphics. I remember to have heard Mr. 
raidwood remark, that his dumb pupils, from whatever part 
of the country they came, agreed, in most instances, in ex- 
pressing assent by holding up the thumb, and dissent by hold* 
ing up the little-finger. Admitting this to be a fact, (which I 
woald not be understood to state upon my own personal know- 
ledge,) it can be explained only by supposing that these gestures 

* GSurres de Montesqoieu, Tom. V. p. 815. edit, of Paris, 1788. 
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are abbreviations of those signs by which assent and dissent 
are generally expressed in the language of nature ; and) in 
truth, the process by which they were introduced may be easi- 
ly conceived. For, the natural sign of assent is to throw the 
body open, by moving the hand from the breast with the palm 
towards the body and the thumb uppermost The natural 
sign of dissent is the same movement, with the back of the 
hand towards the body, and the little- finger uppermost' The 
forhfier conveys the idea of cordiality, of good humour, and of 
inviting frankness — the latter of dislike and aversion. If two 
dumb persons were left to converse together, it is reasonable 
to suppose that they would gradually abridge their natural sigas 
for the sake of despatch, and woald content themselves with 
hinting at those movements, which could be easily anticipated 
from the commencement ; and in this manner might raise those 
apparently arbitrary marks of assent and dissent, which have 
just been mentioned. 

When different savage tribes have occasion to carry on any 
intercourse, whether friendly or hostile, with one another, the 
imperfections of natural signs wilt force them to eall to their 
aid the use of such conventional signs as may be necessary to 
make themselves mutually understood ; which conventioaal 
signs, when once introduced, will become permanent acquisi- 
tions to both parties. In this way it is easy to conceive how 
signs, the most capricious and arbitrary, may spread over such 
a continent as America, where the hunting-grounds of some of 
the tribes are compared in point of extent to the kingdom of 
France. And, in fact, it would appear, from some late ac- 
counts, that, in the new world, there exists a sort of mute 
Lingua Franca by which the different tribes hold communi-. 
cation with each other. 

In a very interesting, and (as may be presumed from the au- 
thority under which it is published*) a very authentic histori-^^ 
cal account of the Indian nations, we are given to understanAj 
that there actually exists a system of visible signs, intelligibl 
wherever Indians are to be found, over the whole Ameri< 
continent '< The Indians (it is said) have a language of sig'i 
^< by which they communicate on occasions when speaking 
<< not prudent or proper, as, for instance when they are aboi 
<^ to meet an enemy, and by speaking they would run the 
<< of being discovered. By this means they also make tl 
<< selves understood to those nations of Indians whose langi|p||| 
<< they are not acquainted with, for all the Indian natiem 
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• That of the American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia. See fti 
first Volume of their Transactions, p. 116. (Phil, 1819.) 
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<< understand each other in this way. It is also, in many 
** cases, a saving of words, which the Indians are much in- 
<'tent on, belieying that too much talking disgraces a man. 
" When, therefore, they will relate something extraordinary 
^<in a few words, they make use of corresponding signs, 
<< which is very entertaining to those who listen and attend to 
" them, and who are acquainted both with the language and 
" the signs, being very much as if somebody were to explain 
^< a picture set before them/^ 

In a still more recent American publication* we are present- 
ed with a specimen of the visible and conventional signs u6ed 
by the Indians. From the list, which occupies a good num- 
ber of pages, it may suffice to select a few examples. 

1. *' Sun. — ^The fore-finger and thumb are brought together 
'^ at tip, so as to form a circle, and held up towards the sun's 
<< track. To indicate any particular time of the day, the hand 
** with the sign of the sun is stretched out towards the east 
** horizon, and then gradually elevated, to show the ascent of 
*^ that luminary, until the hand arrives in the proper direction 
*^ to indicate the part of the heavens in which the sun will be 
*^ at the given time.'' 

2. '< Night or Sleeping. — The head, with the eyes closed^ 
" is laterally inclined for a moment upon the hand. As many 
** times as this is repeated, so many night are indicated ;t 
ic Yery frequently the sign of the sun is traced over the hea-> 
" vens, from east to west, to indicate the lapse of a day, and 
*^ precedes the motion.'' 



* Account of an Expedition irom Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, per- 
fanned in the years 1819 and 1820, by order of the Secretary of War: compiled 
from the notes of Major Long, Mr. T. Say, &c. by Edwin James. Published 
I8S8. 

t From the account of James Mitchell, a boy born blind and deaf, (printed ia 
the MTeBtb Volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,) it 
ipps*"'* ^^^ the same sign is employed by Miss Mitchell for the same purpose in 
Mr eommunicationc with her unfortunate brother, and that he interprets its mean- 
wmdilj'. 

Thia voeabulary of the mute Lmgua Frcmea, by which the savages of different 
kibes hold intercoune with each other, may serve to illustrate a remark of Court 
dsGebelin in his Monde PrinUHf, 

** Rien ne seroit phis ais6 que de composer une grammaire du geste, et un dic- 
" tfawmaire dn geste. C'est ce qu*avoient aisez bien appergu les religieux de I'ordre 
" de Citeaoz qui, vers la fin du seizi^me si^cle, convinrent d'un certain nombre 
** de agnes pour leur tenir lieu de la parole: ils Tattacherent le plus qu'Us purent 
" i les rendre imitatifs. Un doigt contre I'oreille, signifioit chez euz auir; 6t6 
" de dessns Tceil, voir; poiir I'oppos^ c'^toit Taction de fermer ces deux organes. 
" AeeevMTy c'6toit fermer la main ; donner, c'^toit I'ouvrir. Se baigner, c'^toit 
" piaser sur la poitrine la main creuse, comme si elle contenoit de Teau. La 
* gone serr^e par la main d^s^oit la cessation de yie.'^'-Monde Primtif, 
TUmtHL pp. 106, 107. 
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3. *' Combat/ — ^The clenched hands are held about as high 
<^ as the necky and five or six inches asunder, then waved two 
^^ or three tinries laterally, to show the advances and retreats of 
<^ the combatants ; after which the fingers of each hand are 
<^ suffered to spring from the thumb toward each other, as 
^' in the act of sprinkling water, to represent the flight of mis- 
<<siles." 

These facts seem to me to be not only curious^ but to fornnt a 
new and not unimportant accession to the Philosophy of the 
Mind. They illustrate in a very striking manner the instinc- 
tive propensity in our species to communicate their ideas to 
each other ; and the variety of expedients (some of them by 
no means obvious) to accomplish this end, which necessity ' 
suggests to man even in his rudest state. The existence of 
an artificial language, consisting of visible signs, intelligible 
among all the Indian nations spread over the American Con- 
tinent, is a fact which I do not recollect to have met with in 
any prior account of these interesting communities ; and if 
duly reflected on, may serve to diminish our wonder at the in- 
vention of oral speech ; — an art to which many philosophers 
of high name have affirmed that the human faculties would 
have been altogether incompetent, without an express revela- 
tion for the purpose. Surely the ingenuity displayed in these 
visible signs is at last equal to what is requisite for giving au- 
dible names to surrounding objects, and for some of the suc- 
ceeding steps in the formation of speech. The truth of this 
position will, I hope, be still more clearly evinced by some o£ 
the following speculations. 



SECTION SECOND. 

Of' Artificial Language. 

It was before remarked, that, as ideas multiply, the im 
fections of natural language are felt, and men find it necessa; 
to invent artificial signs, of which the meaning is fixed Ir 
mutual agreement. Dumb people, who associate much ti 
gether, soon invent a language of their own, consisting of vi^ 
ble signs ; and the same thing happens in those convents r 
boarding-schools, where a severe discipline prevents a ^ 
communication by means of ordinary speech. 

Artificial signs may be divided into the visible and the 
dible. To the former class belong those signals by fire, w 
were so much in use among the ancients. The Gree^ 
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even said to have invented a method of expressing, by the 
number and arrangement of torches, every letter of the al- 
phabet, so that a guard on one eminence could converse with 
another at a distance, by spelling his words. A full and cu- 
rious description of this method may be found in Polybius. 

Another instance of a visible language occurs in that system 
of signals, which is said to have been introduced into the 
British navy by James II. ; and in the still more recent inven- 
tion of the Telegraph, — a contrivance which has been found 
to admit of a far more extensive and important application 
than c^ld have been anticipated a priori; and which is 
{ffobably still susceptible of farther improvements, tending 
to enlai^e and accelerate the mutual intercourse of man- 
kind. 

If men had been destitute of the organs of speech, or of the 
sense of hearing, there can be no doubt that they might have 
contrived by means of an alphabet of visible signs, to express 
all their ideas and feelings ; as we see done by school-boys, 
who, for their amusement, denote the different letters by cer- 
tain conformations and movements of the fingers. Such a lan- 
gaage, however, is attended with great inconveniences. It is 
tueless in the dark, or when the person we are conversing 
with is removed to a considerable distance : Nor does it enable 
us to call his attention, if his eye should happen to be other- 
wise engaged. To this may be added, that it is not suscepti- 
ble of that rapidity which is necessary foe the purposes of life. 
In all these respects, audible signs possess important advanta- 
ges, more particularly in the last, in consequence of the won- 
derful adaptation of our powers of articulation to the percep- 
tive-powers of the human ear, — ^an organ, we may remark in 
passing, which is always open to the reception of sound. It 
has been found that two thousand letters, when combined into 
words, may be pronounced in a minute of time, so that the 
sound of each letter may be distinctly heard.* The infinite 
variety of modifications, of which the voice is capable, enable 
OS to add, in some measure, the expressiveness of natural signs 
to the conventional meaning of arbitrary words ; while its mu- 
iieal modulations render language a vehicle of pleasure as well 
as information. 

Among all nations, accordingly, audible signs form the esta- 
blished medium of intellectual communication, and the mete- 
rials (as indeed the etymology of the words denotes) of what 
ii commonly called Language or Sf££ch : — a wonderful art, 



* I>r. Gregory's Conspectus Medicina Theoretics. 
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infiaitely diversified in the principles on which it has proceed* 
ed in different instances^ and admitting of all possible degrees 
of perfection, from the uncouth jargon of a savage tribe, to 
the graces of which the most cultivated languages are suscep- 
tible, in the hands of the orator or the poet 

To this subject the attention of speculative men, both an- 
cient and .modern, has been directed in a singular degree, and 
many ingenious conclusions have been the result of their la- 
bours. The subject is indeed of vast extent, and with pecu- 
liar propriety may be said, in the words of Mr. Burke, << to 
branch out to infinity/' To attempt to enumerate th|^ various 
aspects under which it has been viewed by different authors, 
would be tedious and useless ; but a few of them seem neces- 
sarily to fall under our plan, on account of their close connex- 
ion with the Philosophy of the Human Mind. Among these 
the first place seems due to the inquiry concerning the Origin 
and History of Language. 

0/ the Origin and Bistort/ of Language. 

PART I. 

As the acquisition of language, in the case of every indivi- 
dual, commences long before that period to which memory ex- 
tends, it comes to be not only combined, but almost identified 
with all our intellectual operations ; and, on a superficial vieiw 
of the subject, appears inseparable from the principles of our 
constitution. Hence it happens, that, when we first begin to 
philosophize on it, and to consider what a vast and complica- 
ted fabric language is, it is difficult for us to persuade our- 
selves, that the unassisted faculties of the human mind Ivere 
equal to the invention. It is justly remarked by Dr. Fergu^ 
son, that when language has attained to that perfection at 
which it airives in the progres, of society, '' the speculative 
<< mind, in comparing the first and last steps of the progress, 
'^ feels the same sort of amazement with a traveller, who, a& 
^< ter rising insensibly on the slope of a hill, comes to look 
<< from a precipice of an almost unfathomable depth, to the 
<< summit of which he scarcely believes himself to have as* 
*«cended without supernatural aid/' It is interesting, there- 
fore to transport oiu'selves in imagination to the early periods 
of society, and to consider by what steps our rude forefathers 
must have proceeded in their attempts towards the Iformatioii 
of a language, and how the different parts of speech graduaiUy 
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arose. Upon this problem, accordingly, some oi the most emi- 
nent of our modern philosophers have employed ^heir inge- 
nuity, and have suggested a variety of important observations. 
A few slight and unconnected reflections are all that I can pro- 
pose to offer here. 

Before proceeding farther, it is necessary to remark, that 
the object of the problem now mentioned, is not to ascertain a 
historical fact, but to trace the natural procedure of the mind, 
in the use of artificial signs. In this speculation, therefore, it 
is not to be understood that we mean to prejudge the question, 
whether language be, or be not, the result of immediate reve^ 
lation : but only to trace the steps which men, left entirely to 
themselves, would be likely to follow, in their first attempts to 
communicate their ideas to each other: For that the human 
fiiculties are competent to the formation of a language I hold 
to be certain ; and, indeed, one great use of this very specula- 
tion is to explain in what manner this might have been accom- 
plished, and by what easy transitions the various parts of 
speech might have arisen successively out of each other. 

One of the most philosophical attempts yet made to deline- 
ate this progress is to be found in a dissertation of Mr. Smith's, 
published at the end of his << Theory of Moral Sentiments. '^ 
When I say philosophical^ I would be understood to speak of 
its general scope and design, for in its details it is certainly 
liable to some obvious and formidable objections. This dis« 
sertation does not seem ever to have attracted much of the 
public notice ; though it was written by the author in early 
life, and was one of his favourite performances. It contains, 
unquestionably, several most important and luminous observa- 
tions ; and appears to me on the whole, amply to deserve the 
partiality with which Mr. Smith always regarded it.**' It was 
first published, I have been told, in some London collection of 
fogitive pieces by different authors, and if it had never ap- 
I peared elsewhere, it would long ago have sunk into oblivion. 
Jt was with a view of procuring for it a more general circula- 
J^'on that it was appended to the Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
I^rooi the unpretending simplicity with which it is written, it 
ISO little calculated to draw the attention of common readers, 
r Oat I recollect few instances of its being quoted by later wri- 
ters; but it has had a visible effect on the speculations of many 
' «r them, particularly of those foreigners who have treated 

• The strongest proof of this partiality is, that it was republished by Mr. 
louth a little before bis death, at the end of a corrected and enlarged edition of 
Ae Theory of Moral Sentiments, without the alteration, as far as I have observ. 
^, of a siqgle word from the first impression. 

4 
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of the oriein of the Romanic tongues spoken in modern Eu- 
rope. Some, indeed, of the remarks contained in it, which, 
as far as I know, were Mr. Smith's original property, are now 
become so common, that I have heard them criticised as not 
altogether worthy, from their triteness, of the author of the 
Wealth of Nations. Referring to Mr. Smith's Discourse for 
the particulars of his theory, I shall avail myself of this op- 
portunity of offering a few slight criticisms on one or two pas- 
sagesy which seem to me less satisfactory than the rest of it 

In order to make the first of these criticisms intelligible, it 
is necessary to premise, that according to Mr. Smith, the first 
step that men would take towards the formation of a language, 
would be the assignation of particular names to denote parti- 
cular objects — or, in other words, the institution of nouns sub- 
stantive ; which nouns, it is plain, (according to this theory,) 
would be all proper names. Afterwards, as the experience of 
men enlarged, these names would be gradually applied to other 
ol^ects resembling the first ; in the same manner as we some- 
times call a great general a Caesar^ or a great philosopher a 
Newton; and thus, those words which were originally proper 
names, would gradually and insensibly become appellatives. 
It is by a slow process of this kind, (as Mr. Smith remarks,) 
and not by any deliberate or scientific exertion of abstraction, 
that objects come at last to be classified and referred to their 
proper genera and species.* 

"When the greater part of objects" (says Mr. Smith) '*had 
<<thu9 been arranged under their proper classes and assort- 
^< ments, distinguished by such general names, it was impos- 
^< sible that the greater part of that almost infinite number 
<< of individuals, comprehended under each particular assort- 
ed ment or species, could have any peculiar or proper names 
<< of their own, distinct from the general name of the species.'' 
<^ When there was occasion, therefore, to mention any parti- 
^< cular object, it often became necessary to distinguish it from 
^' other objects comprehended under the same general name ; 
<< either, first, by its peculiar qualities ; or, secondly, by the 
<< peculiar relation it stood in to some other things. Hence 
<< the necessary origin of two other sorts of words, of which 
^Hhe one should express quality, and the other relation." — 
*^ In other words, hence the origin of adjectives and prqpasi' 

* This theory of Mr. Smith, as well as some of my own observations on the 
same subject, have been animadverted on with much acuteness by Dr. Ma|^, 
now Archbishop of Dublin. In a note at the end of the second volume of this 
work, I have attempted to reply to the objections of the learned and right re- 
verend author. See note (K,) where the reader will also find Dr. J^ee's strict- 
uxses quoted in his own words. 
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" tions. The green tree might distinguish one tree from an- 
<< other that had been blasted. The green tree of the mea- 
^^dow distinguishes the tree, not only by its quality, but by 
<Uhe relation it bears to another object.'^ 

So far Mr. Smith's doctrine appears to be equally simple, 
ingenious, and just. His account, in particular, of the gradual 
and insensible transformation of proper names into appeUa- 
tiveSf (however obvious it may seem,) is widely different from 
that commonly given in books of logic and metaphysics — in 
which the formation of genera and species is represented as 
an intellectual process of the most mysterious and unintelligi- 
ble nature.* Nor has Mr. Smith been less successful in ac- 
counting for the invention of adjectives and prepositions; and 
ID explaining the connexion in which it stands with the previ- 
ous step of classifying objects, and of distinguishing them by 
general names. In some of the remarks, however, which he 
has oflered on the metaphysical difficulties attending the in- 
vention of these two classes of words, I cannot agree with 
him ; and as the same error (if it is one) runs through some 
other parts of his theory, I shall make no apology for attempt* 
ing shortly to point out in what it appears to me to consists 
The doctrine to which I object, I shall state in Mr. Smith's 
own words : — ^' It is worth while to observe, that those pre- 

* BooMeftH, who is very seldom misled by the authority of the schools, has, 
howercr, in this instance, adopted with much coj^fidence the common language 
of logiciaDflb — See his Essay, Sur les Causes de VbugdtUi pormi les Hommes, 
el Sur POHgme des SocUtSs. Partie premiere. 

It la aomemhat curious, that Leibnitz seems to asssume the contrary of Mr. 
flknith's doctrine as an eaiom. In the first sentence of the following paragraph^ 
ki kji it down mb a self-evident principle, that all proper names were at first ap- 
jwUitiTes; a proposition which must now appear nearly as absurd as to maintain, 
uit/eias9e* of objects existed before indi»iduai objects had been brought into 
beiqg: '* niud pro axiomate habeo, omnia nomina qtus vocamus propria^ ali- 
"amnuffr 4igppuiatiDa fuiase; alioqui*' (he adds) "ratione nulla constarent 
h^ ttaqoe qootiea Tocabulum fluminis, montis, sylvae, gentis, pagi, oppidi, viUs, 
?* loa intelligimus, inteUlgere debemus, ab antiqua nos lingua diucesse." — MisceL 
itrbim. Tom. L p. 1. (1710.) 

Wben lieibnitz, however, comes to explain his idea more fully in the sequel 
of die paragraph, we find that he here uses the word c^elloHve as synonymous 
iifA deseripthef and not in its usual sense, as synonymous with generic; and 
IIbI hoB proposition amounts only to the trite and indisputable observation, that, 
■ rimple and primitive languages, all proper names (such as the names of persons, 
■oantoine, places of residence, &c.) are descriptive or significant of certain pro- 
■inent and eharacteristical features, distinguishing them from other objects of the 
■Be claoa; a fact of which a large proportion of the surnames still in use all over 
Snrqpe, as well as the names of mountains, villages, and rivers, when traced to 
Ihdr primitive rooti^ afford numerous and well known exemplifications. 

See what I have £eirther remarked on this subject, in note (M,) at the end of 
fte second part of my Difleertation prefixed to the Sapplement to the Sncyclo- 
^fia Bntvuuc^ 
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** positions^ which, in modern languages, hold the place of the 
** ancient cases, are of all others, the most general, and ab- 
*« stract, and metaphysical ; and, of consequence, would pro- 
« bably be the last invented. Ask any man of common acute- 
" ness, what relation is expressed by the preposition above ? 
'« He will readily answer, that of superiority. By the prepo- 
«« sitjon below ? He will as quickly reply, that of inferiority. 
*' But ask him what relation is expressed by the preposition 
^^of? And, if he has not beforehand employed his thoughts a 
« good deal upon these subjects, you may safely allow him a 
"week to consider of his answer."* 

In rr ply to this observation, it may sufiiee to remark, that 
the diflScuity of explaining the theory of any of our intelled- 
tual operations, aflTords no proof of any difficulty in applying 
that operation to its proper practical purpose ; nor is the diffi- 
culty of tracing the metaphysical history of any of our no- 
tions, a proof that, in its first origin, it implied any extraordi- 
nary effort of intellectual capacity. How many metaphysical 
difficulties might be raised about the mathematical notions of 
a line and of a surface ? What efforts of abstraction, (it might 
be said,) are implied in the ideas of length without breadth, 
and of length and breadth without thickness ; and yet we 
know, in point of fact, that these efforts are easily and success- 
fully made by every peasant, when he speaks of the length, 
breadth, or height of his cottage, and when he mentions the 
number of acres or roods in his field. In like manner, al- 
though it may be difficult to give a satisfactory account of the 
origin and import of such words zs of or by^ it ought not to 
be concluded that the invention of them implied any metaphy" 
sical knowledge in the individual who first employed them* 
Their import, we see, is fully understood by children of three 
or four years of age. 

This criticism on Mr. Smith, coincides with the following re- 
mark of Dr. Ferguson : ^^ Parts of speech, which in speculatioa 
<^ cost the grammarian so much study, are, in practice, familiar 
<< to the vulgar, — the rudest tribes, even the idiot and insane, 
<' are possessed of them. They are soonest learned in child- 
<< hood, insomuch that we must suppose human nature, in its 
<^ lowest state, competent to the use of them ; and without the 
<< intervention of uncommon cenius, mankind in a succession 
<< of ages, qualified to accomplish in detail this amazing fabric 
<^ of language, which, when raised to its height, appears so 

^ * For some additional observations on the problem concerning the Origin of 
3Language, Bee the Dissertation quoted In the last note, Part Second, pp. 120» 
121, €t seq. 
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^' much above what could be ascribed to any simultaneous ef- 
<< fort of the most sublime and comprehensive abilities.''* 

The circumstance which induced Mr. Smith to lay so great 
stress on the difficulties attendiuj^ the invention of adjectives 
and prepositions, was a desire of accounting for certain pecu- 
liarities in the genius of the ancient languages ; particularly 
the variations in the terminations of the substantives, according 
to differences of gender and other circumstances ; and the em- 
ployment o£caseSf to express those varieties of relation, which in 
the modem tongues are denoted by prepositions. But although 
this part of his theory does not seem to me to be satisfactory, 
ihe/act to which it refers is a most important one, and strong- 
ly discriminates the Greek and Latin languages from those 
spoken in modern Europe. I shall afterwards take notice of 

* Prineiptes of Moral and Political Science, Vol. I. p. 43. Ediaburgb, 1792. 
I cannot help pointing out another part of Mr. Smith's theory, to which the- 
fnregoing criticism may be applied witli still greater force. It relates to the me- 
ti^iyBical difficulties which, in his opinion, must have attended the invention of 
Ake personal pronouns, — ^particularly of the pronoun /. " The word I," he ob- 
■erres, '* is a word ai a very particular species. Whatever speaks may denote 
** itself by this personal pronoun. The word /, therefore, is a general word, ca* 
" psble of being predicated, as the logicians say, of an infinite variety of objects. 
M It differs* however, from all other general words in this respect; that the ob- 
" jects of which it may be predicated, do not form any particular class of objects 
" fetinguished froin all others. The word /, does not, like the word marii de- 
*«Dte a particular class of objects, separated from all others by peculiar qualities 
«• of th(ur own. It is far from being the name of a species, but, on the contrary, 
** whensiver it is made use of, it always denotes a precise individual, the particu- 
'■ lar peraon who then speaks. It may be said to be at once, both what the logi- 
" dans call a singular, and what they call a common term; and to join in its sig- 
■* nificatioii the seemingly opposite qualities of the most precise individuality, and 
'* the most extensive generalization. This word, therefore, expressing so very 
*' abstract and metaphysical an idea, would not easily or readily occur to the first 
* lo i iners of language. What are called the personal pronouns, it may be ob- 
^ " icrvedy are among the last words of which children learn to make use. A 
M ehild speaking of itself says, Billy walks y Billy sitSf instead of I walk I sit J* 
-floral Sentuoaents, Vol. II. pp. 443, 444. 
Notwithstanding this very refined and ingenious reasoning, I must own it ap> 
r-Mff to me an unquestionable fact, that the import of the word J, (to which may 
Tbeadded the still more metaphysical and complicated import of the word mine,) 
"^iiiNie of the firat which is fully comprehended by every infant; and that when a 
' clald says, ** BiUy walks, *' " Billy sits," he annexes the very same idea to the 
mml JSiily, which he afterwards does to the pronoun L What other idea can 
he possibly annex to it, unless he makes use of the third person, as Cs&sar does in 
to Commentaries, to avoid the imputation of egotism ? Nothing, surely, can be 
■Ofe natural, than that he should apply to himself the same name by which he is 
•'■hrays distinguished when spoken to by others. I knew a child (and a child of 
very quick parti,) who, in his first attempts at speech, invariably made use of the 
pronoun you, instead of J. In consequence of being always addressed by the for< 
■er sound, be probably considered it as his name ; and as the child mentioned by 
Mr. Smith substituted the word J3i//y instead of /, so he, from the very same 
csose, mistook the one personal pronoun for the other. Indeed, the mistake 
appears to me 00 natotal, ^t I am somewhat surprised to hear the esse Is ao 
iqconnncQi. 
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the effects it has produced on the style of ancient and of mo- 
dern composition. 

At present I shall only remark farther under this head, that 
the transition from substantives to adjectives, was probably not 
(as Mr. Smith supposes) a step taken all at once. ,lt is by a pro- 
cess much more [gradual and imperceptible, that all improve- 
ments in language are made. In order to qualify an object, 
the name of some other object would be added, in which that 
quality was remarkable. This mode of speaking is still com- 
mon in many cases, particularly in that oi colour ; as when we 
speak of an orange colour, a clay coloui, a lead colour ; and 
in numberless other cases of the same description,-— indeed, in 
every case in which a colour occurs to us, which has no appro- 
priate or specific name. 

Agreeably to this idea. Dr. Wallis long ago observed, <^ Ad- 
<^ jectivum respectivum nihil aliud est quam ipsa vox substan- 
** tiva adjective posita.'^* Of this he gives the following exam- 
ples in our language: a sea fish, a river fish, a wine vessel, a 
sea voyage, a gold ring, and various others. 

The same view of the subject has been followed out much 
farther by Mr. Home Tooke, according to whom, <^ Adjectives^ 
<< though convenient abbreviations, are not necessary to lan- 
*« guage."t They are not, therefore, ranked by this ingeni- 
ous grammarian, but not very profound philosopher, among 
the parts of speech. 

The want of an adjective distinction, however, to substan- 
tives when thus employed, is considered by Mr. Tooke as a 
defect in a language ; which defect, he supposes, (I think with 
much probability,) << was originally the case in the rude state 
of ^^ all languages." In illustration of this, he quotes a very 
curious paper by Dr. Jonathan Edwards, containing observa- 
tions on the language of the Muhhekaneew Indians, (or, a^ 
they are commonly called by the Anglo-Americans the JIfbAe- 
gans. ) ** The Mohegans," (says Dr. Edwards,) " have no ad- 
'< jectives in all their language. Although it may at first seem 
<< not only singular and curious, but impossible that a langua^ 
<< should exist without adjectives, yet it is an indubitable 
«^ fact."t 

* Qrammatiea LingiuB JlngliccoWf Cap. r., De AdjectiTis. 

t Vol. IL p. 458. 

t The high reputation which Dr. Edwards justly enjoys as an acute Metaphysi- 
cian, and the opportunities which fell to bis lot of acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of the language in question, give to his testimony on this subject a weight rery ' 
different from that belonjp;ing to most of the authorities commonly quoted with re- 
spect to the languages of savage tribes. 

" When I was but six years of «»g:e/' (sayuihis writer,) " my father removv^ 
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The observations, too, which Mr. Smith has, made on the 
origin of verbs appear to me liable to strong objections. 
" Verbs** (he says) " must necessarily have been coeval with 
<< the very first attempts towards the formation of language ;" 
and "probably** (he adds) "existed first in an impersonal 
form.*** But if all verbs were impersonal, how could a sub- 

" with his family to Stockbridg^e, which at that time was inhabited by Indians al- 
" most solely. The Indians being the nearest neighbours, I constantly associated 
■* with them ; their boys were my daily schoolmasters and play-fellows. Out of 
*< my father's house I seldom heard any language spoken beside the Indian. By 
** these meaois I acquired the knowledge of that language, and a great facility in 




language 
" extremely difficult to all but themselves, they acknowledged that I had acquired 
" it perfectly, which, as they said, never had been acquired before by any Anglo- 
" American. 

" The language which is now the subject of observation is that of the Miihhe- 
" kaneew or Stockbridge Indians. They, as well as the tribe of New London, 
" are by the Anglo- Americans, called Moheganf. llils language is spoken by all 
** the Indians thron^iout New England. Eveiy tribe, as that of Stockbrigde, of 
" Farmineton, of Mew London, &c. has a different dialect, but the language is ra- 
*' dlcally the same. Mr. Elliot's translation of the Bible is in a particular dialect 
" of tins language. Tlus language appears to be much more extensive than any 
** other language in North America. The languages of the Delawares in Penn- 
'' vrlnnia ; of the Penobscots, bordering on Nova Scotia ; of the Indians of St. 
V Francis in Canada ; of the Shawanese on the Ohio ; and of the Chippewaus at 
* the westward of Lake Huron ; are all radically the same with the Mohegan. 
" The same is said concerning the laMuages of the Ottawans, Nanticooks, Mun- 
** sees, Menomonees, Mesaisaugas, SauUes, Ottagaumies, Killistinoes, Nipe- 
'* gons, Akonkins, Winnebagoes, &c. That the languages of tihe several tribes 
'* in New Eneland, of the Delawares, and of Mr. Elliot's Bible, are radically the 
" same with toe Moheg€cn, I assert from iny own knowledge." 

(Observations on the Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians, communicated to 
Ae Connecticut Society of Arts and Sciences, published at the request of the So- 
cieCy, and printed by Josiah Meigs, 1788.) 

I an aonry to add, that of this paper of Dr. Edwards, which cannot fail to be 
pecoHnrlj interesting, I know notlung but from Mr. Tooke's quotation, VoL IL 
P.46L 
,The aceonnt given by Dr. Edwards of the language of the Mohegan Indians is 
'i itroiiigly confirmed by what we are told by Lora Monboddo, on the authority 
^ of Gabriel Sagard, with respect to the HnrcHis, that there is no such thing in the 
biginige as a quality expressed without the particular substance in wmch it is 
iaberent. For there is not in the whole language one adjective, that is, a word 
'denotnig a quality inherent in some undetermined subject ; far less have they ab* 
ilnct nouns, as they are called, derived from adjectives, such as goodness, bad- 
ness, and the like. 

" This Gabriel Sagard (says Lord Monboddo) was a religious of the order of 
** St. Francis, who was on a mission ts the country of the Hurons in the year 
** 1626, and published his Travels at Paris in the year 1631, under the title of 
** Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons; to which he has added a dictionary 
** of the Huron language." The book, Monboddo, informs us, is so extremely 
tare, that he could only hear of one copy of it in the Royal Library at Paris, for 
ttie use of which he expresses his obligation to the librarian, M. Capperonnier.— 
Origin and Progress of Language, Vol. I. pp. 471. 634. 
* Theory of Moral Sentimenti. 6th edit. Vd. 11. pp. 484, 485. 
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staDtive noun be introduced into a sentence ? or, indeed, what 
could have been the use of substantives ? And yet, in the 
very first sentence of this dissertation, it is taken for granted 
that the invention of nouns substantive must have been the 
first step taken towards the formation of a language.* 

It should seem, that the following may be laid down as a 
general rule with respect to the subject Men were led to in- 
vent artificial signs from the defects of natural ones ; and 
therefore it is probable that the first artificial signs would be 
employed to convey those ideas which it is most difiicult to 
express by the language of nature. To judge by this rule, we 
must conclude, that substantives were prior to verbs ; for aQ 
idea of individual objects would be conveyed with much 
greater difficulty than that of action or sufi*ering in any par- 
cular mode. In confirmation of this, we may remark, that 
what we call action in delivery is still chiefly connected with 
verbs ; a proof that the notions they convey are more easily 
expressible by natural signs than the import of any of the 
other parts of speech. Language, then, I apprehend, in its 
rudest state, would consist partly of natural and partly of arti- 
ficial signs ; substantives being denoted by the latter, and 
verbs by the former. 

Mr. Smith says, /' a savage who saw a wolf or a bear ap- 
<^ preaching, would announce the event by using the word 
'< venit without a substantive.''! To me it appears much 
more probable, that he would exclaim Lupus or Ursusy with- . 
out a verb. Such an exclamation, accompanied with natu- 
ral signs, would convey a complete idea of the event ; and is, - 
indeed, the very mode of expression which, on such an occa-*^ 
sion, would probably be used, even in the present improvect^ 
state of language ; whereas the word venit^ with whatever na^ 
tural signs we may conceive it to be connected, could never']' 

k 

* A late very learned author has censured, with some sereri^, the whole o 
this Dissertation, and, in particular, has pronounced '* Mr. Smith's opinion coDpj 
'< cerning the origin of substantive nouns as antecedent to that of adjectiTea'^ 
« names of qualities, to be altogether unsupported by facts in the history of ~ 
« guage." The same author asserts, with some confidence, that " the first y 
*' were monosyllabic verbs** — " this (he says) is discovered by analysis.'* — ^1 
ry of European Language, &c. by the late Alexander Murray, D. D. VoL IL 
489. The ingenious critic, in my opinion, would have been nearer the truth ~ 
be blamed Mr. Smith for not keeping his original and fundamental pro] 
more steadily in view in the sequel of his theory. 

As for Dr. Murray's assertion, that " the first words were monoajl 
verbs,** how is it to be reconciled with the fact, that, in most savage langni 
the words are of so inmioderate a length as to appear to our ears quite 
crous.' 

t Theory of Moral Sentiments, Vol. II. p. 437 
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convey any iDformation concerning the particular animal 
whose approach was to be announced. 

From these observations I am led to conclude, tliat as soon 
as verbs were introduced^ they were used personally; except- 
ing in those cases where a foundation is laid for the use of im" 
personal verbs in the nature of things: — and, in such cases, 
those verbs which were once impersonal always continue so, 
under every progressive improvement of the art of speech. 
In most instances, it may be observed, there is a natural foun- 
dation for a separation of the agent and the action ; because 
the same agent may act in an infinite variety of modes ; 
or, in other words, the same substantive may be a nomina- 
tive to an infinite variety of verbs. It is thus we say Petms 
ambuiaty Petrus sedet^ Petrus dormit ; these three verbs ex- 
pressing three different states of the same person. In some 
cases, however, we see an event where the agent and ac- 
tion, and, consequently, the nominative and verb, are in- 
separably blended or combined together ; and where, accord- 
ingly, we are naturally led to express ourselves by means of 
an inpersonal verb. Of such cases the following examples 
may serve as a specimen, if they indeed do not comprehend 
aU the varieties that exist. 

lt#, When the agent and action are always seen in a state of 
eombination, or, in other words, when the agent only exists 
in that mode of action which the verb expresses. This is tlie 
case with rain, snowj wind^ where the action is implied in 
the eubstantive nouns, and where, on the other hand, the 
•tubstantive is implied or involved in the corresponding verbs. 
We do not, therefore, here, as in the former cases, make use 
of a mode of speaking analogous to Petrus ambulatj Petrus 
^edeif hot express the event in one word, pluitj Jlaty ningit, 

2df When we mean to express an effecty without any refer-> 
ooce to its cause ; or to state a truth which is self-evident^ or 
a fact which is universally admitted. Of this class are the 
following verbs, — tonat, turbatur, lucet, liquetj constat. In 
both of these cases, the origin of impersonal verbs may be 
easily deduced from the nature of the thing which the verb 
js employed to express. 

With respect to a large proportion of impersonal verbs, it 
'may be remarked, that although they agree with those now 
' BODtioned in their form, they yet approach much nearer to 
personal verbs in the species of meaning they convey, and in 
-the analogy of their construction. Such are the verbs pssnitet, 
iecetf oportetf which differ from other verbs only in this, that 
they have infinitives for nominatives ; and hence the infinitive 
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is called by some grammarians the 7ioun of the verb. Now, 
with respect to all verbs of this description, it is evident, that 
their origin cannot be explained upon Mr. Smith's principle, 
(to wit, the difiSculty of making a metaphysical separation be- 
tween the subject and the action,) for a separation perfectly 
analogous takes place between the idea expressed by the infi- 
nitive, and that expressed by the impersonal verb. 

In deciding upon the order in which the different parts of 
the verb were invented, a great deal must undoubtedly be left to 
conjecture ; and of the various hypotheses that may be formed 
on the subject, there is perhaps none which, in point of proba- 
bility, possesses such a decided advantage over the others, as 
to unite all suffrages in its favour. Mr. Smith thinks it na- 
tural to suppose, that verbs would first be made use of in the 
third person singuhir. To this opinion he was led by his po- 
sition, which I formerly animadverted upon, that all verbs 
were originally impersonal ; and that they became personal by 
the division of the event into its metaphysical elements. In 
proof of this he observes, that, <^ in the ancient languages, 
^< whenever any verb is used impersonally, it is always in the 
^* third person singular. The termination of those verbs, which 
^< are still always impersonal, is constantly the same with that 
<< of the third person singular of personal verbs. The considera- 
*^ tion of these circumstances, joined to the naturalness of the 
^' thing itself, may serve to convince us that verbs first became 
<< personal in what is now called the third person singular."* 

For my own part, I am strongly inclined to agree with Leib- 
nitz, the President de Brosses,t and Court de Gebelin, in 
thinking it probable, that the first of the tenses (or what gram- 
marians call the root of the verb) was the imperative. The 
last of these writers, in particular, has supported this opinion 
by some considerations which appear so me equally ingenious 
and solid.* But on this very questionable point I must not 
enlarge. 

• Hieory of MonJ Sentiments, Vol. 11. p. 441. 

t Traiti de la FormaUon Miecmique dea Langues, 1765. 

* <* Avant qu'on pdt penier i Tavenir ou qu'on cherch&t a se rapeller le paM^, 
<< il fallut pourvoir au moment present : car comment se rapeller Tmi ou rfiver i 
<< I'autre, tandis qu'on eiit ^t^ agit^ du plus pressant besoin, celui de pourvoir an 
*< moment ? Le premier soin des hommes fut done de r^unir leurs efforts pour se 

procurer ce qui leur ^to 
leurs premiers discours. 






pour 
" procurer ce qui leur ^toit indispensible pour la vie ; tel dut done €tre le but de 



<< Les verbes commencerent done par Vimp^atif, par ce tems qui dit de la ma- 
*' ni^re la plus courte et la plus promte, ce qu*on doit faire : car dans les choses 
*' press^es et oik il faut ex6cuter sur le champ, on ne sauroit chercher de longs 
*< discours ; et ce n'est pas dans le besoin qu'on s'amuse a haranguer. 
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It is someivhat remarkable, that, in this review of the origin 
of the parts of speech, no notice is taken of conjunctions ; the 
metaphysical nature of which furnishes as curious a subject of 
discussion, as that of any of the others. Some eminent gram- 
marians (in order probably to elude the difficulty of explaining 
them) deny them to be parts of speech, and insist that they 
are only the mortar which cements the other parts of speech 
together ; while others, in farther prosecution of the same 
idea, call them the nails and pegs of discourse. My own 
opinion is, that they were first explained in a satisfactory man- 
ner by Mr. Home Tooke, in a letter addressed to Mr. Dun- 
ning in 1778 ;* the substance of which pamphlet he has since 
expanded into a large work, under the title of The Diversions 
of Purley. 

The first conjunction to which Tooke turned his attention 
was the conjunction thaty which he affirmed to be only a par- 
ticular mode of using the article or pronoun of the same name, 

and consequently not to belong to a specifically different class 

of words. A few examples will sufficiently illustrate the scope 

of this theory. 
Example. — " I wish you to believe that I would not wil- 

« folly hurt a fly. '^ 
Resolution. — " I would not wilfully hurt a fly, I wish you 

'^to believe that" (assertion.) 
Example. — " Thieves rise by night, that they may cut 

" men^s throats." 
I Resolution. — " Thieves may cut men's throats^ (for) that 

"(purpose) they rise by night." 
" After the same manner may all sentences be resolved, 

'' where the supposed conjunction that (or its equivalent) is 

'^ employed ; and by such resolution it will always be disco- 

<< vered to have merely the same force and signification, and 

^' to be in fact nothing else but an article. 
^< And this is not the case in English alone^ where that is 

^^ the only conjunction of the same signification which we em- 

^^ ploy in this manner ; but this same methqd of resolution 
^< takes place in those languages alao, which have different con- 
^^ junctions for this same purpose ; for the original of my last 

*' Aussi Timperatif eBt*il comme les discours des muets ; ^ peine est-il audessus 
" du geste : il est comme lui isoU, d^cousu, raffaiie de Pinstant, un simple son, 
'* comme Tautre est un simple mouvement ; presqne toujours compost d'une senle 
'* syllabe. • • • Ama^ aime ; Lege^ lis ; Die, dis ; Fer, porte, sont plus courts 
'* qu'aucun autre tems de ces verbes." — Mofide FrimUif, &c. par M. Court de Ge- 
« belin, 1774, Vol. II. p. 240, et 8eq." 

* A letter to John Dunning, Eaq, by Mr. ^oroe. Londoo? printed by J. Jolm- 
ton, St Paul's Church-Tard, 1778. 
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^* example (where ut is employed, and not the Latin neuter 
'^ article quob) will be resolved in the same manner. 



€i 



TJT jugulent homines surgunt de nocte latrones. 



it 



<^ For though Sanctius, who struggled so hard to withdraw 
^^ QUOD from amongst the conjunctions, still left ut amongst 
" them without molestation ; yet is ut no other than the 
*' Greek article ort, adopted for this conjunctive purpose by 
^< the Latins, and by them originally written uti: the o being 
^' changed into u from that propensity which both the ancient 
^^ Romans had, and the modern Italians still have, upon many 
^< occasions, to pronounce even their own o like slu; of which ' 
^^ I need not produce any instances. The resolution, there- 
^^ fore, of the original will be like that of the translation." 

'^ Latrones jugulent homines (Al) ort surgunt de nocte." 

It must be owned that this doctrine has, on a superficial 
view, very much the appearance of a quibble ; and as it was 
first broached by the ingenious author to help out an argument 
against a decision of a court of law, it was very generally class- 
ed with his other political eccentricities ; nor was it till the 
publication of the Diversions of Purley, that it began to attract 
the attention of the learned. A few philosophers, however, 
were early struck with the very remarkable fact asserted by 
Mr. Tooke, that in all languages an article or pronoun should 
be used for this very conjunction. — ^The conditional conjunc- 
tion i/orgifhe also affirmed to be the imperative of the Saxon 
verb gi/an, to grant: any another conditional conjunction now 
gone into desuetude in England, but still used in some parts of 
Scotland in the same sense with i/y to be the imperative of 
anarif to grant ; and in general, all conditional conjunctions to 
be the imperative of some verb equivalent to give, grant, be it^ , 
suppose, allow, permit, sufifer. 

Nor did he confine his theory to conditionals, but asserted 
in unqualified terms, that it applies to all those words whi 
we call conjunctions of sentences.* The illustrations whi 
Tooke produced of these positions, form one of the most cu 
ous grammatical speculations that have yet been given to 
world: Nor do I know of any one which is entitled, in a ' 
ter degree, to the praise of originality. Bishop Wilkin* 
deed, (as Tooke candidly acknowledged,) had, more tl 

* Letter to Mr. Dunnmg, p. 16. 
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century before, foretold great discoveries in this branch' of 
grammar ; but what he has said is so very geueral, that it does 
not detract in the least from the merit of the writer by whom 
the prediction was verified.* 

Of all the authors I have looked into, prior to Mr. Tooke, 

Court de Gebelin approaches nearest to the truth. In some 

|l passages he appears to have been on the point of anticipating 

j Tooke's brilliant discovery; particularly in his observations on 

the conjunction que. 

« Les grammairiens ont suppose que nous avions dans notre 
'< langue un grand nombre de que difierens ; qu'il y en avoit 
<< de conjonctifsy de comparatifs, d'exclamatifs : ils ont encore 
'< reeonnu un que et un qui relatifs, absolument difierens de 
« toos ceux-li, puisque ces premiers sent indeclinables, et que 
*< ceux-ci 86 declinent, sur-tout dans la langue Latine. 

<< Maiscomme la declinabilite n'est qu'un accessoire, elle ne 
'' peut etre un motif suffisant pour regarder tous ces que, memo 
"les relatifs comme des mots difierens. Disons done qu'il 
<< o'en eziste qu'un seul, qui ofire toujours le meme sens, cette 
*<valeur determinative qui constitue la conjonction que: en 
'< ramenant ainsi tous ces que a cet unique principe, leur expli- 
'< cation qui parut toujours si embarrassee et si pen satisfaisante, 
"devient de le plus grande simplicity et de la plus grande 
«cltrte.''t 

On perusing, however, with attention the explanations which 
follow, we perceive that this learned writer has completely 
missed Mr. Tooke's idea ; and that, when he seems prepared 
to pursue the right road, he suddenly strikes ofi* into a most 
aopromiBing by-path of his own. So completely do the two 
routes diverge, that while Tooke resolves the conjunction que 
into the relative of the same name, Court de Gebelin attempts 
to resolve the relative into the conjunction. For example ; 
^ Le livre que vous m'avez envoye est tres interessant 
^ L'auteur que vous citez est un excellent juge sur cet ob* 

These sentences he resolves thus: 

•* Vous m'avez envoye un livre, et je trouve que ce livre 
'' est tr^s-interessant : Vous citez un auteur, et je trouve que 
*^ cet auteur est un excellent juge sur Pobjet en question. '^j: 

» 

r * Letter to Mr. Doaning, p. 21. 
^ t Mmde PrimUif, Vol. H. p. 336. 
t Ibid. Vol. U. p. 888. 

Tlie second volume of Coart de Gebelin's work, containing the Grammaire 
UuTeiselle, was published in 1774. Home Tooke's Letter to Mr. Dunning was 
pubUsbed ia 1778. 
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After expressing myself in so high terms with respect to the 
merits of Tooke's grammatical speculations, I think it necessa- 
ry to add, that the author himself does not appear to me to 
have formed a very accurate or just idea of the nature and im- 
port of his own discoveries. The leading inference which he 
always deduces from them is, that the common arrangements 
of the parts of speech in the writings of grammarians are inac- 
curate and unphilosophical ; and that they must contribute 
greatly to retard the progress of students in the acquisition of 
particular languages ; whereas, in point of fact, Tooke's specu- 
lations do not relate in the least to the analysis of a language 
after it attains to a state of maturity, but to the progressive steps 
by which it advances to that state. They are speculations not 
of a metaphysical, but of a purely philological nature ; be- 
longing to that particular species of disquisition which I have 
elsewhere called theoretical or conjectural history. In a word, 
they are speculations precisely similar to those contained in 
Mr. Smith's dissertation, and may be justly regarded as a sup- 
plement to that essay. "^ To prove that conjunctions are a de- 
rivative part of speech, and that, at first, their place was sup- 
plied by words which were confessedly pronouns and articles f 
does not prove that they ought not to be considered as a sepa- 
rate part of speech at present ; any more than Mr. Smith's 
theory with respect to the gradual transformation of proper 
names into appellatives, implies that proper names and appel- 
latives are now radically and essentially the same ; or, than the 
employment of substantives to supply the place of adjectives, 
(which Mr. Tooke himself tells us is one of the signs of an im- 
perfect language,) proves that there is no difference between 
these two parts of speech in such tongues as the Greek, the 
Latin, or the English.! 

The mention of this last date recalls to my recollection a fact, which, in justice 
to myself, I cannot forbear to notice ; that the extraordinary grammatical merits 
of the letter to Mr. Dunning were pointed out a few months after its publication 
in a course of lectures on Moral Philosophy, which (at a very early period of my 
life, and while still Professor of Mathematics) I delivered in the University m 
Edinburgh during the absence of Dr. Ferguson in North America. I record tfait 
trifling circumstance, as I have been most unjustly accused of having spoken 
lightly of Mr. Tooke's literary merits in one ©f my former publications. ^ 

* Biographical Memoirs of Smith, Robertson, and Reid, p. 46, et seg, Jimt 

t As the book referred to in the foregoing note may not have fallen in the 'vmjfB 
of some of the readers of this volume, I beg leave to copy from it one or two pi? ^ 
ragraphs, which I flatter myself will throw considerable light on the scope of t^" ^ ^ 
preceding observations. .# iil 

** In examining the history of mankind, as well as in examining the phenomenip'^. 
<* of the material world, when we cannot trace tlie process by which an event,- ^ 
<< fias been produced, it is often of importance to be able to show how it fiidiy. 
*' have been produced by natural csiuaes. Xhte, although it is intpossible t9 d^* 
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PART IL 

Q/* the Origin and History of Language, 

In the sequel of Mr. Smith's dissertation he treats of com- 
pounded languages^ and of the circumstances in which their 
genius differs from that of languages which are simple and ori- 
ginal. Id prosecuting this subject, his remarks are so much 
less open to criticism than in the former part of his theory, 
that I shall do little more, in what follows, than offer a short 
summary of his leading positions, accompanied with some ad- 
ditional illustrations of my own. 

From the observations made by Mr, Smith in the first part 
of his Essay, it follows that original languages can scarcely fail 
to be very complicated in their declensions and conjugations ; 
I circumstance which adds much to the difficulty of studying 
them as a branch of education, but which would not be felt by 
those who were accustomed to speak them from their infancy. 
When, however, different nations came to mingle together, in 
GOnsequence of conquest or migration, the necessity of acqui- 

'* tomiiie with certainty what the steps were by which any particular language 
** was formed, yet if we can show, from the known principles of human nature, 
'* how all its Tarious parts might gradually have arisen, the mind is not only to a 
" certain degree satisfied, but a check is given to that indolent philosophy which 
" refers to a miracle whatever appearances, both in the natural and moral worlds, 
" it is unable to esqplain. 

" To this species of philosophical investigation, which has no appropriate name 
" in our language, I shall take the liberty of giving the tiUe of Theoretieal or 
" Confeeiural Hiitory ; an expression wldch coincides pretty nearly in its mean- 
" ing ^th that of natural history , as employed by Mr. Hume, (see his Natural 
'* ^rtoiy of Religion,) and with what some French writers have called Histoire 
" Raisonn^e." 



" I shall only observe farther on this head, that when different theoretical his- 
*' tories are proposed by different writers of the progress of the human mind in 
" any one line of exertion, these theories are not always to be understood as 
« standing in opposition to each other. If the progress delineated in all of them 
" be plausible, it is possible, at least, that they may all have been realized ; for 
'* human affairs never exhibit, in any two instances, a perfect uniformity. But 
** whether they have been realized or no, is often a question of little consequence. 
** In most cases, it is of more importance to ascertain the progress that is most 
*' ample, than the progress that is most agreeable to fact ; for, paradoxical as 
" the proposition may appear, it is certainly true that the real progress is not al- 
" ways the most natural. It may have been determined by particular accidents, 
" wluch are not likely again to occur, and which cannot be considered as form- 
" ing any part of that general provision which nature has made for the improve- 
ment of the race." — ^Biographical Memoirs of Smith, Robertson, and Reid, £din. 
1811, pp. 48, 49. 6S, &4. 
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ring each others languages would naturally lead them to exert 
their ingenuity in simplifying the study as much as possible^ 
by whatever shifts the language would afford. Hence, the 
gradual substitution, in the languages of modern Europe, of 
prepositions instead of declensions, and of the substantive and 

Sssessive verbs instead of conjugations. This observation 
r. Smith has illustrated most ingeniously and happily. 

<< A Lombard who was attempting to speak Latin, would 
^^ naturally supply his ignorance of declensions by the use of 
<' prepositions, and if he wanted to express that such a person 
<< was a citizen of Rome, or a benefactor to Rome, if he hap- 
<< pened not to be acquainted with the genitive and dative cases 
'< of the word Roma, would naturally express himself by pre- 
<< fixing the prepositions ad and de to the nominative ; and, 
^' instead of Somas^ would say, ad RomOy and de Soma, 
^^Jil Soma, and di Romay accordingly, is the manner ia 
<^ which the present Italians, the descendants of the ancient 
^' Lombards and Romans, express this and all other similar re- 
<<lations. And, in this manner, prepositions seem to have 
'<been introduced in the room of the ancient declensions. 
<< The same alteration has been produced upon the Greek Itn- 
'< guage, since the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. 

<' A similar expedient enables men, in the situation above- 
^* mentioned, to get rid of almost the whole intricacy of their 
<< conjugations. There is in every language a verb, knows 
<' by the name of the substantive verb ; in Latin, sum ; in 
*^ English, I am. This verb denotes not the existence of tnj 
^< particular event, but existence in general. It is, upon thu 
'' account, the most abstract and metaphysical of all verbs; j 
^'and, consequently, could by no means be a word of early j 
'^ invention. When it came to be invented, however, as it hfld 
^< all the tenses and moods of any other verb, by being joined 
<< with the passive participle, it was capable of supplying the 
<^ place of the whole passive voice, and of rendering this part 
<< of their conjugations as simple and uniform as the use of pre- 
<< positions had rendered their declensions. A Lombard, who 
<< wanted to say, lam loved^ but could not recollect the vrord 
'< amoTy naturally endeavoured to supply his ignorance by say* 
<< ing, ego sum amaius. lo sono amato^ is at this day the 
<< Itah'an expression, which corresponds to the English phrase 
<< above-mentioned. 

^< There is another verb, which, in the same manner, runs 
<^ through all languages, and which is distinguished by the 
'< name of the possessive verb ; in Latin, habeo; in English^ 
<« / have. This verb, likewise, denotes an event of an ex- 
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'^tremely abstract and metaphysical nature; and, consequent- 
"ly, cannot be supposed to have been a word of the earliest 
'Mnvention. When it came to he invented, however, by be- 
'Mng applied to the passive participle, it was capable of sup- 
" plying a great part of the active voice, as the substantive 
"verb had supplied the whole of the passive. A Lombard, 
"who wanted to say, I had loved, but could not recollect the 
"word amaveram, would endeavour to supply the place of 
"it, by saying either ego habebam amatumj or ego habui 
^'amaiufn. lo aveva amato^ or lo ebbi amatOy are the cor« 
"respondent Italian expressions at this day. And thus, upon 
"the intermixture of different nations with one another, the 
"conjugations, by means of different auxiliary verbs, were 
"made to approach towards the simplicity and uniformity of 
"the declensions. 

^< In general, it may be laid down for a maxim, that the 
''more simple any language is in its composition, the more 
'' complex it must be in its declensions and conjugations ; and, 
''on the contrary, the more simple it is in its declensions and 
" conjugations, the more complex it must be in its composi- 
«tion.'' 

This general observation Mr. Smith confirms by particular 
ioitances, for which I must refer to his dissertation. 

-The circumstances pointed out by Mr. Smith as discrimina- 
ting the Greek and Latin languages from the French, the Ita- 
lian» and the English, have given rise to some remarkable dif- 
ferences between the genius of ancient and modern tonguest^ 
eonsidered both as materials for agreeable composition, and as 
instruments of Philosophical communication. I shall touch on 
one or two of these characteristical differences as briefly ad 
possible. 

\9tj In consequence of the inflections of nouns and verbs 
which supersede the use of prepositions and of auxiliary verbs, 
the ancient languages possessed a great advantage over the mo- 
demy in point of conciseness. The words, Dei and Deo, for 
eztmple, expressed, each of them, what in English must be 
translated by two words, of Gody to God. The difference isr 
fltill greater with respect to conjugations. What a Roman ex- 
{uressed by the single word amavissem^ an Englishman is 
obliged to express by four words, / should have loved. It is 
in a great measure owing to this, that in epitaphs and other in* 
seriptions, where the shortness of the work requires the most 
finished elegance, the use of the modern languages is almost in- 
tolerable to those who are acquainted with the beauties of which 

6 
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the ancient tongues are susceptible in consequence of the re- 
jection of every thing superfluous and cumbersome. 

Dr. Campbell has illustrated this advantge, which the an- 
cient tongues possessed over the modern in point of concise* 
nesSy by the dijBSculty of translating any of the common Latin 
mottos (or what the French call devised) into a modern Ian- ' 
guage, without destroying completely their spirit and vivacity. 
In the motto, for example, non mille quod absens, how spirit- 
less is the English translation, ^< t^ t/iousand cannot equal 
*^one that is absent,^' Another instance mentioned by Camp- * 
belly is that of a rock in the midst of a tempestuous sea ; to 
denote a hero, who, with facility, baffles all the assaults of 
his enemies ; the motto Conantia frangere frangit ; in En- 
glish, ^*I break the things which attempt to break me.''* 
All European languages labour under the same inconveniences. 

^dj The structure of the ancient languages allowed a lati- 
tude in the arrangement of words, of which modern languages 
do not admit. The structure of the latter ties us down to one • 
iniyariable arrangement, or, at least, confines our choice within 
very narrow limits. In the Greek and Latin, though the ad* 
jective and substantive were separated from one another, the , 
correspondence of their terminations still showed their mutual '\ 
reference ; and the separation did not occasion any confusion in, j 
the sense. Thus^ in the first line of Virgil, - 

'* Tityre> tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi,'' 

We easily see, that tu refers to recubans^ ^nd patulas iofagi^ 
because the terminations determine their mutual reference. 
But if we were to translate this line literally into English 
'^Tityrus, thou of spreading reclining under the shade beech/' 
it would be perfectly unintelligible, because there is here no 
difference of termination to indicate to what substantive each 
adjective belongs. The case is the same with the verbs. la- 
Latin, the verb may often be placed without any ambiguity ij ' 
any part of the sentence. But, in English, its place is almi 
always precisely determined. It must follow the subjunctix 
and precede the objective member of the phrase in almost 



* *« In tEid example " (say* Cambell) " we are obfiged to change the 
** 8on of the^ vert>j Uiat the words may be equally applicable, both in the ' 
*< sense and in the fi|;uratiy'e, an essential point in diis exercise of ingenuity. 
*' ^sonal pronoun in our language must always be expressed before the 
*^ Now the neuter will not apply to the hero, nor the masculine He to the 
« whereas the first person applies equally to both."— -Philosophy of 
Vol. n. p. 411. Note. 
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eases. Of this, no better illustration can be produced than 
the following passage from Milton, quoted by Mr. Smith, in 
which the poet has pushed the inversion and transposition of 
words so far beyond the genius of our language, as to render 
his meaning, if not altogether unintelligible, at least extremely 
obscure to those who are not acquainted with the lines in Ho- . 
race^ of which it is a translation : 

** Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 

" Who always vacant, always amiable, 

" Hopes thee of flattering gales unmindful."* 

In the Latin, all this is abundantly plain : 

<< Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea, 
** Qui semper vacuam, semper aniabilem 
*< Sperat te ; nescius aurx fallacis.'' 

These remarks of Mr. Smith are important, and, at the time 
of their publication, they had, at least, in this country, all the 
merit of novelty; but they do not exhaust the subject, and, 
therefore, I shall take the liberty of following out the specula- 
tion a little farther. ' 

In considering this difference between the genius of ancient 
and modern languages, two things are to be attended to, which 
have been often confounded by critics. 1st, The ordinary ar- 
rangement of words in common conversation. And, 2d, the 
deranged collocation in rhetorical and poetical composition. 
The first of these has been very well considered by Batteux,^ 
and Monboddo ;% both of whom have shown, that the arrange- 
ment of words, in the ancient tongues, was, in some respects, 
more natural than in 9urs ; that the sentence fractum da 
mihi (for example) is, in one view, arranged more naturally § 

* Lord Monboddo is of opinion that Milton intended this translation to serve 
•8 a proof how inferior, in point of composition, the English is to the Latin. — 
(Origia and Progress of Language, Vol. I. p. 130.) But this is by no means pro- 
baUe. Milton in his greatest poetical work, and still more remarkably in his 
prate writings, has shown a disposition to assimilate the style of English com- 
pontioD to that of the Latin, in a far greater degree than suits the genius of our 
lunguage. T)[aB translation, which must undoubtedly be considered as a sort 
, off tamr de Jfbrce, seems to have been meant to show, that the English tongue 
li iDsceptible of a much greater latitude of transposition than is commonly ima- 

t Prme^s de LUterature. Vol. V. 

i Origin and Progress of Language. 

§ " Such an arrangement" (as Dr. Blair observes. Lecture VH.) <' is precisely 
" pottiiig into words the gesture which nature taught the savage to make, before 
*' be was acquainted with words ;" — ^that is, he would first point to the object, 
ud then to himself. 
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than the sentence give me fruit,'* But this and similar ob- 
servations throw no light on >he deranged collocation familiar 
to us in the classical authors, and which was regulated by prin- 
ciples of a perfectly different nature. What these principles 
were, it is impossible for us now to ascertain ; but, in general, 
we know, that although the latitude of arrangement was great, 
it was not unlimited. Quintilian produces some instances of 
inversions, which he thinks blameable, that would scarce ap- 
pear to us inversions at all. The following sentence in Cicero, 
pro Cluenlio, he thinks, needs an apology : ** J^nimadverH 
*^ Jiidices omnem acctisatoris orationein in duas divisam esse 
^^ paries, — In duas partes divisam esse, rectum est, sed durum 
^^ et incomptum." Some transpositions, he says, are en- 
tirely peculiar to poetry, and are not admissible in prose ; as 
in Virgil, " Hyperboreo septem subfecta Trioni : — quod ora- 
'^ tio,^^ (he adds) " nequaquam recipiet.'* 

Although, however, these passages show clearly that the 
collocation of words in the ancient languages was an affair of 
much greater nicety than our modern composers in Latin are 

It appears from Humboldt, that this natvrdl arrangement prevails in the laa- 

fuages of the American Indians, which are certainly as well entitled as anj we 
now, to the appellation of original ox primitive. <* The arrangement of words^ 
(he observes) <* in the Chayma, is such as is found in every language of both cot- 
<* tinents which has preserved a certain air of youth. The object is placed before 
** the verb, the verb before the personal pronoun. The object on which the at- 
« tention should be principally fixed, precedes all modifications of that object 
" The American would say, liberty complete love we; instead of, we love coffl- 
«* plete liberty: — thee with happy am I; instead of, I am happy with thee. There 
*' is something direct, firm, demonstrative, in these turns, the simplicity of which 
" is augmented by the absence of the article. Ought we to admit that, with an 
<* advanced civilization, these nations, left to themselves, would have changed by 
<( degrees the arrangement of their phrases ? We are led to adopt this idea, whe& 
<< we recollect the changes which the syntax of the Romans has undergone, in 
** the precise, clear, but somewhat timid languages of Latin Burope.'' — ^Personal 
l^arrative, &c. Vol. HI. p. 261. I quote from the admirable English version by 
Helen Maria Williams. 6uch a translator, faithful, at once, and elegant, falls to 
the lot of few authors. 

• See on the same subject, Diderot's Lettre sur les Sourds et Muets. 

On the subject of inversions Diderot has made a very ingenious remark, which 
deserves to be prosecuted. 

«« Nousommes peut-etre redevables k la philosophie P^ripat^cienne, qui a r6a- 
** lis^ tons les etres g^n^raux et Metaphysiques, de n'avoir presque plus dans no- 
" tre langue de ce que nous appellons des inversions dans les langues anciennes: 
« En effet nos auteurs Gaulois en ont beaucoup plus que nous, et cette philoioplue 
** a regn^ tandis que notre langue se perfectionnoit sous Louis XIII. et sous Louis 
** XTV. Les Anciens, qui g^n^ralisoient moins, et qui ^tudioient plus la Nature 
*' en detail etpar individus, avoient dans leur langue une marche moins monotone, 
*' t6 peut-etre le mot d'inversion edt-il 6i€ fort Strange pour eux. Vous ne m'ob- 
'* jecterez point, ici. Monsieur, que la Philosophie P^ripat^cienne est celle d'Ari- 
" Btote et par consequent d'une partie des anciens ; car vous apprendrez sans 
« doute a vos disciples que notre F^ripat^ticisme ^toit bien different de celui 
« d'Aristote." 
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ipt to imagine ; it is abundantly obvious, on the other hand, 
that the writers, and speakers who made use of them, enjoyed 
I latitude in the construction of their sentences, to which there 
. is nothing which can be compared in the languages of modern 
Europe. 

It is easy to conceive, how much this latitude in the arrange- 
ment of words must have contributed to the harmony and va- 
riety of style in ancient composition. But a still more impor- 
tant advantage arose from this, that it enabled the writers or 
speakers to arrange the different ideas comprehended in a sen- 
tence, in that order which is most pleasing to the imagination, 
or which produces the happiest effects. The following line 
is meotioned by Batteux as an illustration of this remark. 

<' Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum 
" O RutUi." 

The order of words here corresponds exactly with the order 
of passions or emotions in the mind of the speaker, and gives a 
spirit to the expression, which it is impossible to preserve in a 
modern translation. In the following passage, too, of Horace, 
the mere arrangement of words, particularly the position of* 
tiie concluding word, produces a pathetic effect which must un- 
avoidably be lost in any English or French version: 

** Te maris et terrs numeroque careotis arenae 

** Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 

*< Pulveris exigui prope littus parva Matinum 

« Munera: nee quidquam tibi prodest 

*< Aerias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 

«« Percurrisse polum, morituro" 

The only other instance I shall mention is the arrangement 
of the words which Virgil puts in the mouth of Eurydice^ 

*' Feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
" Invalidasque tibi tendens, heu! non tua, palmas." 

Well might Marmontel ask, ^< Delille a-t-il pu faire entendre 
"ce non tua desesperant ?*'* And yet (with the^xception of 
the worse than useless epithet applied to death) Delille seems 
to have succeeded as well as the genius of the French tongue 
admitted of. 

" Adieu mon cber Orph^e; Eurydice ezpirante 
« Cn vain te cherche encore de sa main d^faillante. 

* (Ewvres Poathumes de MmnonteL Tome I. p. 322. 
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<< li'horrible mort jetant son voile autour de moi 
*< M'entraine loin du jour, helas ! et loin de toi." 

Even in the modern tongues the slight inversions of which 
they admit have sometimes a singularly happy effect, particu- 
larly in poetry, as in these words of Milton, the force and vi- 
vacity of which need no comment: 



<c 



OvU flew — millions of flaming swords.*'* 



Upon this head of transposition we may remark further, 
that in consequence of the order observed in the ancient lan- 
guages, more especially the Latin, the attention of the reader 
or hearer was kept up completely to the end of the period, 
where the verb, which is the key of the sentence, was gener- 
ally to be found. I have elsewhere compared the effect pro- 
duced by this position of the verb to that of the mirror in a 
well known optical experiment, by which the apparently 
shapeless daubiugs in an anamorphosis are so r^ormed as to 
be converted into a beautiful picture. 

Quintilian tells us, that every transgression of this rule was a ' 
deviation from the established habit of arrangement. — '^ Verbo 
<< sensum cludere, multo, si compositio patiatur, optimum est 
*^ In verbis enim sermonis vis inest.^' He adds, '^ Sine du- 
" bio omne quod non cludet, hyperbaton est.^^ In our modern 
languages, the first half of a sentence is no sooner pronounced, 
than the rest may be anticipated ; and hence it is impossible 
for a modern discourse to maintain that incessant hold of the 
hearers attention which was secured by the nature of the lan- 

* A similar beauty is observable in the following lines of Parnell's Hermit: 

" Thus when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
*• Calm nature's image on its wat*ry breast, 
»« Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
" And skies beneath with answering colours glow." 

In that fine line, too, of Gray, 

« Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap." 

With what picturesque force does the inverted position of the verb heaves pre- 
sent the image of the broken ground in a crowded church-yard ! 

The same artifice is employed in various other passages of this elegy, and al- 
ways with consummate taste and skill. 

« Noyvfadei the glimmering landscape oh the sight" 
** How houfd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke!" 
** Even in our ashes Hve their wonted fires." 
" Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
"A youth—" 
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guages in which the ancient orators spoke ; nor is it possible, 
to the same degree, to give 1o every word and phrase their full 
effect on the imagination or the heart. The ancients compar- 
ed the period which word ne^idS'a^' literally means a circuit) 
to a sling which throws out the stone after many revolutions ; 
and Cicero ascribes to this skilful combination of words a 
great part of the effects produced by the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes. " Demosthenis non tarn vibrarent fulmina, nisi 
** numerls contorta ferentur.^^* 

I already hinted, that the deranged collocation of words in 
the rhetorical compositions of the ancients, was perfectly dif- 
ferent from what they themselves considered as the natural 
order, and which they used in conversation. Of this we may 
judge from their easy epistolary style; and from that of their 
dialogues, in which (even in those written by Cicero) there is 
not nearly so much of inversion and transposition as in their 
histories and orations. Lord Monboddo observes, that ^Mn 
** Cicero's Letters ad Familiares,1i the arrangement is such, 
<< that the words may be translated into English, in an order 
<' not very different from that in which they stand in the ori- 
<< ginal. The same author takes notice of ^^ the simple and 
" natural arrangement of the words employed in the laws and 
<< decrees both of the Greeks and the Romans.'' In Demosthe- 
nes we have several of these inserted in his orations, where the 
arrangement of the words is very different from what it is in 
the composition of the orator. The same inartificial order of 
words may be remarked in the Roman laws, or senatus con- 
9uUa, and in the edicts of their praetors preserved to us in the 
collection of their laws made by the emperor Justinian. J 

It is easy to conceive, from what was formerly said on the 
association of ideaSf how much this specific distinction be- 
tween the ordinary, and the rhetorical or poetical style of ex- 

* Orator ad Brutum, LXX. 

I must own, however, that Lord Monboddo seems to me to consider, not with- 
ont reason, this general rule in Latin composition with respect to the position of 
the verb, as necessarily tending to produce a monotony in the style of their best 
writers. To illustrate this, he quotes two sentences from the beginning of Caesar's 
Commentaries, where not only both sentences terminate with a verb, but in gen- 
eral the several members of each sentence. " Horum omnium fortissimi sunt 
** Beige, propterea quod a cultu atque humanitate provinciae longissime absunt, 
" ■linimeque ad eos mercatores sspe comeant, atque ea, quae ad effeminandos 
" animos pertinent, important." " Proximi sunt Germanis, qui trans Rhenum in- 
*• eolunt, quibuscnfti continenter bellum gerunt: qua de causa Helvetii quoque 
•* reliquos GaUos vu-tute praecedunt, quod fere quotidianis praeliis cum Germanis 
« contendunt, quum aut suis finibus eos prohibent, aut ipsi in eorum finibus bel- 
« Inrn gerunt"— Origin and Progress of Language, Vol. IV. pp. 232, 238. 

t He 16th Book of his Letters. 

t Oripn and Progress of Language, Vol. IV. p. 218, 219. 
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pression, must have contributed to the elevation and to the 
grace of the latter ; as it enabled the orator or the poet, with- 
out enlarginsc the common vocabulary, to give to the simplest 




which has been the subject of a good deal of dispute among 
his commentators. 

'< In verHs etiam tenuis cautusque serendis 
** Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 
** Reddiderit junctura novum." 

" Cautious and sparing in the introduction of new words, 
** aim rather at giving to your expressions the air of novelty, 
« by skill in composition.'' In the Greek and Latin languages, 
but much more in the latter of these, the callida junctura 
must have been one of the principal secrets of fine writings 
both in prose and in poetry.* 

The observations already made are sufficient to show how 
peculiarly favourable the genius of the ancient languages vvas 
to rhetorical and poetical compositions. It is a question, how- 
ever, of a very different nature, and one still more interesting 
to us, how far it was favourable to the communication ot 
scientific knowledge, and well adapted to the purposes of phi- 
losophy. 

In general, it may be observed, the same circumstance which 
gave the ancient languages an advantage in poetry and oratory, 
rendered them unfit for philosophical communication ; for, in 
proportion as the imagination is excited and captivated, the un- 

* Dr. Beattie, in lome critical remarks on these lines, supposes the poet^ 
meaning to be, that, when we find it necessary to introduce a new word, we 
■hoold be careful to place it in such a manner, that its meaning may be collected 
from the connexion in which it stands. He acknowledges, at the same time, dktt 
this idea would have been conveyed much more directly and ezpliciUy, Lf the 
words novum and nottun had been made to change places. 

'* Novum si callida verbum 
** Reddiderit junctura notum.'' 

** But this," (says he,) *< was impossible, the first syllable in novum bdag 
'* short, and in notum long." I cannot help thinking this a very lame solution to 
the difficulty, when we consider with what facility Horace (who was not tied 
down to ring changes on this particular form of words like a school-boy perform* 
ing an exercise) could have varied his mode of expression a thousand different 
ways, without either departing from metrical exactness, or incurring the fault of 
in d istinctness and ambiguity. Indeed, I have no doubt, whether we consult the 
context, or the grammatical interpretation of the sentence, that the poet's idea 
was what I have above stat^. 
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derstanding is disqualified for the investigation of truth. Even 
those artificial and complicated periods^ which the genius of 
the ancient languages admitted to so great a degree^ and of 
which Cicero has remarked the extraordinary effects, derived 
their principal charm from their tendency to suspend the cool 
exercise of the judgment, by arresting the imagination, or in- 
flaming the passions. And, accordingly, the style of speaking 
which, in modern times, has been formed on this model, how- 
erer well fitted to help out a lame argument, or, as Milton ex- 
presses it, to make the worse appear the better reason^ is 
neither fouad to be the best for meeting, in a popular assembly, 
the close attack of a logical antagonist, nor for undergoing, 
when committed to the press, the calm examination of a dis- 
cerning reader.* 

But this is not all. The transpositions used in ancient lan- 
guages could not fail to counteract those habits of association 
imong wordSf which, in most instances, are the foundation of 
eur reasonings, and which afford us the readiest means of de- 
tactioe the erroneous reasonings of others. For the illustra- 
tion of this remark I must refer to Dr. Campbell's Philosophy 
of Rhetoric,! where the reader will find it fully confirmed by 
a train of most ingenibus and refined reasoning. These asso- 
ciations must, of necessity, be much stronger in a language 
which is tied down to an analogous construction, than in one 
where a transpositive construction is admitted \X and it is 

^ Omnia enim stolidi magis admiraniur, amantque, 
Moersis qua ntb verbis latUcnHa cernunt; 
Venqoe constituunt, qu» belle tangere possunt 
Aureisy et lepido qu» sunt fucata soaore. 

Lucretii Liber L 1. 642. 

t VoL IL p. 93. 

i Tlie Abb^ Girard was the first, according to Court de Gebelin, who introdu- 
tmi thMe two distinguishing epithets; and as the use of them has been sanction- 
ed ▼eij generally by kter French Grammarians, and as I can think of no others 
ta imear to me to be less exceptionable, I shall continue to employ them. M. 
Us lunais, in his Treatise de la Construction GrammaHeale, substitutes, in- 
fltatd of the epithet analogous, the word simple, or natural.^ Gebelin objects 
to the language used both by Girard and Du Marsais, as prejudging a (j^uestioa 
^■ch he connders as problematical, and substitutes two epithets of his own, 
(eonstmction Kbre and construction locale,) which, in my opinion, have no ad- 
nati^ over them. As his criticisms, however, are always entitled to respect, I 
Aill tranacribe them in his own words. 

« fii donnant k la construction Frangoise ou a celle de telle autre langue que 
" M aoit, le nom d'analogue, on suppose qu'elle a plus d'analo^ie, de coatop- 
"■tf, da rapport avec la nature, et qu'elle est la construction la plus parfaite: 
* ct ea donnant k la construction Greque et Latme le nom de iransposUioe^ Oa 
*bn entendre que celle-ci intervertit rarrangemtnt naturel des mots, qi^elle 
*teM liea a un ordre oppos€ k celui de la nature. On suppose encore pa^Ht> 

§ Court de Grebelin, Tom. IT. pp. 511, 512. 

7 
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owing to this, that we are much more easily imposed on by 
nonsense in Latin than in English, although we may under- ^ 
stand both languages equally well. | 

Beside these considerations, it might be easily shown, that 
the genius of the ancient languages occasioned many more 
ambiguities of meaning than occur in the modern ones. la 
confirmation of this remark, some judicious observations are 
made in an Essay by the late Professor Arthur of Glasgow;* 
whose remarks, added to those already stated, seem to au- 
thorize the general conclusion, that if, in respect of concis^ 
ness, of harmony, and of impressive arrangement, the modern 
tongues must yield to the ancient — in other respects, and 
ihose of far greater moment, they possess a decided superi- 
ority. 

I shall conclude this subject with observing, that the mo- 
dern compounded languages, though more easily acquired, 
furnish more difficult subjects of discussion to the universal 
grammarian than original languages. The difference between 
their structure, and that of the ancient tongues, has had i 
great effect in turning the attention of philosophers to gram- 
matical disquisitions, and, in this manner, has contributed con- 
siderably, in the present age, to the imp^vement of the philo- 
sophy of the human mind. 

A German gentleman, well known in the learned world,t 
who did me the honour, more than twenty years ago, to attend 
some of my lectures in the University of Edinburgh, having j 
heard one of them, in which I gave a general account of this i 
dissertation of Mr. Smith, was so kind as to favour me in a 

'* que la natore a un ordre fixe qui lui est propre, et dont eHe ne peut janilii 
*' s'^carter; qu'eUe est d^termin^e invinciblement k toivre la m6me route. 

'< Mais ces questions ont elles iti d^cid^es? Pouvoient eJIes I'Stre, da moiBi ^ 
" dans le terns oik I'on commen^a 4 donner ces noms tranchans? ne pr^cipita*tOB 
*' pas son jugement» d'aprds la difference qu'on voyoit entre ces deux sortes de ■ 
** constructions? et ces nonis ne pouvoient'ils pasinduire en erreur, en persuadtnt 
" qu'en effet la Latin renversoit I'ordre de la nature auquel se soumettoient nOi 
" langues modemes?" Tom. 11. pp. 501, 502. 

In answer to these objections, I have only to refer the reader to the distinctioii 
pointed out in p. 44, between the ordinary arrangement of words in common con- 
versation, and the deranged collocation in rhetorical and poetical composition. 
In the former case, (for example, in the phrase fructum da mihi, or give me 
fruit f) I admit there is room for disputes which may not be easily settled; but ia 
the latter, t cannot see the possibility of any. Nobody surely can imagine the 
structure of one of Cicero's oratorical periods to be as natural as that of a aeft* 
fence of Addison or Voltaire. ' 

* Essay on the Arrangement of Ancient and Modem Languages. — See Arthoi's ' 
Discourses on various subjects. Glasgow, 1803. 

t Dr. Noehden, of the university of Goettingen, author of that highly esteemed 
work, eatited, a Grammar of the German Language for the use of £ng;Ui 
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Letter with some strictures, which appear to me unquestion- 
ably just, on the latter part of Mr. Smith's essay. " In com- 
Kring,'^ he observes, " the ancient and modern languages, 
r. Smith '^ ought to have expressed himself under certain li- 
" mitations with regard to the latter. For the genius of the 
** * modern languages,' if we comprehend, under this title, 
^' those existing among the civilized nations of f^urope, is very 
** different. The German, for instance, has several striking 
<^ peculiarities, which, in the strongest manner, distinguish it 
*«from others. It is, in somo respects, more complicated in 
<* point of gramatical structure than the Greek or the Latin : 
" but the most remarkable characteristic is the arrangement of 
*' words ; which, though widely different from the natural or- 
, « der of construction, is yet limited and determined by ccr- 
" tain rules. 

<< The artificial arrangement of the parts of speech in the 
'' Grerman language is not unworthy the attention of a philo- 
■ << sopher : it is perhaps a disadvantage in philosophical inqui- 
*< rieSy and it might be suggested with some plausibility, that 
<' the obscurity of Kant's system is, in some degree, to be at- 
<* tributed to the language in which he wrote ; though I am by 
'''no means decided as to this point. So much is certain, that 
*' Plattner, an eminent philosopher in Germany, conceiv'^ed that 
S^ artificial order of placing the parts of speech to be unfavour* 
*' able to the purpose of philosophy ; and that he gave a deter- 
." mined preference to a natural collocation of words. He 
'' went so far as to attempt to introduce the latter in opposition 
'*to the general established practice. But this is in the high- 
'' est degree contrary to the habits of the people of Germany, 
« insomuch so, that his books in which the natural arrangement 
"of words is adopted, appear hardly legible. I have often 
"turned from them with displeasure, and even disgust: and 
<' found it a greater labour to read and understand him, than 
« more difficult subjects would have given me, if delivered in 
"the usual form of arrangement." — The reader will find the 
subject farther prosecuted in the second edition of Dr. Noeh- 
den's Grammar.* 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that this criticism of Dr. 
Noehden's is not meant to invalidate Mr. Smith's argument, 
bot to suggest some necessary limitations of the terms in which 
it has been announced by the author. It tends, on the contra- 
ry, powerfully to support Mr. Smith's speculations; inasmuch 
IS the German or Teutonic, falling obviously under Mr. Smith's 

* London, printed for Mawman, 1807, p. A2^ 
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idea of an original language, might be expected to differ in its 
construction from the Romanic tongues, as well as from the^ 
English, which, though it has Teutonic for its basis, has subse- 
quently admitted largely into its composition Norman-Freneh 
— itself a mixture of Latin, with the Celtic and TeutODic 



SECTION THIRD. 



Of Language considered as an Instrument of Thought 

Another view of language, intimately connected with tbe 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, has for its object to illustnta 
the functions of words considered as the great instrument of| 
thought and of solitary speculation. In the importance of its 
practical applications, this may justly claim the Jirst plice 
among the various branches of our present subject Indeedf I 
do not think I should go too far, were I to assert, that if a sys*^ 
tem of rational logic should ever be executed by a competeiit 
hand, this will form the most important chapter of such a work' 
All, however, that I have to ofier with respect to it is already 
exhausted in the course of my fornier publications ; and as I 
am unwilling to tire my reader with repetitions, I shall here 
content myself with referring in a note to those passages in 
my works where it has happened to fall under my considera- 
tion.* 

When I published my former volumes, I had not seen the 
ingenious Essay of Michaelis on the Influence of Opinions on 
Language, and of Language on Opinions.! The title is impo- 
sing, and strongly excited my curiosity ; and the performance 
itself, though it scarcely answered the expectations I had form- 
ed of it from the great reputation of the author, may be justi/ 
regarded as an acquisition of some value to the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind. I was sorry, when I first read it, to find 

• See Elements, &c. Vol. I. 6th edition, p. 197, et seq, pp. 412, 413. Vol U- 
p. I, et seq. p. 242, et seq. Phil. Essays, 3d edition, p. 147. et seq. p. 201, et le^. 
p. 207, et seq. p. 226, et seq. p. 232, et seq. 

t An Engliah translation of this Essay was published at London in the yeu 
1771, by Johnson, in St Paul's Church-yard ; but I never happened to hear of H 
till very lately, when a copy of it was kindly communicated to me by a friend. 
I had previously read a French translation, which appears to me to conyey the 
sense of the author more clearly Uian the English one. The latter, liowever, 
(which we are told in the preface was revised in manuscript by the author,) if 
cnrkbed with an Inquiry (by Michaelis) into the Advantages and Practicahtii^ 
of a Unirenal Learned Language, which contains some veiy acute and important 
obseryationiii 
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that few, if any illustrations, were taken from this branch of 
, science, which certainly presents to a philosopher the most in- 
lereiling and important of all exemplifications of the mutual 
influence which language and opinions have on each other; 
but, on reflection, I was led to indulge a hope, that the illus- 
trations borrowed from sciences relating to the material world, 
will be turned to good account by the logicians who cultivate 
the science of mind ; for nothing can be more evident than 
this, that all the couclurfons of the author concerning the er- 
rors produced by the abuse of words in such sciences as botany 
and the other branches of natural history, must hold a fortiori 
in all those speculations which have the mental phenomena for 
their object. As this, however, is an inference not likely to 
^ occur to ordinary readers, the subject may be considered as 
^ itill open to future inquiries, who, after all that has yet been 
said upon it, will find an ample field for original remarks, as 
well as for new strictures on the reasonings of their predeces- 
I son. It is a topic, indeed, which cannot be pressed too often 
apon the attention of philosophical students. 

With the importance of this last subject, considered as a 
branch of logic, I am so 'strongly impressed, that I once in- 
tended to have brought together, and repeated in this place, 
the different passages from my former publications above re- 
ferred to. 'But the dread of being tedious, has induced me to 
relinquish this design. Two passages alone I beg leave to 
transcribe, partly as they originally appeared in a dijSerent 
work, and may not, therefore, be known to all my readers ; 
bnt chiefly as they contain some practical suggestions, of the 
Qtility of which I have long had experience. They appear to 
me, therefore, on both accounts, to have a claim to a place in 
these Elements. 

<* In speaking of the faculty of memory, (and the same ob- 
<( servation may be extended to our other mental powers,) 
<« every-body must have remarked, how numerous and how 
<( incongruous are the similitudes involved in our expressions* 
'^ At one time, we liken it to a receptacle^ in which the ima^ 
c< ges of things are treasured up in a certain order ; at another 
<< time, we fancy it to resemble a tablet^ on which these ima- 
^^ ges are stamped, more or less deeply ; on other occasions, 
^ again, we seem to consider it as something analogous to the 
*' canvass of the painter. Instances of all these modes of 
<< speaking may be collected from no less a writer than Mr. 
'* Locke. ' Methinks,' says he, in one place, < the ander- 
" standing is not much unlike a closet^ wholly shut up from 
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*< light, with only some little opening left, to let in external 
<^ visible resemblances, or ideas, of things without: Would 
^^ the pictures coming into such a dark room but stay therCf 
^^ and lie so orderly as to be found upon' occasion^ it would 
'^ very much resemble the understanding of a man, in refer- 
^< ence to all objects of sight, and the ideas of them.' * In a 
^^ different part of his Essay, he has crowded into a few sen- 
^^ tences a variety of such theories, shifting backwards and 
'^ forwards from one to another, as they happen at the mo- 
'^ ment to strike his fancy. < The memory in some men (he 
** observes) is very tenacious^ even to a miracle ; but yet 
^^ there seems to be a constant decay of all our ideas, even of 
^^ those which are struck deepest, and in minds the most re- 
^'tentive; so that, if they be not sometimes renewed by 
^' repeated exercise of the senses, or reflection on those kind 
^^ of objects which at first occasioned them, the print wears 
^^ out, and at last there remains nothing to be seen. Thus the 
^^ ideas, as well as children of our youth, often die before us ; 
^^ and our minds represent to us those tombs to which we are 
'^ approaching ; where, though the brass and marble remain,' 
'^ yet the inscriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery 
** moulders away. The pictures drawn in our minds are 
*' laid in Jading colour es, and, if not sometimes refreshed^ 
^^ vanish and disappear.^ He afterwards adds, that, ^ we 
'^ sometimes find a disease strip the mind of all its ideas, and 
^^ the flames of a fever, in a few days, calcine all those im- 
^' ages to dust and confusion, which seemed to be as lasting 
^' as if graved on marble.^ Such is the poverty of language, 
^^ that it is, perhaps, impossible to find words with respect to 
'^ memory, which do not seem to imply one or other of these 
^^ different hypotheses ; and to the sound philosopher, they 
^^ are all of them (when consictered merely as modes of ex- 
'' pression) equally unexceptionable ; because, in employing 
'^ them, he, in no case, rests his reasoning upon the sign, but 
^' only upon the thing signified. To the materialist, however, . 
^^ it may not be improper to hint, that the several hypotheses 
'^ already alluded to are completely exclusive of each other ; 
*^ and to submit to his consideration, whether the indiscrimi- 
^^ nate use, among all our most precise writers, of these ob^*\ 
'^ viously inconsistent metaphors, does not justify us ia< 
*^ concluding, that none of them has any connexion with thchrl 
" true theory of the phenomena which he conceives them ti^- 
'^ explain ; and that they deserve the attention of the meta-^/ 
'^ physician^ merely as familiar illustrations of the mighty iii*^ 

• ■ 
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fluence exerted over our most abstrated thoaghts^ by Ian* 
ffuage and by early associations. ''* 

^^ Strongly impressed with the errors to which we are lia- 
ble, in the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by the imper- 
fections of our present phraseology, a philosophical gram- 
marian of the first eminence long ago recommended the total 
proscription of figurative terms from all abstract discussions.! 
To this proposal D'Alembert objects, that it would require 
the creation of a new language, unintelligible to all the 
world : — for which reason he advises philosophers to adhere 
to the common modes of speaking, guarding themselves as 
much as possible against the false judgments which they 
may have a tendency to occasion. J To me it appears, that 
the execution of the design would be found, by any person 
who should attempt it, to be wholly impracticable, at least 
in the present state of metaphysical science. If the new 
nomenclature were coined out of merely arbitrary sounds, it 
would be altogether ludicrous ; if analogous, in its formation, 
to that lately introduced into chemistry, it would, in all proba- 
bility, systematize a set of hypotheses, as unfounded as those 
which we are anxious to discard." 

'< Neither of these writers has hit on the only effectual reme- 
dy against this inconvenience ; to vary^ from time to time, 
the metaphors we employ, so as to prevent any one of them 
from acquiring an undue ascendant over the others, either 
in our own minds, or in those of our readers. It is by the 
exclusive use of some favourite figure, that careless thinkers 
are gradually led to mistake a simile or distant analogy for 
a legitimate theory."§ 

To this general rule I have endeavoured to adhere through 
the whole of these Elements ; and, accordingly, I have express- 
ed myself nearly to the above purpose when treating of Memo- 
ry.|| At the same time, when I published my first volume, I 

* Philosophical Essays, pp. 227, 228, 229. t Melanges, Tome V. p. 30. 

t Du Mcarsais. Article Abstraction in the Encyclop^dU. 

5 Philosophical Essays, p. 232, et seq. 3d edition. 

n '* Sach, indeed, is the poverty of language, that we cannot speak on the sub- 
** ject without employing expressions which suggest one theory or another ; but 
" it IS of importance for us always to recollect, that these expressions are entirely 
" figurative, and afford no explanation of the phenqmena to which they refer. It 
** is partly with a view to remind v^y readers of this consideration, that, finding 
** it impossible to lay aside completely metaphorical or analogical words, I have 
" itndied to avoid such a uniformity in the employment of them, as might indi- 
** cate a preference to one theory rather than another ; and by doing so, have 
" perhaps sometimes been led to vary the metaphor oftener and more suddenly, 
** dian would be proper in a composition which aspired to the praise of elegance.'' 
— ESIem. Pbil. Human WdA, Vol. I. pp. 412, 413, 6tb edition. 
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acknowledge that I was not fully aware of its importance, and 
that I then indulged the idea of attempting to introduce vari- 
ous innovations in the common phraseology of metaphysics, 
A hint of this kind is given at the end of Section IV. of the 
fourth chapter.* On more mature consideration, however, I 
abandoned this project, and adopted less presumptuous^ and, I 
hope, sounder views. These the reader will easily under- 
stand, if he peruses the preliminary observations prefixed to 
my second volume. What contributed to open my eyes on 
this subject was a passage in TfAhmbtrVa MSlanges^ which I 
beg leave to transcribe, in order to add the weight of his au- 
thority to some logical precepts which I conceive to be of es- 
sential use. 

<< En g&ndral il est beaucoup plus simple, et par consequent 
<< plus utile, de se servir dans les sciences des termes regus en 
<< fixant bien les id^es qu'on doit y attacher, que d^y substituer 
<< des termes nouveaux, sur tout dans les sciences qui ii'ont 
<< point, ou qui n'ont guere, d'autre langue que la langue com- 
<' mune, ou dont les termes sont assez gen^ralement connus, 
<< comme la metaphysique, la morale, la logique, et la gram- 
^< maire ; il en coute moins au commun des hommes de reform- 
<< er leur idees que de changer leur langage. II faut du 
<< moins, si la n6c6ssite oblige i cr^er de nouveaux termesi 
<< n'en hasarder qu'un tres-petit nombre a la fois, pour ne pas 
<' rebuter par une langue trop nouvelle ceux qu'on se propose 
<< d'instruire. On doit en user pour changer la langue des 
** sciences, comme pour notre orthographe, qui quoique tres 
<< vicieuse et pleine d'inconsequences et de contradictions, ne 
^< pourra cependant etre reformee que peu-a-peu, et comme 
<< par degr£s insensibles ; les changemens trop considerables 
^^ et trop nombreux, qu'on voudroit y faire tout-a-coup, ne ser- 
^< viroient qu'^ perp^tuer 1e mal au lieu d'y remedier. Hafez 
<< vous lentement, doit etre,ce mesemble, la devise depresqoe ,<,- 
'* tous les reformateurs."t ' ;! 

This passage struck me the more forcibly, as I knew that 
D'Alembert was much more aware than most French philoso- 
phers of his time, how fruitful a source of erroneous judgments, 
J>articularly in metaphysical researches, is an incautious use of 
anguage as an instrument of thought He seemed to me, ii 
deed, from various remarks scattered over his works, to 
entered completely into the spirit of Locke's observations 
this important subject, and to have been led by his own 
tions into the very same train of thinking, without borrow 

• Vol. I. p. 203, 6tb edition. f Melaf^es, Tome V. p. Mr;: 
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his lights from his great predecessor. On one occasion he ex- 
presses himself thus: — << Nous ressemblons, bien plus souvent 
*^ que nous ne le croyons, a cet aveugle nc qui disoit que la 
" couleur rouge lui paroissoit devoir tenir quelque chose du 
'< son de la trompette. II est facile, ce me semble, de trou- 
•* ver la raison de ce jugement si bisarre et si absurde ; I'aveu- 
'^ gle avoit entendu dire souvent du son de la trompette (qu'il 
** connoisoit) que c'etoit un son eclatant ; il avoit entendu 
*' dire aussi que la couleur rouge (qu'il ne connoissoit pas) 
*' etoit une couleur eclatante ; ce meme mot, employe a ex- 
'^ primer deux choses si differentes, lui avoit fait croire qu'elles 
^* avoient ensemble de Panalogie. Voila Pimage de nos juge- 
'^ mens en milie occasions, et un exemple bien sensible de I'in- 
** fluence des langues sur les opinions des hommes."* 

When D^Alembert quoted this anecdote, he was evidently 
ignorant that it is of English origin, and that it had been 
employed as an illustration of ihe same argument in the Essay 
on Human Understanding. ^^ A studious blind man, who had 
'^ mightily beat his bead about visible objects, and made use 
'^ of the explication of his books and friends^ to understand 
*^ those names of light and colours which often came in his 
'^ way, bragged one day that he now understood what scarlet 
" signified. Upon which his friend demanded what scarlet 
<' was ? The blind man answered, it was like the sound of a 
« trumpet, "t 

I cannot dismiss this subject without taking notice of the 
infelicity of D'Alembert's theory with respect to the source 
of the blind man's mistake. A much more simple one must 
immediately occur to every inhabitant of this country, from 
the appropriatix?^ of red to the military uniform ; combined 
with the conspicuous rank which the trumpet has occupied, in 
all ages, among the musical instruments employed in war. 

The peculiarljr strong and impressive effect produced on the 
blind man's ear hy the brazen din of the trumpet, accompany* 
ing and overpowering the other instruments of martial music, 
would naturally be the signal which announced to him the 
t pomp of some military parade ; and, such is the strength of 
I the association between scarlet and the military profession, that 
among the lower orders red-coats and soldiers are synonymous 
terms. Dryden has even admitted this cant phrase into his 
poetry: 

• Not having D'Alembert's works at hand, I cannot refer 16 the place from 
which I copied the above passage, but as it is transcribed in my oT^n hand, I caa 
idj upon the exactness of the quotation. 

t VSttik Hh chap. 4. sect. 11. 

8 
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( The fearful passenger, who travels late. 

Shakes at the moonshine shadow of a rush. 
And sees a red-coat rise from every bush.* 

I have little doubt that D'AIembert himself would have 
preferred this solution to that which he has proposed, if scar* 
let had been the military uniform in France^t or if the colour 
in question, instead of scarlet, had been white. 

Whatever opinion may be formed on this very trifling point, 
D'Alembert is entitled to equal praise for the ingenious appli- 
cation he has made of the story to illustrate the extensive 
and powerful influence of language upon thought It seems 
to have struck Locke's fancy very strongly in this point of 
view, for he has alluded to it repeatedly in diflerent parts of 
his Essay. 



SECTION FOURTH. 



Miscellaneous Observations on Language. 

The latest inquirers into that branch of literature which re- 
lates to language, have directed their attention chiefly to the 
etymological study of diflerent tongues, considered as a guido < 
to our conclusions concerning the origin and migrations of the 
various tribes of our species. As this view of the subject has^ 
at first sight, but a remote connexion with the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, I shall dismiss it with a few miscellaneous 
remarks. Some of these will be found, I flatter myself, not 
altogether foreign to the design of this work. 

* <' In the first crusade,'* (says Mr. Gibbon) " all the crosses were red ; ia the 
<' third, the French alone preserved that colour, while green crosses were adoptr ' 
*' ed by the Flemm^, and white by the English. Yet in England^ red ever wf^ 
•* peaara the fixoounte, and, as it were, the national colour of our military "~ 
** siau and tmiforms.'* — Decline and Fall, &c. Vol. XI. p. 11. 

1 1 had always imagined, that the above solution must have immediat 
presented itself to every Englishman capable of the slightest reflection, till I 
with the following passage in an Essay on Tragedy, by the late Horace "" 
pole. 

" When blind Professor Sanderson said, he supposed scarlet was like the 
" of a trumpet, it proved he had been told that scarlet was the most 
** colours, but showed he had not otherwise an idea of it" — llioughts on 
by Lord Orford. See his Works, Vol. 11. p. 309. 

This quotation, by the way, may serve to prove, that the anecdotes i,, 
noble aotiior are not always to be implicitly relied on, even vrith respect i 
own contemporaries. His incorrectness, in the present instance, is tbe.^ 
wonderful, as he was himself, (as I happen to know from good author!^,) 4* 
of Sanderson's, aAd lived with him in habits of intimacy, while a student 
bridge. 
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The first author of eminence who led the way in these ety- 
mological speculations was Leibnitz, whose various contribu- 
tions to this branch of knowledge occupy no inconsiderable 
space in the general collection of his works. In his earliest 
publication on the subject, which forms the first article in the 
first volume of the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy, he has 
very clearly and concisely stated the important purposes to 
which he conceived such researches to be subservient, as well 
as the leading principle which he proposed to keep in view in 
carrying them on. I shall only quote the introductory para- 
graph ; but the whole paper well deserves the attention of 
those whose taste leads them to similar pursuits. 

** Cum remotse gentium origines historiam transcendant, 
" linguas nobis praestant veterum monumentorum vicem. Et 
*^ vetustissima linguarum vestigia supersunt in nominibus fluvi* 
**orum atque sylvarum, quae mutatis accolis plerumquc per- 
'' sistunt ; proximae sunt locorum ab hominibus constitutorum 
*' appellationes ; quanquam enim multse villae, multa oppida a 
^^ conditoribus nominentur, quod in German ia valde est fre- 
^' quens, quae serius exculta est ; alia tamen loca a situ, i pro- 
** ventu, a cseteris qualitatibus appellantur, et vetustiorum dif- 
"ficilis est etymologia. Nomina etiam Vetera hominum, quo- 
** rum nulla Germanise gens plura Frisiis retinuit, ducunt nos 
" in sacraria, ut sic dicam, veteris linguae. Ulud enim pro 
" axiomate habeo, omnia nomina qu(& vocaimis jyropHa^ ali- 
^^quando appellativa fuissBj alioqui ratione nulla consta- 
"rent.* Itaque quoties vocabulum fluminis, mentis, sylvae, 
"gentis, pagi, oppidi, villae, non intelliojimus, intelligere debe- 
^^mus, ab antiqua nos lingua discessissc.'*t 

In various other parts of his works, Leibnitz has enlarged 
on the ignorance in which we arc left by our historical records, 
with respect to the earlier migrations of the human race ; and 
has fully established this principle, in which all the soundest 

Chilosophers now acquiesce, that if any new lights shall ever 
e thrown on this part of the history of mankind, it is from 
these etymological researches, conducted by extensive learning 
under the guidance of sober judgment and good sense, that 
they are chiefly to be expected. 



• " JlKoqui ratione nulla constarent;" " otherwise they would exist without 

tof reason for their existence." 

11. Leibnitz seems here to allude to his famous principle of the sufficient reOf 
CM; aad to intimate, that, if the first proper names had not been descriptive or' 
^iiificant, there would have been no reason or motive to decide the choice of 
t£fr inventors in favour of one sound rather than of another. 

t Mi9ceUaQ. S^roltn, 1710, p. I. 
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In confirmation of this idea, I shall quote a passage from 
Mr. Home Tooke, an author whose opinion is justly entitled 
to considerable deference in all etymological discussions, and 
whose good sense has preserved him, on most occasions, from 
giving up his judgment to those fanciful resemblances and 
analogies, v^hich had so powerful an influence on the theories 
of most of his predecessors in this department of philology. 
The passage which follows, I introduce merely as a proof of 
the confidence with which, in the opinion of Tooke, we are 
entitled to reason concerning the migrations of our race in past 
ages, from the affinities between the languages which have pre- 
vailed in different parts of the globe. 

^^ It is a great mistake, into which both the Italian and Latin 
<^ etymologists have fallen, to suppose that all the Italian must 
^' be found in the Latin, and all the Latin in the Greek, for 
*^ the fact is otherwise. The bulk and foundation of the Latin 
^' language is Greek ; but great part of the Latin is the Ian- 
^^ guage of our northern ancestors, grafted upon the Greek. 
^' And to our northern language the etymologist must go, for 
*^ that part of the Latin which the Greek will not furnish ; and 
<* there, without any twisting or turning, or ridiculous forcing 
*^ and torturing of words, he will easily and clearly find it. 
** We want, therefore, the testimony of no historians, to con- 
<^ elude that the founders of the Roman state, and of the Latin 
*^ tongue, came, not from Asia, but from the north of Europe} 
^^ for the language cannot lie, and from the language of every 
^* nation we may with certainty collect its origin. In the same 
^' manner, even though no history of the fact had remained, 
''and though another Virgil and another Dionysius had again,* 
*'in verse and prose, brought another iEneas from another 
'^ Troy to settle modern Italy, after the destruction of the Ro-<, 
''man government, yet, in spite of such false history, or si* i 
" lence of history, we should be able, from the modern Ittt^l;^ 
" guage of the country, (which cannot possibly lie,) to concludi^ 
" with certainty, that our northern ancestors had again madK^l^ 
"another successful irruption into Italy, and again graftMrJ 
"their own language upon the Latin, as before upon tl^':j 
'^ Greek, for all the Italian which cannot be easily shown 
'^be Latin, can be easily shown to be our northern 
"guage.'^* 

• 

• Diversions of Purley, Vol. H. p. 140, quarto edit— A similar obsc 
made by Leibnits in the memoir above quoted. " £x Celtis, id est 
'< GaUisque, Alpes I^renaeosque trangressis, Italiam et Hispaniam habita< 
*< cepiiBe credibile est, longe ante illos qui memorantur livio Gallorum por 
" adventus. Aborigines Italis intelligo, id est incolas Gmcis, Lydis. B 
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Id this department of literature, important future discove- 
ries may, I think, be confidently anticipated, in proportion as 
a more extensive communication among the different tribes of 
mankind shall be opened, and as the affinities between their 
various languages shall be more accurately investigated. Those 
which have been already traced among some of the most re- 
mote and apparently unconnected tongues, are sufficient to de- 
monstrate, how imperfectly we are acquainted with the past 
migrations of our race ; and, if they are not yet sufficient to 
afford a direct proof of the common descent of the different in- 
habitants of our globe, unquestionably tend, the farther the sub- 
ject is prosecuted, to lend additional presumptions in favour of 
that conclusion. 

In order, however, to render the study of the affinit}^ of lan- 
guages a solid foundation for our conclusions, it is necessary 
that those who devote themselves to it, (keeping in mind the 
limited grasp of the human powers,) should guard against the 
danger of rendering their labours fruitless, by aiming at what 
is wholly beyond the comprehension of our faculties. A few 
languages, grammatically and critically possessed, would ena- 
ble them to add more usefully to the mass of philological know- 
ledge, than the alnriost miraculous gift of tongues displayed in 
the labours of Adelung and some of his successors.* When 
I say this, I would not be understood to detract from the great 
and acknowledged merits of these literary prodigies. What 
tbey have done, was necessary to prepare the way for the 
minuter industry of their successors. The great outlines be- 
ing now marked out, and the limits of the chief departments 
settled, it will be comparatively easy for inferior artists to com- 
plete the details of the survey. Much may be expected, for 
mach has been already done^ by those missionaries to foreign 



** Fhonicibus aliisque mari advectis antiqulores. Nam antiquissimae migrationes 
" onnes terra facte sunt, serius et xgr^ magna multitudo navigavit: quanquam 
" l^cito contrarium exciderit. Graecorum deinde mults in Italia maritime colo- 
** aie conditae sunt: inde lingua Latina ex Celtica GraeciUiue mbtis nata. Postea 
'* fMurs Italie citerior Gallia Cisalpinae, ulterior magns Grecise nomen tulit ; in 
*' medio Latini et Tusci cum vicinis plurimum utrinque trahebant. Hetruscam 
" antiqaam Bon intelligimus, ac quae ipsius in lapiclibus nonnullis supersunt, ne 
« kgimiu qaidem."— P. 10. 
On this subject see also DicHormetire Etymologiqtte de La Langue Latine, 
[. vidi the Dt^eincrs Pre/immoire, in the 6th Vol. of Court de Gebelin's J(fom2e 

* I call it an almost miraeulou8 ,gift, because in looking over such tables as 
^tal exhibited in the Supplement to the EIncyclopedia Britannica, (see article 
tmguages,) I can only wonder and admire at faculties to which I am unconscious 
if pcwaegiBng in myself any thing at all analogous. 
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parts, who, id the midst of their more important occupationsi 
have not thought it an unworthy employment of their time to 
make an accurate study of the languages spoken by the na* 
tions they wish to convert. In India it is well known what 
the^ have accomplished, by translating the Scriptures into 
difierent tongues, even into the sacred language of the Bra- 
mins ; with which I have little doubt some of them now possess 
a more intimate and familiar acquaintance than had previously 
been acquired by any other class of scholars who have visited 
the East. 

On the other hand, it is impossible not to feel some scepti- 
cism concerning etymological researches, when they turn on 
languages which are accessible only to a small number of Scho- 
lars; the deceptions which are commonly practised in support 
of such theories, being facilitated in proportion to the obscuri- 
ty in which the subject is involved. When I say deceptionSf 
I would not, by any means, insinuate, that they are always in- 
tentional and culpable. It is a natural and pardonable weak- 
ness, to overvalue even a smatterir^g of knovi'ledge which is 
possessed by few ; and one of the adepts may be readily ex- 
cused, if he addresses the public on his favourite subject, in a 
more confident tone than he would have assumed, had the 
points in question lain more open to general examination. 
Add to this, that when once the mind is intoxicated with a 
theory, it eagerly grasps at every shadow of evidence which 
seems to favour it, and is generally the first dupe to the sys- 
tem it has created.^ I well remember the impression univer* 

* In the hope of ^ardine my younger readers against lending too eaqr ii tuAi 
to the seducing theories of etymologists, I shall subjoin the sober opinion of m 
writer, who, of all our contemporaries, was best entitled, from his own unpasal* 
leled acquisitions, to form a competent judgment on this subject; — I need scarce^ 
ly say that I allude to Sir William Jones. 

<* Etymology has, no doubt some use in historical researches; but it is a mediom .\ 
« of proof so very fallacious, that, where it elucidates one fact, it obscurei c »,^ 
<< thousand, and more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than leads to any adkL; 1 
" conclusion; it rarely carries with it any internal power of conviction from a ra*.^;! 
** semblance of sounds or similarity of letters, yet, often where it is wholly vum^ \l 
** sisted by those advantages, it may be indisputably proved by extrinsic evideneaJ J 
«< We know a poateriari, that- both fitz and hijo, by the nature of two several -^ 
<< dialects, are derived from filius ,* xhtx uncle comes from amia^ and Mtn 
<< from extra; \h?X jour is deducible, through the Italian, from dies; and 
<' nol from /tMctnia, or the singer in groves; that aciwrOj ecvreuil, and sq 
*< are compounded of two Greek words descriptive of the animal; which el 
<< logics, though they could not have been demonstrated d priori, might eer 
'* confirm, if any such confirmation were necessary, the proofs of a connejdoftl 
( tween the members of one great empire ; but when we derive our hanger or 
( pendant sword from the Persian, because ignorant travellers thus mil 

word khanjer, whicbj, in truth, means a different weapon, or sandal 
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sally produced, by the speculations of the learned and respect- 
able General Vallancey, when he first attempted to demon- 
strate a very striking analogy between the Celtic and certain 
oriental tongues, particularly between the Celtic and the lan- 
guage spoken by the ancient Phoenicians. A specimen of 
that language has been preserved by Plautus in one of bis 
plays, which contains some speeches of Hanno, a Carthagi- 
nian^ in the language of his country : and, in the opinion of 
some who have devoted much time to the study of the Celtic 
tongues, he has succeeded in establishing the identity of this 
Phoenician fragment with the Irish, — reasonable allowances 
being made for the change which the languages may be sup- 
posed to have undergone during the lapse of so many ages ; 
and, also, for the corruptions which the Carthaginian speeches 
must have suffered from the mistakes of ignorant transcri- 
bers. 

In confirmation of the conclusion to which Vallanccy was 
led by the foregoing discovery, it was farther observed, that 
the number of Phoenician letters introduced by Cadmus into 
Greece was (according to Tacitus and Pliny) sixteen ; the 



" the Greek, because we suppose that sandals were sometimes made of it, we 
" gain no ground in proving the affinity of nations, and only weaken arguments 
" which might otherwise be firmly supported." * 

From this quotation it appears how very fallacious are those conclusions con- 
cerning the affinity of different languages which rest merely on a similarity, or 
even an identity of sounds, unsupported by any collateral considerations; and, on 
die other hand, with what confidence the pedigree of a word may sometimes be 
traced from a word in another language with which it does not contain one letter 
in common; due allowances being made for that systematical permutation of one 
letter for another which is often observable in cognate tongues. This study, 
therefore, to be successfully prosecuted, supposes a very critical knowledge of 
hodn the languages in question; an accomplishment which does not fall to the lot 
of many etymologists. One of them of some note, and certainly of considerable 
iageniuty, seems to have considered his deficiencies in this respect as favourable 
to hb researches. " In the few modern languages (says Mr. Whiter) which I 
" have endeavoured to speak, French, Italian, Grerman, and Spanish, I have ever 
*' Ubonred in vain to acquire fluency and facility ; yet even this circmnstance 
" WIS favourable to my inquiries ; I endea»owed to supply that deficiency by 
" number y which exited in the perfection of each ; and when I had learnt alt 
** that I could acquire in one language, I proceeded to another. In advancing 
** to this point I feund some speed and promptitude ; and thus, by comparing 

, I ^ Bany langnages, I learnt the affimity of the whole."---(Introduction to Mr. 
Whiteir'a Etymologieon Magnwn^ or Universal Etymological Dictionary ; with 

\ BiMrmtioiw drawn from various Languages — English, Gothic, Saxon, German, 
filMilih, fcc. fcc— Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, 
Binetiigne, &c. — ^the Dialects of the Sclavonic; and the Eastern Languages, 
Briii«w» Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Gipsey, Coptic, &c. &c. Cambridge, 1800.) 
If odm- peiyglots were equally candid, I have no doubt they would make a sim^ 
hr confM^n. 

♦ Works of Sir William Jones, Vol. I. p. 20. 
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number of the Irish alphabet is seventeen.* It is remarkable, 
toOy that in the Irish alphabet, the vowels are placed last, after 
all the consonants ; and, in this, that it agrees with no other 
known alphabet but the Lybian and the Phoenician, t 

It has been objected to this, that if the Irish had received 
their letters from the Phoenicians, they would, like the Phoeni- 
cians, have written from right to left But the objection is- 
such as to appear, on examination, rather favourable to Xhm 
hypothesis in question. There is no doubt that the Greeks 
received their letters from the Phoenicians ; and, therefore 
we must suppose, that in the time of Cadmus, they wrote from 
right to left, as the Phoenicians did ; yet, so early as in the 
time of Herodotus, we know that the Greeks wrote from left 
to right, j: for he, speaking of the Egyptians, mentions it as an 
extraordinary peculiarity, that they should write the contrary 
way. The Irish also might anciently have written from right 
to left, and changed as the Greeks did. Some of the Irish in- 
scriptions at New Grange§ are written from right to left, and ■' 
left to right alternately, as are several old Irish manuscripts. 
This manner was called by the Greeks, boustrophedon^ be- 
cause it resembled the course of the plough ; and we are told 
by General Vallancey, that it is called by the Irish, the path . 
qf the reapers, || *■ j 

One other circumstance (according to these theorists) i#" \^ 
worthy of attention ; that the Irish, like the Egyptians, had a 
sacred character, as well as the popular or profane. The 
sacred character is called ogham^ and (it is said) to resemble 
much the characters at Persepolis,^ From a correspondence 
which took place between General Vallancey and Sir William 
Jones, it appears that this word ogham^ or agam, denotes 
mysterious knowledge^ in the Sanscrit language ;^^ and, with 



^ 



* Grammar of the Irish Language by General Vallancey, 26. 16. 

t Vallancey*8 Collectanea de Rebus ERbemieia, Vol. II p. 194. 

X Euterpe, XXXVI. 

\ New Grange, near Drogheda, county of Meath, where the most aiu 
inscriptions in Ireland are to be found. — Collectanea de Rebus Hibemieis^ y< 
II. p. 210. 

iflbid-p, 326. 

H Les caracteres Irlandois appell^s ogham ont beaucoup de rapport avec 
de Persepolis — Bailly, Lettres sur VAtlantide, p. 458. 

*'' With all due deference to so illustrious a name, I must be permitted here J 
obserye, that the countenance given by Sir William Jones to the q;>ecQlatkaia^ 
General Vallancey, together with the endless Memoirs on the Sacred Isle^^of 
West, by his ingenious friend the credulous and indefatigable Major 
contributed much to procure to the dreams of the learned Irishman, the ytkfi 
neral attention which they once drew in this island. 

The following extracts from Sir William Jones's Discourses to th& 
Calcutta will explain and justify tbe above remark: 
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respect to the word Sanscrit itself, it has been confidently 
stated, on the authority of Celtic scholars, that it denotes an^ 
dent writing in the Gaelic tongue.^ 

The magnificent bequest of the late Mr. Henry Flood (the 
celebrated orator in the Irish Parliament) to Trinity College, 
Dublin, was intended more particularly to promote the eluci« 
dation of these problematical and interesting facts, t Sir 
Laurence Parsons mentions it as a circumstance << which he 
" bad often heard Mr. Flood notice with regret, that, while in 
" the East, ingenious men were collecting and translating with 
'< such laudible industry, the ancient writings of the inhabi- 
« tants of the region between Indus and the Ganges, no at- 
" tempt was made to connect their researches with those of 
«• our Celtic antiquaries. He thought that many of the truths 
" of ancient history were to be found at these two extremities 
" of the world ; that they would reflect light and knowledge 
<^ upon each other, and lead to a more certain acquaintance 
" with the early history of man.^^J 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed since this publication of 
Sir Laurence Parsons, during which lime I do not hear that 
aay progress has been made in those inquiries which the be-* 
qpest of Mr. Flood was intended to encourage. From this^ it 
seems reasonable to conclude, that the discoveries which he so 
ainguinely anticipated have not answered his expectations ; 
or, rather, that the facts which he assumed as his data, have 
not been verified by a more accurate scrutiny. That such a 
Bcrutiny has taken place can scarcely be doubted, when it is 
considered how many Celtic scholars (both Irish and Scotch) 
have visited India in the course of this interval. 

" It has been observed, that the writing at Persepolis bears a strong resem- 
" Uance to. that which the Irish call ogham ; the word agam in Sanscrit means 
" m^erioua knowledge; but I dare not affirm that the two words had a common 
" onsin, and only mean to suggest, that, if the characters in question be really 
" alpnabetical, they were probably secret and sacerdotal, or a mere cipher, per- 
" h^M, of which the priests only had the key." — ^Works of Sir William. Jonev, 
YoL I. p. 86. 

" Colonel Vallancey, whose learned inquiries into the ancient literature of Ire- 
" land are highly interesting, assures me that Crishna in Irish means the sua ; 
" and we find Apollo and Sol considered by the Roman poets as the same deity. 
" I am inclined, indeed, to believe, that not only Criahna and Viahnu, but even 
" Brakma and fiftoa, when united, and expressed by the mystical word o'Ut 
^ were deingned by the fir^t idolaters to represent the solar fire," &c. &c. kc-^ 
Ibid. p. 268. ^' This mystical word," we are told in another part of the same 
diKoarse, ** never escapes the lips of a pious Hindu, who meditates on it in 
"snence." 

* AncieBt Bfetaphysics, Vol. IV. p. 848. 

t. ^^ estate which Mr. Flood bequeathed for this purpose is worth £5000 
aysar^HSir Laurence Parsons' Observations on the Bequest of Mr. Flood p. 70. 

X CBr Lauru&ce Parson's Observations of the Bequest of Mr. Flood, pp. W, M. 

D 
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After the issue of this very promising enterprise, it is not 
surprising, that the scepticism of many should be rather in- 
creased than, diminished, concerning the speculations of our 
present race of Polyglots. 

In consequence of the profound silence which has been so 
long maintained on this subject, the noise which it once made 
would probably, in the course of a few years more, have 
sunk into total oblivion, had not the patriotic bequest of 
Mr. Flood perpetuated the memory of General Vallaneey'e 
writings. To the rising generation, it n^ay not be altogether 
useless to have alluded here to the history of this philological 
misadventure. 



SECTION FIFTH. 

■r1 

MiftcellaneouB Observations on Language, continued. . j 

A&ioNG the other speculations which have found favour with 
our modern philologers, I must not omit to mention an opinion^r ^i 
which appears, from a dialogue of Plato, to have been alsd !f 
maintained in some of the philosophical schools of ancient / 
Greece. According to this theory, we are taught, that, ai.^' 
nothing exists without a caustj or, as Leibnitz expresses i^^j 
without a sufficient reason^ we must conclude, that the savagM; 
who first imposed names on surrounding objects, were decided 
in their choice of the various sounds which they employed for 
this purpose, by some fancied resemblance or analogy between 
the sound, and the thing which it was to denote. In the case 
of sonorous objects this is easily conceivable ; and, in point ol 
fact, many examples of it may be produced from all langua[^ 
Thus, in our own, a serpent is said to hiss ; a fly to buzz ; 
lion to roar ; an ass to bray ; a cock to crow. In these, ani 
other cases of the same kind, the theory in question may 
safely admitted. 

In the case, however, of objects perceived by the eye alone/ 
and, still more, of things intellectual and moral, the application 
of the theory becomes much more difficult. But, even in sueh.:^ 
instances, it has been imagined, that some analogy, however 
obscure and distant, has been fancied between the thing 
its original name. In proof of this, a pretty long list has I 
produced of articulate sounds which have the same signific 
tion in a great variety of languages, although the things whi 
these sounds denote seem to have no relation to' any objeet 
hearing. The mechanism of the organs by which these 
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are pronounced, is supposed to have some analogy to the qua- 
lities by which the objects they denote are more peculiarly 
distinguished ; and this trifling circumstance has been pre- 
sumed sufficient to decide the choice, where all other things 
were equal.* Thus the President de Brosses conceives, that, 
in most languages, st is significant of stability or rest ; Jl of 
fluency; cl of a gentle descent, &c. A similar fancy was in- 
dulged long before by the cool mathematical head of Dr. Wal- 
lis, who, in his Grammar of the English Language, represents 
it as one of the distinguishing excellencies of our tongue, that 
it abounds with words beginning with combinations of letters 
expressive of the things they signify. ^< Notandum autem 
^^est, in Yocibus linguae nostras nativis, magnam ut plurimum 
<< literarum reique signidcatae consensum reperiri. 

^^Adeoque literarum soni tenuiores, acutiores, crassiores, 
<• obtusiores, molliores, fortiores, clariores, obscuriores, magis- 
<<que striduli, &c. pares non rare in rebus significatis affectus 
'Mnnuunty et quidem plures nonnunquam in eadem voce licet 
*^ monosyllaba.t * * * * Et hoc quidem tam frequenter, ut 

* * la the foUowing passage of Aulus Gellius, an attempt is made to point out a 

nhtkm between the configuration of the organs and emission of the voice in the 

fRMnmciation of the monosyllables vos (you) and noa (we,) and the respective 

^'. MUkings of these words. His reasonings bear a remarkable resemblance to those 

]ti wome ingenious French writers. 

' It 18 a question which has been much agitated among philosophers, whether 

** Bnnes are natural signs of things, or imposed by chance. On this subject P. 

*' Nigidius, in his Literary Commentaries, has maintained that words, both pro- 

*' par names and appellatives, have been assigned to objects not by accidental ap- 

** pnpiiation, but by some instinctive impulse of nature. To prove that words are 

** tbai natural rather than arbitary signs, he adduces various arguments. From 

** dieie I have selected the following as ingenious and curious. When we say 

'* foff," he observes, ** we make use of a certain motion of the organs of speech 

I " C0ReqK>nding with the signification of the word; that is, we gradually protrude 

I'tte lips, and impel the breath towards the persons whom we address. But, on 

^*^.liie oontrary, when we pronounce the word nos^ their neither occurs any for- 

^Waid impulse of the breath, nor any protrusion of the lips, but we direct the 

* aoFement both of lips, and breath inwards, as it were, to ourselves. The 
^ mne circumstances may be remarked when we say ego and tu, or mihi and 
" iUi. For, in like manner, as when by signs we reject or assent to a request, 
" the motion of the head and of the eyes bears some analogy to the thing sig- 
" nified, so in the words of which we have been speaking, we may observe, if 
'* I may so express it the instinctive gesticulation of the mouth and the breath. 
" Hie same remarks apply to the corresponding words in the Greek language." 
—A. Geltius, JVbc/. Attica J Lib. x. cap. 4. 

t Of this Dr. Wallis gives a great variety of instances; some of them undoubt- 
cQy very happily chosen, in support of his position, while others can scarcely be 
fRMed into his service without much fanciful, or rather extravagant, over-refine- 

leat A few examples will suffice as a specimen. 

" Sic voces ab str inchoate, fortiores, rei significatss vires et conatus innuunt ; 

• nt Hrongt (ex a-t^oinvuy cn^^ww/M,) strength, to strow, to strike, a stroke, a 
= *i6^, stri/ej to strive, to straggle, to stretch, streight, to siram, string, 
^'^Mrt^^ stream, strand, to strip, to stray, to strttggle, strange* stride, sti^ndslles 
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<^ vix ulla, quatn scio, lingua hac in re huic nostrse sequi- 
** paranda videatur : Adeo ut in una nonnunquam voce mono- 
<^ syllaba (quales sunt nostrae fere omnes, si flectionem demas) 
<< illud signanter exprimitur, quod in linguis aliis nisi composi- 



'* &c. Neque obstat, quod in horum aliquot manifeete compareant Latinae 
**originis vestigia: quippe Angli, ut ad hujusmodi sonus fonn*nt ipn Yocabulat 
*< ita et aliunde sic formata avidius arripiunt 

*< St Tires* item, sed minores, innuit: quantse scilicet parta tuendo potiiui qnam 
*< nova acquirendo sufficiant: (quasi esset ex sto desumptum:) ut to ttand^ a Steffi 
" to stai/i to stvff, to stifle y to stick, to stutter, stammer, to stagger, to stickle, 
** to stick, stock, stem, a sting, to sting, a stump, to stumble, to step, to stamp, 
** (unde to stamp, ferro imprimere;) a stone, steel, stem, stanch, (firmus,) to 
*< stare, steep, steeple, a standard, in quibus omnibus st firmum quid et fixum 
** innuit* 

Thr violentiorem motum innuunt ; ut to throw^ to thrust, to throng, to throb, 
« to threaten, &c. &c. 

'* JVr obliquitatem quandam seu distortionem innuunt: ut utry, to wreathe, i9 
" wrest, to Ufrestle, to ujring, &c. &c. 

<* Cr ruptum quid, saltern incurvatum seu luxatom innuit; ut to crack, to eraek- 
'* le, to crow, to crowd, to cram, &c. Que omnia vel fractionis aliquid Tel 
'* fragoris crepitusve videntur insinuare. 

** Alia, quasi ex cruce desumerent cr decussationem innuunt ; ut to ero8», 
" (decussare,) to cruise, a crutch, a crosier, cross-grained. Hinc Richaidis 
" dim Rex Angliie dicebatur erouehed-backed, non qw>d dorso fuerit mcurvoto, 
** sed quod a terso gesture gcstiebat formam crusis" — The Grammatica •Atflf* 
eana is to be found in the third volume of the Opera Mathematica of ut* 
Wallis. 

Nor did Leibnitz think this view of etymology altogether unworthy of his tt^ 
tention. " Ex ipsa natura soni, litera canina motum violentum notat, at K finale 
** ejus obstaculum, quo sistitur. Sic in rudt {einerh ruck thun) promotio violenta 
** est sed per gradus ubi quavis vice motus sistitur. Sic etiam adhibetur recken, 
** cum subito vi magna nee sine sono intenditur filum vel aliud, ita tamen, ut non 
" rumpatur, sed sistat impetum: ita habemus ex linea curva rectam, eamque in- 
*' «tar cordaa tensam. Sed ubi ruptio fit, pro litera K sistente, sequitur S, vel Z, 
*' motus exeuntis index, et fit riss, reissen, riz. Tales detegunt sese primae ori- 
*' gines vocabulorum, quoties penetrari potest ad radi cem *rti( ofofitxroiniui 
** Sed plerumque tractu temporum, crebris translationibus veteres et nativse fligni- 
" ficationes mutats sunt aut obscurats. Neque vero ex instituto profecte, ct 
** quasi lege conditae sunt linguae, sed naturali quodam impetu natse homidimis' 
<* sonoB ad affectus motusque animi attemperantium." — Miscellanea Bero" 
Tom. I. p. 2. 

— — y 

* This combination of letters has struck our most eminent etymologists, mofc, 
perhaps, than any other; not only Wallin. but the President Des Brosses aimt , 
Court de Gebelin. ** Nous ne citeions ici (says the last of these writers) qii*ia,^ 
« seul exemple de cette nature; mais il vaut lui seul une legion: c'est st. Ce n 
'< d6signe la propri^t^ d'etre 6x6, arrets, de rester en place; c'est le mouvement< 
** le cri de ceux qui desirent qu'on s'arreie, qu'on reste en place; d'ou vient.cetak'i 
'* si ce n'est parce qu'en pronon^ant s, on produit un esp^ce de sifiement qm 
** cite I'attention de celui qui va devant ; et que I'intonation t qui venant ft 
" suite, est s^che, brieve, et fixe, indique naturellement la fixity dans laqudle 
" desire que soit cette personne." 

<* Quoi qu'il en soit, aucune langue d'Europe, dans laquelle st ne soit le 
■* d'une multitude de mots, regard^s eux-m^mes comme dee mots radican&^i^ 
Monde PrimiHf, T. HI. p. 353. 
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<' tis, aut decompositisy aut longa nonnunquam verborum peri- 
^< phrasi vix aut ne vix explicari potest. '^ 

These^ and other remarks of the same kind, which had been 
thrown out (chiefly, perhaps, as a curious and amusing exercise 
of ingenuity,) by the writers quoted below, have been pushed 
much farther, and reduced into a serious and systematical form 
by some late authors ; among whom the most noted is M. 
Court de Gebelin, author of a work entitled Monde Primitifj 
Analyse et ConiparS avec le Monde Moderne, considere dans 
PHistoire Naturelle de la Parole^ ou Origine du Langage 
et de VEci'iture. This work certainly does honour to the au- 
thor's learning, and contains many ingenious and original re- 
marks ; and what adds much to its value, is the summary it 
exhibits of all that is important in the labours of his predeces- 
sors. It must, however, be owned, that the perusal of it is 
tedious ; the author having spread his materials over nine 
quarto volumes, although they might have been compressed 
into two, or at most into three, with great advantage. The 
part of ,it, in particular, which relates to ancient mythology, 
which it is not improbable that he considered as the most val- 
Bsble of the whole, might, in my opinion, have -been omitted 
without injury to his reputation. 

The most remarkable peculiarity in M. de Gebelin's system, 
is the attempt he makes to show, that there is, in every single 
letter, an expression of some idea, feeling, or sentiment: So 
that he considers every alphabetical letter as a kind of root of 
fhe primitive language, and, OiUisequently, of all the languages 
derived from it. Voweia he considers as the painting and lan- 
guage of sensations ;* consonants^ as the painting and lan- 
guage of ideas. The proofs he produces of this very bold po- 
sition are some of them highly curious, — but for these I must 
refer to his work. 

Of this theory, the germs are plainly discernible, not only 
in those speculations of which I have laid specimens before the 
reader, in my quotations from Wallis and Leibnitz, but, as I 
hinted in the beginning of this Section, in one of the Dia- 
logues of Plato.t I cannot help suspecting that the late Dn 



* How is this doctrine, which represents all the vowels as so many radicals^ to 
be reconciled with the author's fundamental position, that Towels are of no ac- 
tount in the comparison of words ? ** Les voyelles ne aont Hen dans la eompa- 
nuan dea mots.** — Monde PrimUif, Tome III. p. 47. 

t Craiylus, siye de Recta Nominum Ratione. n|«Tov /uiy tatwf to P lyuo/^f 
^ pufrrtu eoavn^ o^yttfof wdu ireta-H( txc Ktv)iati»e, &c. &c. (Platon. Op. Serrani, 
t, • p. 426.) The wbDle passage is curious, but much too long to be quoted here. 
' The followixig very succixict suounary by Mr. Gray wiU convey a general idea of 
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Murray was partly influenced by a similar train of thinking, 
in forming his somewhat ludicrous list of the nine monosylla- 
bles quoted below, which he gives as the basis of the Euro* 
pean languages.* He seems, indeed, himself, to be occasion- 
ally conscious of this influence. ^^It is certain,^' he observes 
in one passage, ^' that a natural connexion exists between the 
*^ sound and sense, and that we therefore express harsh sensa- 
*^ tions by harsh articulate sounds. ^^ His manner of express- 
ing himself, however, in general, seems rather to imply, that 
these radical sounds were obtained entirely by induction and 
analysis : but it is by no means impossible, that he may have 
been more under the influence of theory than he was aware ; 
and even supposing his own mind to have been free from any 

the scope of the doctrine which Plato puts in the mouth of Socrates coBceming 
the " powers of the several Greek letters, an(J the manner of their formation ; 
*< viz. the P, expressive of motion, being formed by a tremulous motion of the 
** tongue; the 1 of smallness and tenuity; the «, Y, 2, Z, of all noises made by the 
**' air; the A and T of a cessation of motion; the A of slipperiness and gliding; the 
" same with a F prefixed, of the adherence and tenacity of fluids; the N of any 
" thing internal ; the A of largeness; the O of roundness; and the H expressive ' 
" of length" 

It may be worth while to add, that, in the opinion of Mr. Gray, (an excellent 
judge) this Dialogue is *< the least considerable of all Plato's works, and was pro- 
** probably written when he was veiy young."— XJray's Works by Mathias^' 
Vol. II. p. 376. 

* <* I. To strike or move with swift, equable^ penetrating, or sharp effect, was 

*' If tne motion was less sudden, but of the same species, tcag. 

** If made with force, and a great effort, htbag. 

*' These are varieties of one word, originally used to mark the motion of fire^ 
** water, wind, darts. 

'* II. To strUce with a quick, vigorous, impelling force bag or btvagy of which 
"fag and pag are softer varieties. 

<< III. To strike with a harsh, violent, strong blow, dwag, of which ihtDog and 
** twc^ are varieties. 

" IV. To move or strike with a quick, tottering, unequal impulse, gioag or 
" ewag. 

V. To strike with a pliant slap, lag and hlag. 

VI, To press by strong force or impulse, so as to condense, bruise, or cosii^ >Si 
pel, mag. ^ jj 
" VII. To strike with a crushing, destroying power, nag and hnag^ ■' ^ 
" VIII. To strike with a strong, rude, sharp, penetrating power, rag or hragm ^ 
** IX. To move with a weighty strong impulse, swag^^ — ^History of the £uio-a 

<' pean Languages, &c. by the late Alexander Murray, D. D. Vol. I. pp. 31, 82. \ 

*' By the help of these nine monosyllables (says Dr. Murray) all the European ^ ' 
•* languages have been formed." — Ibid. p. 39. ;^ 

In a subsequent part of his work, we are told that the Sanscrit and the Penio^.,:i 
have been formed by the help of the same nine monosyllables. " It has bectt'lc, ^ 
" shown how the original language of Europe rose from nine monosyllables «Bdi( 
" their varieties; all original Sanscrit and Persic verbs are either these nine woidv«^!^ 
" and their varieties, or simple compounds of these, which may be called ■ecoii-:'^'' 
<' dary verbs, or compounds of secondary verbs, with the original consignifiiai^j 
*^ tive words, which mav be called ternary compounds or derivatives."— lbij««'^ 
Vol. II. p. 229. 
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speculative bias, wef must still have recourse to some such the- 
ory as that of Gebelin and De Brosses, to account for the agree- 
ment of the framers of language, in so many instances, to fix 
on the same radical sounds to convey the same ideas. 

That these theories are altogether unfounded, I am far from 
thinking; but I am fully convinced that they have been all 
carried too far, and that fancy or whim has had a large share 
in their formation. Nor need I scruple to hazard this remark 
with respect to any writer, however eminent for learning and 
^nius, when I apply it to him in common with Gebelin and 
De Brosses, and with the still more illustrious names of Wallis 
and Leibnitz.^ 

Of late years, a perfectly new subject of speculation has 
been opened to philologers in the Sanscrit, or sacred language 
of the Indian Bramins ; which, in the systematical regularity 
of its structure, as well as in its unfathomable antiquityj 
would appear to form an exception to every other tongue 
known in the history of the human race. At first, it strongly 
excited the curiosity of learned and inquisitive men, from the 
hope held out by some distinguished members of the Asiatic 
Society, that the knowledge of it would furnish a key to im- 
mense stores of wisdom and of fancy locked up in the reposi- 
tories of the Bramins. But as this hope ha^ not hitherto been 
realized, a suspicion has, of late, gained ground, that these art- 
ful priests have little or nothing to communicate which is like- 
ly either to enlarge the boundaries of science, or to add to the 
classical treasures of imagination already in our possession. 
The Sanscrit has, accordingly, become to philosophers an ob- 
ject of curiosity rather on its own intrinsic account, than from 
any idea of its instrumental utility. In this point of view, 
some information with respect to it has been, in our own 
times, communicated to the public, of too interesting a nature 
to be passed over in silence ; and I shall therefore make no 
apology for allotting to the consideration of it a separate sec- 
tion. 

* I had not the pleasure of knowing Dr. Murray personally, but I know well 
the high estimation in which his attainments as a Polyglot were held by two of 
the most competent judges in this island, the late Dr. Leyden and the late Mr. 
Hamilton of Hertford College. The opinion of the latter is recorded, along with 
Tirious other testimonies to the same purpose, in the very curious, interesting, 
and authentic memoir prefixed to Dr. Murray's Posthumous Works, by Sir Henry 
Hbncreiff Wellwood. Whatever, therefore, may be thought of the nine mono- 
qUables aboye quoted, and of some of Dr. Murray's other theoretical notions, 
tti eztentiYe and accurate acquaintance both with Ehiropean and Asiatic langua- 
ges, is incontestible; and when connected with the disadvantages under which he 
hbottred in point of education, is perhaps as extraordinary a fact as any known in 
Uw hitfoiy of letters. 
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If, in the prosecution of this subject, I should be thought to 
enlarge upon it at a length disproportionate to its importance, I 
hope that some allowance will be made for my partiality to an 
hypothesis, which seems to myself to possess some plausibility 
as well as noyelty ; while I attempt, at the same time, by va- 
rying the object of the reader's attention, to relieve a little the 
unavoidable uniformity of these abstract disquisitions. 



SECTION SIXTH. 

Miflcellaneous Observations on Language, continued.— Conjectores eoneenking 

the Origin of the Sanscrit. 

It is now a considerable time since the similarity between 
the Sanscrit and the Greek (and also between the Sanscrit and 
the Latin, which is the most ancient dialect of the Greek) was 
remarked by Mr. Halhed and Mr. Wilkins, the first English- 
men, it would seem, who attempted to study Sanscrit with 
grammatical accuracy.* They took notice particularly of the 
striking resemblance in many of those words, which, beiD|( 
necessarily co-eval with civilized society, no language could 
have borrowed from another, unless it was a derivative or dia- 
lect of that language. Of this kind are the names of num* 
bers ; of the members of the human body ; and of family re- 
lations, such as those of father, mother, and brother, t 

To Mr. Halhed we are indebted for two other very import- 
ant facts, that ^^ every Sanscrit verb has a form equivalent to the 
<< middle voice of the Greek, used through all the tenses with 
'^a reflective sense;'' % and that all the Greek verbs in fa are 
^^ formed exactly upon the same principle with ^he Sanscrit 
<< conjugations, even in the minutest particulars.'' § 

In addition to these facts, Mr. Wilkins remarked the coin* i 
cidence of the Sanscrit with the Greek, in the composition df i 
words with the letter a, implying a negation of the quality 'l 
expressed by the word, and therefore called by the Greek -i 
grammarians the •Alpha prtvativum. According to Mr. Wil» 
kins, this composition is equally common in both languages,|| 

* See the Preface to a Grammar of the Sanskrita Language, by Charles Wtt» 
kins, LL. D. ^t 

t Ancient Metaphysics, Vol. IV. p. 826. 

t Grammar of the Bengal Language, printed at Hoogly, in Bengal, Vn$f 
p. 101. » J 

^ Ibid. p. 126. 

(I 17ii$ coincidence between Sanscrit and Greek is not, so far as I know, 

tioned by Mr. Wilkins in any of his own publications ; but it is confidenttf •«»;' 
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Another conviDcing proof of the close affinity between San- 
scrit and Greek, is afibrded, in my opinion by the near coin- 
cidence between them in their system of prosody. On this 
point we have the conclusive testimony of Sir William Jones. 
<<The Sanscrit prosody is easy and beautiful. The learned 
<*will find in it almost all the measures of the Greeks, and it 
<< is remarkable, that the language of the Bramihs runs very 
« naturally into Sapphics, Alcaics, and Iambics. '' * 

A variety of other instances of the affinity or analogy be- 
tween these two languages have been taken notice of by other 
writers, since the time that the idea was first started by Mr. 
Halhed and Mr. Wilkins ; but the most decisive statement I 
have yet met with on the subject, occurs in a letter addressed 
to an anonymous correspondent in England, by the Rev. Da- 
vid Brown, Provost of the College of Fort William. The 
letter is dated Calcutta, 13th September 1806. 

After mentioning that a translation by the missionaries of 
the two first gospels will be ready by the end of this year, Mr. 
Brown adds, — ^' Shanscrit answers to Greek as face answers to 
'^fi^e in a glass. The translation will be perfect, while it will 
'^te almost verbal. A Shanscrit edition of the Gospels will 
^ be published with the Greek on the opposite page, as soon 
''as we can procure Greek types. You will find the verb in 
''the corresponding mood and tense, the noun and adjective in 
*'the corresponding case and gender. The idiom and govern- 
'' ment are the same ; where the Greek is absolute, so is the 
"Shanscrit, and in many instances the primitives or roots are 
''the same. This will exhibit a curious phenomenon to the 
"learned in Europe. ''t 



led, upon his authority, by Lord Monboddo, in the 4th volume of his Ancient 
Ibtaj^iyBicfl, p. 331. His words are these: — ** But a more extraordinary compo* 
*«lion in the Sanscrit than any I have hitherto mentioned, and which is the same 
** k the Greek, and is so remarkable a peculiarity in both languages, that I think 
" it ii impossible it could exist, except in languages that were originally the same. 
" The composition I mean is of words with the letter a, impl3ing a negation of 

the qamKty expressed by the word ; for which reason it is called by the Greek 

grunmarians the a privaiivei such as the words atxeatToc, o/Sxae^?!;, and hundreds 
" of others. Now, I am told, not only by Mr. Wilkms, but by others who have 
" qiplied to the study of the Sanscrit, particularly Mr. Hastings, Irho is not only 
" a good Greek scholar, but learned in the Sanscrit, that this composition is as 
" eommon in that language as it is in Greek." 

* Works of Sir William Jones. Vol. I. p. 359. 

t For some farther information on this subject, the curious reader is referred to 
Ml irticle in the S8d volume of the Edingburgh Review, p. 431, where some very 
MdUni^ analogies between Greek and &nscrit, (particularly in the inflections of 
Ai verbs,) are quoted from a Grerman publication by Francis Bopp. I regret 
Mdi, dwt my toul ignorance of the language pats it out of my power to luive 
neMBse to iIm criginu work. 

10 d 
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On a coincidence so astonishing, it would perhaps be more 
prudent for me to be totally silent; but the reader will, I hope, 
pardon me if I add a few conjectures to those of my predecea* 
sorsy concerning a fact which may be regarded as unparalleled 
in the history of man. These conjectures were suggested to 
me by a remark thrown out by Mr. Gibbon in his history. 
^^ I have long harboured a suspicion (he observes) that 8ome» 
^^ perhaps much^ of the Indian science was derived from tike 
<^ Greeks of Bactriana.'^ * To this hint^ however, I paid but 
little attention, till I found the same opinion stated with coa- 
siderable confidence by the very learned Meiners in his Hi^ 
taria de Veto Deo; who refers, in support of it, to the proofs 
alleged by Bayer in his Histjpria Regni Chrmcorum BaeM» 
ant. But, on looking into this work of Bayer, I was muefa 
disappointed to find that it embraces only a very narrow cor- 
ner of Indian science ; relating almost entirely to the names of 
numbers; the division of time into minutes, hours, weeks, 
months, &c. ; the Hindoo calendar; and certain astronomical 
cycles ; — which he labours to show that the Indians derived 
from the Greeks, and not the Greeks from the Indians. In 
his argument on this head he displays much curious learning: 
but he indulges also a good deal in conjectures ; and the apolo- 
f^y he offers for these appears to me just and philosophioal. 
Indeed it was chiefly to introduce this apology that I was led 
at present to refer to his work, as I flatter myself it may sei*ve> 
in some measure, to justify my presumption in indulging iflBa« 
gination a little upon a subject of which I have no pretension 
to treat from any knowledge of Eastern languages. ^* Sed de 
« Grsecis artibus, quemadmodum cum oriente communicatae fu* 
** erint, ex conjectura egi. Quo in loco veniam mihi dari cu- 
^^ pio, si minutis suspicioriibus plus fuerim obsecutus, quam yo- 
^^ bis videbitur asquum esse; Odiosum hoc est S9epe suspicari : 
<^ Attamen, ut mea opinio fert, in tempore et loco necessariom 
<^ atque utile. Ut enim in obscurissimis qusBStionibus primam 
^^hoc est, suspicari, ita^ si nihil preficiamus amplius^ extareet 
^' cognosci suspiciones nostras convenit, quibus fortassis alii o^ j 
^< casio preebeatur, aut hoc ipsum, aut novum et diversum itof j| 
^^sibi munijandi^ quo proximo ad veritatem perveniatur/' t ***V 

- :t 

The author o£ the article now referred to informs us, that the philolpma «f • j 
Germany have lately begun to direct their attention to the languages of Indik . 
He, in particular, speaks in terms of high praise of an Essay on the LMgiM||a 
and PMlosophy of tiie Indians, by the celebrated Mr. Frederick Sehlegw. Of 



this I know nothing, but from fine veiy general account ctf its object and rewdH^ 
ven \fj Madame de Stael, in her work, De PJillenuignC'-See Tome Saw. p.-l&t 
• Gibbon's History, Vol. Vn. p. M4. ■ 

t Bayeri HUtoria Regni Or^tcorvm Baetrianl Petropol], 1788. / ** 
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Before I proceed to say any thing of the Sanscrit, it may be 
proper to recal to the memory of the reader some facts, for 
which we hare the evidence of history, concerning the ancient 
intercourse between the Greek colony of Bactriana and the in- 
habitants of Hindoostan. 

It is universally known,* that, after the conquests of Alex- 
ander ia Asia, it was one great object of his policy to secure 
the possession of his new empire by incorporating and assimi- 
lating, as far as possible, his Asiatic and his European subjects. 
With this view we find him, soon after the victory at Arbela, 
•ssaming, along with many of his officers, the Persian dress, 
and adopting several of the customs of the conquered people. 
On the other hand, he encouraged the Persian nobles to learn 
the Greek language, and to cultivate a taste for Greek litera- 
ture. We find him, in prosecution of the same design, not 
only marrying one of the daughters of Darius, but choosing 
wives for a hundred of his principal officers in the most illus- 
trious Persian families. The example was so eagerly followed 
by the lower ranks, that, we are told, above ten thosuand Ma- 
eedonians married Persian women, and received marriage .gifts 
from Alexander, as a mark of his approbation. 

It is not to be doubted, even although we had no direct evi- 
denee of the fact, that he followed the same policy in his In- 
dian dominions ; but he was soon interrupted in the execution 
of bis plans by the mutinous spirit of his soldiers, and almost 
immediately afterwards by his untimely death, t 

The measures, however, which he had taken for the security 
of his conquests had been so well concerted, that India quietly 
sobmitted to Pytho, the son of Agenor, and afterwards to Se- 
leucusy who successively obtained dominion over that part of 
Asia. During the reign of the latter, which terminated forty- 
two years after Alexander's death, the Macedonian power and 
possessions in India remained unimpaired. 

After the death of Seleucus, the Syrian monarchs seem to 



* Dr. Robertson's Dtsquisition concerning Ancient India, p. 24. et »eq. edit of 
1791. The reader will find Dr. Bobertson's auth<mties carefully quoted at the 
IdoI of each page- 

t *' Alexander was so intent on rendering this union of his subjects complete, 
'* that, after hb death, there was found in his tablets or commentaries (among 
" other magnificent schemes which he meditated) a resolution to build several 
** new cities, some in Asia and some in Europe, and to people those in Asia widi 
" Europeans, and those in Europe with Amatics, < that, (says the historian,) by 
** intermarriages and exchange of good offices, the inhabitants of these two great 
** coBtinentB might be gradually moulded into a similarity of sentiments, and be- 
*< cone attached to each other with mutual affection.' "— Diod. Sicul. Kb* zyiii c 
4^— Jftpberticm's pisquivltioa concerning ^^cient India, p. 191. 
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have lost their Indian possessions. But the Greeks contiaued 
to nnaintain an intercourse with India, and even to extend their 
dominions in that quarter. This intercourse was carried oq 
from the kin^i^dom of Bactriana, originally subject to Seleucusy 
but wrested from his son or grandson about sixty-nine years 
after the death of Alexander, and erected into an independent 
state. From the very imperfect gleanings which we are able, 
to collect on this subject from ancient authors, we learn that 
the comtnerce of Bactriana with India was great ; that they 
penetrated far into the interior ; and that the conquests of its 
kings in that country were more extensive than those of Alex- 
ander himself. From the researches of M. de Guignes into 
the Chinese historians, it farther appears, that this kingdom of 
Bactriana subsisted nearly one hundred and thirty years, when 
it was overwhelmed by a horde of Tartars about one hundred 
and twenty-six years before the Christian aera. 

If these facts be duly weighed, the conjecture of Meiners 
will not perhaps appear extravagant, that it was in conse- 
quence of this intercourse between Greece and India, arising 
from Alexander's conquests, that the Bramins were led to in« 
vent their sacred language.* "For unless" (he observes) 
<< they had chosen to adopt at once a foreign tongue," (against 
which obvious and insurmountable objections must have pre- 
sented themselves,) '^ it was necessary for them to invent a 
*^ new language, by means of which they might express their. 

* Meinere is not the only writer whb has suspected the Sanscrit to be an invea* 
tion of the Indian priesthood. Colonel Dow, in his " Dissertation concerning the 
" Customs, Manners, Language, Religion, and Philosophy of the Hindoos," is the 
first English writer who has expressed this opinion with confidence. *' Whether 
*< the Shanscrita,*' he observes, " was in any period of antiquity the vulgar lan- 
" guage of Uindostan, or was invented by the Brahmans to be a mysterious re- 
'* pository for their religion and philosophy, is difficult to determine. All other 
<* languages, it is true, were casually invented by mankind to express their ideas 
" and wants ; but the astonishing formation of the Shanscrita seems to be beyond. 
** the power of chance. In regularity of etymology and grammatical order, it fn 
'* exceeds the Arabic. It, in short, bears evident marks that it has been fixed 

upon rational principles, by a body of learned men, who studied regulari^^ 

harmony, and a wonderful simplicity and energy of expression. 

<* Though the Shanscrita is amazingly copious, a very small grammar and VCH ^ 
** cabulary serve to illustrate the principles of die whole. In a treatise of a feW^.'^ 
** pages, the roots and primitives are all comprehended, and so uniform are tliift '% 
** rules for derivations and inflections, that the etymon of any word is with faciU^ 
'* ty at once investigated. The pronunciation is the greatest difficulty that attendi 
** the acquirement of the language to perfection. This is so quick and forcUiliaa 
** that a person, even before the years of puberty, must labour a long tins 
** before he can pronounce it with propriety ; but when once the prononcte* 
^* tion is attained to perfection, it strikes the ear with amazing boldness and' liMt*> 
*< mony." — Page 80 of the Dissertation prefixed to the History of Hindostan inM& ^ 
the Earliest Accoimts of Time to the Death of Akbar. Traiwlated from the PCr* 
aian of Ferishta. Ijondon, 1767. 
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'' newly acquired ideasi and, at the same time, conceal from 
*' the other Indian castes their philosophical doctrines, when 
''they were at variance with the commonly received opin- 
''ions.'' I cannot, however, agree with Meiners, in think- 
ing that this task would he so arduous as to require the labour 
of many successive generations,^ for with the Greek language 
before them as a model, and their own language as their prin- 
cipal raw material, where would be the difficulty of manufac- 
I taring a different idiom, borrowing from the Greek the same, 
or nearly the same system, in the flexions of nouns and con- 
jugations of verbs, and thus disguising, by new terminations 
and a new syntax, their native dialect ? If Psalmanazar was 
able to create, without any assistance, a language, of which 
not a single word had a previous existence but in his own 
iancy^ it does not seem a very bold hypothesis, that an order 
of men^ amply supplied with a stock of words applicable to 
all matters connected with the common business of life, might, 
without much expense of time and ingenuity, bring to a sys- 
tematic perfection an artificial language of their own, having 
for their guide the richest and most regular tongue that was 
ever spoken on earth ; — a tongue, too, abounding in whatever 
abstract and technical words their vernacular speech was in- 
competent to furnish. 

Something not altogether unlike this seems to have taken 
place in the Roman Catholic monasteries, in which a smatter- 
ing of L#atin, (the language of the church) formed a necessary 
part of the education of a priest ; and in which it may, without 
any breach of charity, be presumed, that the clergy found it 
occasionally convenient to conceal their conversations with 

* I diall transcribe as much from Meinera as will be sufficient to give a general 
idea of hb views on this subject ; premising only, that, in transcribing the first 
pmcraph, which is here introduced merely for the sake of connexion, I would 
■ol be understood to give any countenance to the author's conjecture about the 
■firidual (^Budda or Butta) wlio be supposes to have been instrumental in incor- 
porating the Greek philosophy with the Indian superstitions. 

** Hie Butta sive Budda vel omnium primus, vel inter primos saltem fuisse 
" lidetur, qui Graecorum placita cum antiquis Brachmanum superstitionibus et 
•• Tirendi ratione copulaverit. • • ♦ • 

'* Huic mee conjecturs alteram adjicio, ex hujus nempe aliorumque virorum, 
**qiii eidem fere tempestate ad externa studia sese applicuerunt, institutionibus, 
" ingentes sine dubio discipulorum catervas prodiisse, quorum opera et junctis 
" riribus praeclara ilia et toties laudata antiqua Brachmanum lingua inventa sit. 
" Nisi enim semper pefegrino sermone uti volebant ; de nova ipsis lingua cogi- 
"tandnm erat, qua novas res, atque incognitas hactenus notiones exprimere, si- 
" molque doctrinas suas cum patri^ religione pugnantes ceteros Indorum ordines 
" eelare poterant Ejusmodi vero lingua inveniio adeo arduum atque difficile 
" negoHum esse mihi nidetur, tU illud fwn nisi multis honUfmm <statcUibus per- 
"fa pohdsse earM^mem.''— Meiners, Bistoria JDoctrina de Vero Deo, Lem- 
fOMj 1780. pp. 134« 135. 
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each other from their lay domeatici. I have more than once 
been astonished to observe, in the Flemish and French abbeys^ 
before the French Revolution, the ease and fluency with which 
the Monks, who were in general the most ignorant and illiter- 
ate of men, expressed themselves in a sort of barbarous Latin, 
on many petty details of ordinary life, that would hare imposed 
silence on Parr or Porson. This sort of dialect was proyerbi- 
ally known among the Scotch and English Ecclesiastics, estab- 
lished in Catholic countries, by the significant name of KitcA* 
en-Latin, a phrase which they probably borrowed from the 
Germans.* They who have read the Pokmo Middinia of 
Drummond, a medley of Latin and Scotch, where it is pushed 
to the length of ludicrous extragance, may form a general idea 
of the species of Latinity to which I allude* 

« CooiFheugheB mgri gimante§ nutre DweUi,**^ 

* The following paragraph n extracted from Dr. Jamieson'i Dietiontij «f tiM 
Seottith Language, Art Dog-Latin. 

** Lord Hailes qpeaking of Kennedy's Testament, sajs, < Tlie alternate linoi 
« are composed of shreds of the breviary, mixed with what we call Dog^LaHn^ 
" and the French Latin de Cvitine.* This in German is denominated ffrrtw 
*< Laiein, which Wachter renders KUchenrLaim ; qu, that used by cooks.** I 
should rather be inclined to conjecture, the Latin used m the Refectory, la. tlat 
social scene of monastic indulgence it may not unreasonably be supposed that ttl 
table-talk of the monks turned frequently on the specimens before them of tiidr 
cook's skill in the culinary art ; on which occasions they would find it absoluHlkr 
necessary to supply the poverty of classical Latinity by Latinized tenns honSt 
ed from their vernacular tongues. Hence, I think a satisfactory account of tfcb 
origin of the phrase Kitchen-Laiin, which, by an easy and natural tranaitftoai 
would gradually be extended to all the other colloquial barbarisms which took 
their rise from the peculiarities of modem manners. i 

To the barbarous, or ilip-tlcp Latin used by the Monks, there is a pointed al- i 
lusion in Buchanan's Satire, entitled Franeiseanus. Addressing himself to a yoong i 
novice, whom he supposes recent^ admitted into the order /he gives him aonis ' 
counsels with respect to the condiKt ^ his studies. 

<* Nee te Grammaticas opus est ediscere nugas. 
*< Et tetricis languere schofii^ Iec. fre. 

• • • • * 

" Nee te vox barbare turbet, 
<* Aut temere erumpens lingua titubante soloecus." 

♦ • ♦ ♦ My steria Sacra 
" Turpe est granimaticia nibnuttere eolla ctqdstris.'* 
Buchanani Opera, Tomus II. p. 273. Lugduni Batavonim, 1' 

t The Latin style of the monkish l»torians in the fifteenth century waa „ , 

what of the same description. " Thus William of Worcester tells us, that tifi: 
*< Duke of Tork returned from Ireland, ei arrivtant apud Redbanke, pr^fe C^] 
** triam" (and arrived at Redbaak, near Chester ;) and John Rous, the a ~ 
rian of Warwick, says, <* That Thomaa Grey, Marquis of Donet, aon of ^ 
«* Elizabeth, widow of Edward lY., and fiir Thomas Grey, her brother," . 
*< obliged to fly, guod ipn coatrwfisient mortem JDm9 Fretedoris ^^HmJ* 
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But although a very moderate degree of industry might 
have been sufficient to bring this 'new language to such a de- 
gree of perfection as would fit it for the essential purposes 
whieh its framers had in view, it was probably the work of 
flueoesaive ages to bestow on it all the iaiprovements of whieh 
it was auseeptible. It is difficult to eoneeive how far these 
improvements might be carried in the unexampled case of a 
langaage «^hich was never contaminated by the lips of the vul- 
gar, and whieh was spoken only by men of contemplative and 
refined habits, peculiarly addicted to those abstract specula- 
tions which are so nearly allied to the study of grammar and 
philology. It must be recollected, too, how much their labours 
would be facilitated by the systematical regularity of ^the mo- 
del after which the original artists had wrought in its first com- 
pofition. The accounts which are given by the most com- 
petent judges of the progressive improvement of Sanscrit^ 
leem to be highly favourable to the foregoing hypothesis, 
more particularly in the date which is fixed for the sera of its 
greatest perfection. << Sanscrit,'' (says Mr. Colebrooke) << is a 
''most polished tongue, whieh was gradually refined, until it 
'' became fixed in the classic writings of many elegant poets. 



. . thn^bad contrived the death of the Duke Protector of England.) — ^Henrsr's 
Wilorjt vol. X p. 118. Dr. Henry mentions these barbarisms as a proof of the 
dBC&M of learning at this period ; but they were probably owing, at least in part, 
1^ IIm Mritnal qse among the ecclesiastics of their KUehenrLaHn as a medium of 
•onranation. Ludicrous as they are, they may have escaped the pen of writers 
pHfcc^ i^le to read and to interpret all the Roman Classics known in their times. 
^Tbm, use of RUheU'Ltstin in the monasteries naturally gave birth, among the 
Sila iwwi^*— ^ to Macaronic poetry. Its native country, as may be inferred from 
dM namat was Italy, where Folengo^ a Mantuan monk of the Benedictine order, 
(bom in 1491) distinguished himself by some publications in this style ; in which, 
aaidrt Mineh licentiousness, there are said to be many passages, which discover a 

j a uiu B fitted for nobler undertakings See Obignen^ Histoire LUteraire d'ltalie, 

^ol. V. p. 688, et $eq. The exampk was soon followed, I believe, in all Catholic 
eonntries, particularly in France, (which, among other things of the same kind, 
ffodaced a Macaronic poem, De jMe Dansandi^) in Germany, and the Nether- 



The author of the Polemo MadMa^ who had remded long abroad, and whose 
Eaglish imitations of the Italian sonnets, when compared with those of his con« 
tnoporaries, are, in elegance and tenderness, inferior only to those of Milton, was 
■» HUieh struck with tli^ peculiar humour displayed in these Macaronic composi- 
I, aa to make a trial, after his return home, of the e£fects resulting from such a 
lej of Latin with broad Scotch, as Folengo and others had exemplified in 

BbiniBg Latin with other modern tongues. Tlie copy of this performance, 

neb ia now before me, is appended to & folio edition of his works, printed at 
fidfaibandi in 1711. I understand there ie an earlier edition, with Latin notes, by 
fchnn Gibscya, published at Oxford in 1691. In what year the first edition ap- 
pnaitiil I eanaot at present say, but it mart have been in tiie earlier part of the 17th 
MBlnrj, aa the author died in 1649. 

flbee Drummond's time, I have not beard ef ny shnilar attempt in Great Bri- 
life, cxaepting those by the late Reveftnd Alezaader Geddes, a learned, though 
aot Wfsty orthodox, clergyman of the Boman Catholic church. 
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<< most of whom are supposed to have flourished in the 
** century preceding the Christian sera.*^* 

During the interval between the invasion of Alexander and 
the period here mentioned, there was ample time for polishing 
and refining to the utmost this artificial dialect. Nor is it easy 
to explain why so many classic poets should have appeared so 
soon after Alexander's invasion, but by the impetus which 
the minds of the Hindoos had received, and the new lights 
which they had acquired by their recent intercourse with the 
Greeks and Persians, t 

According to the idea which has now been suggestedy wv 
may expect to find Sanscrit as widely diffused as the order of 
Bramins ;t indeed, if there be any foundation for the foregoing 
conjecturesi it was probably in the possession of every Bramnr 
in the course of one or two generations after Alexander's invi>' 
sion. From the natural curiosity of this order of men, joined 
to the esprit de corps, Greek may be presumed to have form- 
ed a part of their professional education ; more especially, u^ 
with a slight knowledge of its syntax, nothing more was ne- 
cessary for their instruction in Sanscrit, but a few examples of 
the mode of combining Greek with their vernacular tongueft 
We have reason to believe that a knowledge of Greek was 
spread over India not long after the period in question. Of 



* On the Sanscrit and Pracrit Languages, by H. J. Colebrooke, Eiq.- 
Researches, Vol. VII. p. 200. 

t " The word Sanskrita" we are informed by Mr. Wilkins, in the first pip .j 
of his Grammar, *' is a compound participle, literally signifying altogether, tf 
** completely made, done, or formed, (Latin, confecttu^) from the inseparlbli 
<< preposition sam, altogether, or together, (Latin, eol, com^ con^ eoTt) aad krUM, . 
" done, with the interpobition of a silent «, which letter beine a dentai, reqoirtf 
** that Uie labial nasal which precedes it should be pronounced as a dental abo^ 
*' namely as n. The word, in its common acceptation, denotes a thing to bare 
** been composed or formed by ari^ adorned, embellished, purified , highly eMf_ . 
« voted or polished, and re^larly inflected cut a ianguage." 

I do not lay much stress on this etymology, which may perhaps b^ aecoontrf 
for in some other way, of which I am not aware; but I may be permitted to rt^ 
mark, that, so far as it is allowed any weight, is is rather favourable than othtf^ 
wise to the foregoing hypothesis. 

I " Je crois que la base du Malay est monosyllabique; en effet on y trouve tt 
« ^rrand nombre de mots d'origine Chinoise; les mots Sanscrits ont it^ wtrodit' 
" its, d mesure que les Malays ont adopts le Brahmanisme '* — Langl^s, ii- 
quoted by Mr. Q. Crawford, in his Researches concerning the Laws, Tbeolocfr 
&c. of Ancient and Modern India, Lond. 1817. Vol. II. p. 206. On the ow 
hand, it is a fact no less remarkable, that a knowledge of the Sanscrit is confiniA 
exclusively to those regions where the order of Bramins is to be found. Tiiii to 
admitted in the IMinburg Review by a very learned orientalist <* The Saoseiiti 
'* the literary language of India, the guardian of all its ancient knowledge^ kM 
«* never left the sacred spot beyond the precincts of which Bramins areforhidien 
" to traveV^Yol V. p. 289. How are these two facts to be accounted for, hot 
on the supposition that the Bramins were themselves the authors of their ewn M* 
cred Isoguage? 
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this varioas proofs might be given ;* but I shall only mention 
here a single fact recorded by Strabo, that, in the reign of Au- 
gustus, ambassadors from an Indian Prince arrived at Romep 
charged with various presents to the Emperor, together with 
a letter in the Greek language^ written by the Prince 
himself A Strabo mentions this on the authority of Nicolaus 
DamascenuSy who himself conversed with the ambassadors at 
Aotioch on their way to Rome, and saw the presents of which 
they were the bearers. :|: 

To these considerations we may add, that, as the learned 
language in use among the priests must necessarily have ming- 
led itself more or less with their vernacular tongues, we may 
every-where expect to find, more especially in abstract and 
scientific words, Sanscrit incorporated with the different dia- 
lects spoken in different parts of India. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful, that Mr. Wilkins should assert, that << he who 
^< knows Sanscrit has already acquired a knowledge of one-half 
"of almost every vernacular language in India, while he who 
^< remains ignorant of it, can never possess a perfect and criti- 
"cal understanding of any, though he may obtain a certain 
"proficiency in the practical use of them. The several dia- 
"fecta confounded under the common terms Hindi, Hindavi^ 
"Hindostani, and Basha, deprived of Sanscrit, would not only 
'Hose all their beauty and enei^y, but, with respect to the 
^1 power of expressing abstract ideas, or terms of science, 
'<' would be absolutely reduced to a state of barbarism.''^ 

*8ee Bayeri, Historia Regni Gracorum Baetrianiy XUV. XLV. 

ffmrtm Ceta-txim et^XV- — Strabo, lib. xr. p. 1048, ed. Almel.) Among these pre- 
•eati Strabo particularly, mentions some large vipers and serpents, and a young 
IMD without arms. The same fact is recordM bj Dio Gassius, who compares the 

JMng man to a Hermes, ( otoue rous E^/bMc tMtjutn. — Dio Cassius, lib. liv. p. 

Q7, ed. 1607,) and adds, *< That by means of hu feet he bent a bow, discharged 
**»row8, and sounded a trumpet*' The latter historian seems to doubt the 
iMnbility of this; but in the present times, when numerous well attested instan- 
ces have occurred of persons who, in the same mutilated condition, have supplied 
the want of hands by means of the foot, this very circumstance becomes the 
Krongest of all presumptions in favour of the other less extraordinary details 
^ch form part of the same narrative. The embassy of the Indians to Augustus 
h noticed also by Suetonius and Floras. — Suetonii, Casctr Oct<mica% August 
xn. Flori Epitome, lib. iv. cap. zii. 

i " The language of Greece was early cultivated in the East Before the aera 
" of Mahommed it was considered as a branch of polite, and even of mercantile 
** education; Greek slaves were common in Arabia. The receipts and disburse- 
" ments of the treasury of the Khalifs were written in that tongue for several 
" generations after the pr(^het's death." — Richardson's Dissertation on the lAn- 
gnageSy &c. of the Eastern Nations. 

§ Gfamnur of the Sanskrita Language, by Charles Wilkins, LL. D. and F. B» 
St Preface, pp. 10, II. 
l!%e learned author of Ancient Metaphysics, after acknowledging hii great ob- 

11 
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Suppose a Roman scholar of the Augustan age (Cicero, for 
example, or Varro,) to be miraculously recalled to life in moh 
dern Scotland, and to retain all the knowledge and all the ha^ 
bits of thinking which he had acquired during his former 
existence : — Suppose farther, that, after residing some years it 
the country, he had acquired such a smattering of broad Scotcb 
as is commonly possessed of Eastern languases by European 
adventurers in that part of the world : Should the Polemo Mid' 
dinia be put into the hands of the Roman scholar as an ancient 
composition, by some Scotsman who was disposed to amuse 
himself with his credulity, (following the example of those 
Bramins who practised on the easy faith of Major Wilfopd,*) 
what a fund of speculation would be suggested to him by this* 
strange medley of two languages so different! Was the Seotdi 
grafted on the Latin, or the Latin on the Scotch ? The pre- 
ponderance of Scotch roots in the staple of the dialect migU 
incline him to the one opinion, while the universal prevaleneft 
of the Roman inflections, and Of the Roman forms of syntal^ 
would probably decide him in favour of the other ; morti ei^ 
pecially when he was told how very long his countrymen fnik 
in actual possession of this island. The harmony of tM 
verse, so superior to that of Ennius, and even to that of 1' 
great part of, Lucretius, (and, in truth, resembling occaaioo'^^ 
the numbers of Virgil,) would, however, add much to the 
ficulty of the problem. Perhaps it might occur to him, 
still more reasonable hypothesis, that this jargon was the 
of some language now ei^tinct, which was formerly s^ 
both at Rome and 9t Edinburgh ; nor would there be wan 
arguments to justify the conjecture, that it was once the 
▼ersal dialect of Europe, and that it forms the basis of all 
different European tongues. The intermixture of Gothic wordf 
in the Law Latin of most of the European nations, and, stjjj 
more, the varieties in the Kitchen-Latin of the monaatetieif 
ever changing with the vernacular speech of different conn* 
tries, would probably come powerfully in aid of some of thfljH 
theories. 

Qn this singular performance, (the Polemo Middinia^) it 
may not be altogether useless to remark, that while it is tmt 

ligation! to Mr. Wilkins for his information concerning the Sanscrit, mMs, " I 
« have collected, from some other travellers in India, Shanscrit words tint 09 
«< clearly Greek, such as goniOt the Shanscrit word for an angles hentra &r « 
<< centre; and they use the word hora in the same sense that it is used in Irfrtff-** 
Anc. Metaph. Vol. IV. p. 330. The information is curious, and would havv btea 
important, if it had rested upon the authority of Mr. Wilkins. 
* See Appendix I. to this Section. 
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jly understood by every Scotsman who has learnt the Rudi- 
ments of Latin, it is quite as unintelligible to those who are 
ignorant of that language, as a passige in Virgil or Horace. 
Jn proof of this, I shall transcribe a few lines from the begia- 
ping and end of the poem. 

NympluB qus politis highissima monta Fifaea, 
Sive Yos Pittenwema tenent, seu Crclia Crofta, 
Sive Anstnea domiu ubi nat Haddocus in Undis. 

• *«•«♦«* 

Quid multa ? — Sic fraya fttjl, tie guisa peracta est, 
Una nee interea ipiUata est droppa cruoris. 

Why may not some analogous jargon, formed by a skilful 
medley of Greek with , the vernacular tongues of India, have 
^vea birth, in the first instance, to the Sanscrit? It would 
evidently (even in its rudest state) have answered all the pur- 
poses which the priesthood could have in view in contriving a 
learned and sacred language; while its subsequent refine- 
ments, when adopted in the compositions of poets and philo- 
sophers, and when it was become an object of study to gram- 
marians and philologers, may have gradually brought it, in the 
ciourse of ages, to that state of perfection which it is said to 
possess. The progress would not be more wonderful than that 
rfttie French tongue from the phraseology of the treaty be- 
Charles le Chauve and Louis le Germanique, to that 

.Voltaire and BuSbn ; — than the progress of English from 
ig Alfred^s paraphrase of Boethius, to the Spectators of 

K Addison ;— or that of Latin from the style of the Twelve 
Mes to the compositions of Cicero and of Virgil.* 

. * In offering this conjecture, I would not be understood to limit my supposi- 
. 4bii to a combination of two langUM;es precisely similar to that adopted by Drum- 
HaoA. Others may be imagined, which would be equally effectual for answering 
ikb ends which the priesthood had in view; but I can think of none that corre»- 
ypods so well with what we are told of the regular structure of the Sanscrit, and 
ii its systematical resemblance, in various particulars, to Greek. A very curi» 
mm account is given by Sir William Jones of the manner in wjhich the Arabic 
iDBgue is combined with the Persian; but such a mode of combination is evident- 
^ mferior in every respect, for the purposes to which I have supposed the San- 
arrit to be subservient, to Uiat exemplified in the Kitcheri'LetHn of the Catholic 
Bonasteries. 

'* The Arabic tongue is blended with the Persian in so singular a manner, that 

'* one period often contains both languages, wholly distinct from each other in ex- 

"pression and idiom, but perfectly united in sense and construction. This must 

* appear strange to a European reader; but he may form some idea of this un- 

f common mixture, when he is told that the two Asiatic languages are not always 

" mixed, like^the words of Roman and of Saxon origin, in Uie following sentence 

** of Cicero, as translated by Dr. Middleton: — < 'Ae true law is right reason, 

" conformable to the nature of things, which calls us to duty by commanding* 

'* deters m from sin by forbidding;' but^ as we may suppose, the JLratin and jBbg- 
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May I be allowed to conjecture farther, that the Sanscrit* 
was not formed in consequence of any deep and systematical 
design but began in a sort of slang, or Gypsey jargon, (a sort 
of kitchen Greek) in which the priests conversed with one an- 
other on topics not fit for profane ears? The convenience 
they experienced in the use of this, would naturally suggest 
the employment of it in their written communications, and 
would gradually lead to its cultivation on grammatical prin- 
ciples. 

Nor let the initiated few into the mysteries of this so much 
vaunted language indignantly reject the foregoing hypothesis, 
from an idea that it tends to throw an air of ridicule over its 
origin. My own impression is completely the reverse. For . 
is it not a nobler pedigree to be traced to an oral cipher (if I 
may use the expression) invented by the Gymnosophists of In- ^ 
dia, than to claim a descent from the gabble of some savage 
horde ; or, as is the case with some of the most polished Ian- ^ 
guages of modern Europe, to the intercourse produced by €00- > 
quests between Roman soldiers and Gothic barbarians! Is not ^ 
the mode in which I have supposed Sanscrit to be formedi ^ 
(considering the materials which entered into its composition,) ^ 
incomparably more likely to have given rise to a regular and ^ 
refined language, than the combination of accidents which has ; 
given birth to every other tongue spoken upon earth! . 

It is by no means improbable, that this conjecture, as mA \\ 
as the various others which my predecessors have ofiered with^ 
respect to the Sanscrit, may be no less wide of the truth, than 
the speculations which I have ascribed to the Roman scholar j 
concerning the Polemo Middtnia. But of these conjectures 
there are some which we may, I think, confidently reject, from 
the absolute impossibility of the suppositions they involve; 
and, in this way, we may, perhaps, in time, gain a few steps 
towards the truth, by following what mathematicians call the 
method of exclusions. 

Of the conjectures here alluded to, that which seems mo4t-J 
generally sanctioned among Oriental scholars, seems to me tb0.\ 
most manifestly untenable. According to this, we are led 
suppose, that the Sanscrit was, at some former period, spoked^ 
over a great part of the East, and that it still forms the basil 
of all the various dialects which exist there at this day. 

<* The grand source of Indian Literature,^^ (says Mr. Hal^ 
hed) << the parent of almost every dialect from the Persiaa^ 

<* lish to be connected in the following period:-^* The true lex is redarttii 
** conformable natvrcB, which by commanding voset ad offievum^ by forbUding 
**frmde deterreat' "—Works of Sir William Jones, Vol. II. pp. 131, 182. 
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'< Oulf to the China Seas, is the Shanscrit^ a language of the 
'' most venerable and unfathomable antiquity, which, although 
^'at present shut up in the libraries of the Bramins, and ap- 
'^ propriated solely to the records of their religion, appears to 
<^ have been current over most part of the Oriental world ; and 
** traces of its original extent may still be discovered in almost 
" every district of Asia.'* * 

Mr. Colebrooke is equally decisive, and still more precise in 
his statement. ," The Sanscrit,'^ (he tells us) " evidently 
^' draws its origin from a primaeval tongue, which was gradu- 
<< ally refined in various climates, and became Sanscrit in In- 
*^ dia, Pahlavi in Persia, and Greek on the shores of the Me- 
'' diterranean. **** It is now become almost a dead Ian* 
''guage; but there seems no good reason for doubting that it 
^* was once universally spoken in India.^' t 

It were to be wished that the very ingenious writer had ex- 
plained in what manner he conceived this primaeval tongue to 
have become Sanscrit in one country, Pahlavi in a second, and 
Greek in a third. Certainly if it bore any resemblance to the 
progress by which the Latin language became Italian in Italy, 
Spanish in Spain, and French in France, the effect in the East- 
em world exhibits a most wonderful contrast to what has ta- 
ken place in modern Europe ; for while the different Roman^ 
ie tongues all display the most unequivocal marks of their 
^••inmon origin, in the numberless words which may be traced 
obviously to Latin roots, the syntax of all of them, (including 
under this title the various inflections of nouns and verbs,) has 
. undergone a total alteration. How essentially different from 
that affinity and analogy described by Mr. Brown between the 
Sanscrit and the Greek ;| or exhibited in the resemblance of 
the inflections of the verbs in these two languages, in the pas- 
sage already referred to from Bopp !§ From all the accounts 
that have fallen in my way, I am led to suspect, that the num- 
ber of Sanscrit words which can be traced to a Greek fbot, 
bears no proportion to that of the words which, in the Ro- 
manic tongues, are evidently of Latin origin. Upon the hy- 
E thesis which I have proposed, all this is not only explicablei 
t must necessarily have happened. 

* Prefiice to Halhed's Grammar of the Bengal Language, 
t ^ the Sancrit and Pacrit Languagesj by Mr. Colebrooke. Asiatic Researclv- 
•8, Yol- VII- P- 201. 



1 See page 73 of^ this volume. 



" See Edin. Rev. Vol. XXXIII. p. 431. G. Mid. Voice, <ni:ofjLcu^ (rtCttnu, 
*" nCmu, ffiCefjudetf c^ta^i, avSovrcu. Sanscrit Mid. Voice, Sebe, sebase, sebate, 
*' sebamahe, sebadhva, sebante. The root Seb has the same signification in 
" Greek and in Sanscrit.'* 
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It was upon these grounds that I remarked^ in a former pub- 
lication, that *^ the affinities and filiations of different tongues^ 
*^ as evinced in their corresponding roots and other coinci- 
'^ dences, are incomparably more easy in the explanation, 
<< than the systematical analogy which is said to exist between 
<< the Sanscrit and the Greek in the conjugations and flexions 
<^ of their verbs, and in many other particulars of their me« 
** chanism/'* 

If such a scholar as Dr. B^ntley or Dr. Parr should ever 
make a serious object of studying Sanscrit, he would be able, 
1 should thinkj without much difficulty, to ascertain, /rom m« 
ternal evidence, which of the two languages was the primi- 
tive, and which the derivative dialect He would also be 
enabled to decide, whether the mechanism of the Sanscrit af* 
fords any satisfactory evidence of its being manufactured by 
such a deliberate and systematical process as I have conjectur- 
ed. It seema to be in this way alone, that these points can be 
settled beyond controversy. 

To all this we may add, that it appears difficult, if not im- 
possible, to conceive how a tongue which was once spoken over 
regions of such vast extent, should have ceased to be a living 
language. It is by means of the moat overwhelming and un« 
sparing foreign conquests, that languages have been generally 
changed or destroyed ; and that no causes of this sort have 
operated in the countries where Sanscrit is alleged to have 
once prevailed, is demonstrated by the religious and political 
institutions, (more especially by the division of people into 
castes,) which remain unaltered in the very same countries^ 
from the most remote periods of authentic history, t It seems 

. * Dissertation prefixed to the Supplement to ihip Encyclopaedia Britannlcai 
Part II. p. 167. 

t« The conquest of Hindustan, effected by the Mahomedan nations/* (sayw 
Mr. Mill,) " was to no extraordinary degree sanguinary or destructive. It ai;& 
" stituted sovereigns of one race to sovereigns of another, and mixed with the old 
« inhabitants a small proportion of new; but it altered not the texture of society; 
'* it altered not the langtui^e of the country ; the original inhabitants remained 
•( the occupants of the soil ; they continued to be governed by their own Xxwrn 
*' and institutions ; nay, the whole detail of administration, with the exception of 
** the army, and a few of the more prominent situations, remained invariably la 
*' the hands of the native magistrates and officers. The few occasions of po^ 
'* secution to which, under the reigns of one or two bigoted sovereigns, tfacy 
'* were subjected on the score of religion,- were too short and too partial to pco- 
** duce any considerable effects.*' — Mill's History of British India, VoL I. op. 
437, 438. 

According to Major Rennel, (a very high authority unquestionably qp aU 
ters connected wiUi Indian Geography and Indian History,) " the Sanscrit 
'* the language of ancient Hindostan, but ceased to he the vernacular tongue i 
** after the Mahomedan conquest in the 11th ceTiHiry,'* — Rennel's Memoir of a 
Map of Hindostan, p. 20, Introduction. I should like to tmow upon wtet «f^ 
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ftt least equally inconeeivable, how a lan^^age, so very perfect, 
should have grown up, contrary to the analogy of every one 
else known, from popular and casual modes of speech. 

The same objection seems to me to apply witfi still greater 
force to an hypothesis proposed in the Edinburgh Review,, by 
a gentleman whose authority is deservedly high in all matters 
connected with Indian Literature. In the opinion of this wri- 
ter, << it is no improbable hypothesis, that the Bramins enter- 
<^ ed India as conquerors, bringing with them their language, 
<< religion, and civil institutions. The Purana* (continues the 
<< same writer) seem even to point out the conqueror in the 
'^ person of Parusaramb, who, at the head of an army of Bra- 
'< mins, extirpated the military tribes, and overthrew all the 
^ existing monarchies. But the period of this event is before ' 
<< the aera of historical record."! 

denee tbis assertion rests. Mr. Halhed tells us, that '* the Hindostanee or Indian 
langnage appears to have been spoken ** fornumMOges through all proper Hindo- 
<< Stan." — ^Preface to his Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 9 — Sir William 
lones, on the other hand, while he expvesses no doubt^ of Sanscrit's having been 
once a living language, (without being able, however, to say when or wherej) ap- 
peals to me to have thought, that rr was never, at ant period, the vui^qar 
OR VKRHACITLAR SPEECH ov INDIA. But that I maj Hot be aceused of imputing 
lo him opinions which he has not explicitly avowed, I shall quote his words : 

"' It is much to be lamented, that neither the Greeks who attended Alexander 
«< into IncUa, nor those who were long connected with it under the Bactrian Prin- 
«* MS* hmTe left ns.ai^ meana of knowing^ with accuracy, what vernacular lan- 
''■cnagies they found on diehr arrival in tl& empire. The Mahommedans, we know, 
'^ EeRrd the people of proper Hindostan, or India on a limited scale, sneaking a 
** BUUii, or living tongue of a very singular constmction, the purest dialect of 
** wluch was current in the districts round J|gr<^, and chiefly on the poetical 
« ground of Mat'hurii ; and this is commonly called the idiom of Vraja. Five 
** words in six, perhaps, of this language, were derived from the Sanscrit, in 
« which books of religion and science were composed, and which appears to 
** iMve been formed by an exquisite grammatical arraneement^ as the name itself 
«( implies, from some unpolished idiom ; but the basis of the Hindustani, particu- 
«< larly tluft inflexions and regimens of verbs, differed as widely firom both those 
** tongues, as Arabic differs from Persian, or German from Greek. Now, the 
c< general effect of conquest is to leave the current language of the conquered 
^* people unchanged, or very little altered in its ground-work, but to blend with it 
«■ a considerable number of exotic names, both for thincs and for actions ; as it 
<* htm happened in every country that I can recollect, where the conquerors have 
** not in^served their own tongue unmixed with tiiat of the jiatives, like the Turks 
** in Ch«ece, and the Saxons in Britain ; and tiiis analogy might induce us to be« 
** BeTe, that the pure Hind), whether of Tartarean or Chaldean origin, was pri- 
** maeval in Upper h^diOy into which the Sanscrit was introduced by conquerors 
*< from other kingdoms in some very remote age ; for we cannot doubt, that the 
«( language of the Yedas was used in the great extent of country which has before 
■< been delineated, as long as the religion of Brahma has prevailed in if— ^Asiat 
Sea. Vol L pp. 421, 422. 

* According to Mr. Brentley, the Purana, in point of antiqui^, are not older 
tben 700 years ; and Mr. Piakerton thinks he has been successfrd in deiiioastrating 
Ibb assertion. — See his Greography, Vol. I. p. 718. 

t Edinburgh Beview, Vol. XIII. p. 369. 
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^* Whatever be its antiquity, (says Sir William Jones) it is 
^* of a wonderful structure, more perfect than the Greek, more 
'< copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
'^ either,* yet bearing to both of them a stronger afi^ity, both 
<< in the roots of verbs, and in the forms of grammar, than 
« could possibly have been produced by accident ; so strong, 
'< indeed, that no philosopher could examine them all three, 
^* without believing them to have sprung from some common 
" source which perhaps no longer exists, "t The only possi- 
ble supposition, I apprehend, on which all this can be explain- 
ed, is, that Sanscrit was a language formed by the Bramins, and 
always confined to their order ; and that the Greek tongue not 
only served as a model for its syntax and system of inflections, 
but supplied the materials of its vocabulary on abstract and 
scientific subjects. Difficulties, I am aware, may be started in 
opposition to this conjecture, and, in particular, it may be ob- 
jected, that there are various other tongues (the Pehlavi, for 
instance, or ancient Persians,) between which, and the Sanscrit, 
a close affinity has been remarked, i But it deserves considera- 
tion whether these objections apply exclusively to the hypo- 
thesis I have proposed, and whether they are not equally unao 
countable upon the other theories which are in general curren- 
cy. All of these, too, (it must be remembered,) are encum- 

* After all, is it not possible that the excellendes of Sanscrit may be some- 
what overrated by Sir William Jones, from the same bias which has led him to 
overrate so immensely the merits of those ancient compositions, of which he faw 
enabled the public to judge by the translations with which he has favoured us froai 
that language ? Mr. MiU has justly observed, that " languages, on which equal 
*< eulogies are bestowed to any which can be lavished on Sanscrit, are the lan- 
«( guaffes confessedly of ignorant and uncivilized men. Molina informs us, that, 
'* of uxe language of the Chilians, the grammar is as perfect as that of the Greek 
" or Latin ; that of no language does the formation and structure display greater 
'* ingenuity and felicity. The language of the Mala3rs is described by Mr. Mar»> 
*< den, as remarkably sweet and well adapted to i>oetry. Clavigero knows not 
** where to set a limit to his admiration of the Mexican tongue, it is so copionsy 
*' polished and expressive, that it has been esteemed by many superior to the La- 
<* tin and even to the Greek." — Mill's India, Vol. I. p. 892. — I myself recollect^ 
at the time when it was as fashionable to extol with enthusiasm the Poems of Ob- 
sian, as it is now for the same class of critics to deride them, to have heard tauj 
of our Celtic scholars talk of the Gaelic in a like extravagant strain. Macpherson^ 
translation they allowed to be as good as an English version could be ; but tlicy. 
insisted (and who could contradict them ?) that there was a richness and forcfe & 
the original to which no known language but the Greek could do justice. 

t Works of Sir William Jones, Vol. I. p. 26. 

1 1 have now lying before me a book entitled, ** Tahleaux SynopHquew tk$ 
** Mots simUaires qui se trtmoent dans les langites Perscmey SamskUre, Oreqtiet 
" Latine, Moesogothique, Islandoise, Su^o-Gothiqtiey Suedoise, Danoise, Jbigi^ 
*' Saxone, CeltoBretone ou Armoriquey Jlf^lotsCf AlSmanique ou Frwui^m, 
" Haui-JlUemande, ei Baa-Mlemande.'^ Par H. A. Le Pileur, &c. &e. &e.^-M* 
ris and Amsterdam. (No date ; but evidently publishoi under the Imperiil Q^ 
vernment.) ' ' 
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bered with this additional difficulty, that they are forced to 
have recourse to supposed events which mai/ have happened 
prior to the date of our historical records. In favour of our 
hypothesis, it may, on the other hand, be observed, that it has 
the advantage of assuming no imaginary event, while the dif- 
ficulties with which it is attended admit of an easy and pro-^ 
bable solution. Whatever other foreign idioms were at diffe- 
rent times introduced into India, may have supplied words 
which have been incorporated with Sanscrit as well as with the 
vulgar languages, or rather which have been naturally incor- 
porated with the former throu,s;h the medium of the latter. 
It deserves also to be considered, whether those vulgar tongues 
in India, of which Sanscrit is supposed to be the basis, may 
not have furnished, at different times, to that sacred language, 
those words which are commonly referred to it as their original 
source. 

The most formidable objection, however, is suggested by 
this consideration, that the Sanscrit is represented by some as 
bearing much more resemblance to the Latin than to the Greek. 
Mr. Halhed's words are these : ** Let me here cursorily ob- 
** serve, that as the Latin is an earlier dialect than the Greek, 
** as we now have it, so it bears much more resemblance to the 
** Sanscrit, both in words, inflections, and terminations."* 

Iq another passage he tells us, that, << in the Sanscrit lan- 
*f guage, as in the Greek, there are forms of infinitives and of 
** participles comprehensive of time ; there are also other 
*^ branches of the verb that seem to resemble the gerunds and 
**. supines of the Latin, "t 

Sir William Jones also, in the preface to his translation of 
Sacontala, bears a strong testimony to the close affinity between 
the Sanscrit and the Latin : << I began with translating it ver- 
** bally into Latin, which bears so great resemblance to the 
^< Sanscrit, that it is more convenient than any other language 
<^ for a scrupulous interlineary version. I then turned it into 
<« English."t 

To this objection, it may be replied, in the first place, that 
although I have supposed, with Meiners, the first rude draught 
of the Sanscrit to have been formed soon after Alexander's in- 

* Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 137. 

t Ibid. p. 188. 

1 1 must be aUowed here to remark, that these statements of the resemblance of 
die Sanscrit to the Latin, strong as they are, do not amount to any thin^; so full 
and precise as that of Mr. Brown, who must have derived his information from 
the tnnslaton of the Grospels, with respect to the similarity between the Sanscrit 
and the Greek. Some farther information on this subject, from competent scholars, 
memn to me to be still desirable. 
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vasion had introduced the learned in India to an acquaintance 
with the Greek language and philosophy, this supposition was 
not meant to exclude other languages from having contributed 
their share to its subsequent enrichment. The long commer* 
cial intercourse of the Romans with India, both by sea and 
land, accounts sufficiently for any affinity which may subsist 
between Sanscrit and Latin. When we consider that the for- 
mer was (according to the hypothesis assumed in this argu- 
ment) an artificial language, emanating solely from the priest- 
hood, it is impossible to say what changes might not be intro- 
duced into it by the caravans of Roman merchants, who, from 
time to time, visited India, or even by the solitary adventurers 
who might occasionally find their way into that country ; and 
from whom, it may reasonably be supposed, that the more in- 
quisitive individuals of the order would be eager to acquire 
some knowledge of a tongue spoken by the conquerors of the 
world. It strikes me as a very curious and important circum- 
stance, that the names of numbers in Sanscrit are in part near- 
ly the same as in Greek, in part nearly the same as in Latin. 
The same thing may be remarked with respect to the names 
of the different members of the human body.^ It^eems to me 

* This circumstance, ivith respect to the Indian numbers, is noticed by Bayer ; 
who adds, that a learned correspondent of his was of opinion, that the BraminB 
had derived the names of numbers not from the Grreeks, but from the Romufl. 
'* Reverendus Benjamin Schultzius, qui Madrastae in Uttore Coromandelino eccle* 
« siam Christo ex paganis coUigit, Brahmanas haec numerorum nomina a Romuus 
*< accepisse existimavit Haud equidem dissimulare queo, in quibusdam fonnam 
" Romanis portius congrure quam Graecis, ut saptd^ s€ptem, nova, novem. Con- 
« sideremus praeterea in progressione numerorum cardinalium, eonim rgtionem. 
** In omnibus enim numeris cardinalibus, qui denarium proxime antecedunt, ita 
** effari solent Indostani, unawi, trndeviginti, tmatri, undetriginta, unatschth 
*< heli, undegtutdraginia, ttnqpangja, undegumqtiaginta. £t tametsi ejasaiodi 
<' rationem Graeci quoque sequuntur, tamen non Tideo illam apud eos fonnam eMe» 
** quae in Romanis Indicisque quasi ex condicto est eadem." — ^Bayeri, JERit. fre. 
p. 117. After stating some other particulars which seem, at first view, to favodr 
his friend's hypothesis, Bayer observes, ** Sed quid adeo negotii cum Romaals k 
** fuerit Indis non invenio. Si Plocamus aliquis aut Romanus civis alius vetwfes 
*' est in India, nihil hoc adhuc efficere potuit, ut Indi a paucis peregrinis, esdgoo. ill 
<( tempore inter eos versantibus mercaturae caussa, numeros peregrini soni addiK*» -^ 
<< rent et cum suis commutarent'*— Ibid. p. 119. But alUiough tihus consideralte 
may be conclusive against the probability of a great innovation in ihepopuiar liii* 
guage of India being effected by a few foreign merchants, it is of no force aadflil 
the supposition, that many Latin words may have been incorporated with tSe »• 
cred language of the priests, in consequence of an intercourse between tlMN 
sages and Roman adventurers. The priests, we may presume, would alwi^ te 
on the watch to enrich Sanscrit with whatever improvements they could bMttwr 
from foreign tongues. ' ■, • 

" As to the inetnbers of the human body,*' (says Monboddo,) « Mr. WQMi 
" has given me the names of some of them ; of the foot, which iapadOt m jtoiftt» 
<' edly the same with tths vroJoi of the Greeks, and of the nose, which is fMMV» ll^ \ 
<< same with the Latin word na8U8."^Atic. Metapb. Vol. IV. p. 328. Ta vAIA ; 

■ . I 
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very difficult to explain these facts, but on the supposition that 
the Sanscrit was formed in some such way as I have conjectur- 
ed. As for the Persian, some knowledge of which must have 
been coeval in India with Alexander's invasion, and which 
had probably made its way into that country at a still earlier 
period, it is reasonable to think, from the peculiar beauties of 
that language, that it would enter largely among the original 
elements of the Sanscrit.''^ 

There yet remains another argument, which I can conceive 
to have much weight with some, against the scope of the fore- 
going observations. In the article of the Edinburgh Review 
above referred to, I find the following sentence : ^' To adopt 
'^ the hypothesis of the learned Bayer, we must suppose the 
'^ inhabitants of Hindustan to have waited till Alexander the 
'* Great conquered Bactria, in order to obtain appellations for 
'< the most endearing tics of nature, and to enable them to ex^ 
express the venerable relations of father and mother."! 

he addi the following anecdote, which he seems to give in the words of Mr. Wil- 

kins. <* Observing one day a three-footed stool in a pagoda, on which a statue 

' was placed, I asked the Bramin who was with me what the name of it was in 

* SuMcrit, and he told me it was tripada. And in like manner they compound 
' the woid dania, signifying a tooth, with the same number three, and say tri- 
■ dania, that is, a trident."^lbid. p. 830. 

" And here" (says Monboddo) " the reader may observe, that as the Latin is 
' the most ancient dialect of the Greek, many of the words of the Sanscrit have 
' m snater leseinDlance to the Latin than to the Greek. Thus, as I have observed 

* bmre» the word nasa, denoting a nose, is plainly Latin, but entirely different 

* from tiie Greek word expressing that feature of the face, which is gn.** — Ibid. 
p. Sfi8* 

All thisx I must own, appears to me to admit of a very easy explanation upon 
the hypothesis which I have proposed, and to be scarcely reconcileable with any 
other. 

. * Noar is there any necessity, as I have already hinted, for supposing, that all 
the elements of the Sanscrit, as it is now taught to Europeans, entered from the 
beginiUng into the composition of that language. How much may have been 
ttace added by the subsequent improvements of the Bramins ! How much must 
bare been added in consequence of the intercourse which the Hindoos have since 
kad with foreign nations ! A large mixture of the Persian (and, through the 
tnedinm of the Persian, of the Teutonic,) must have been the result of the Ma- 
homcdan conquests. Sir William Jones tells us, that ** the jargon of Indostan 
** (veiy improperly caUed the language of the Moors) contains so great a number 
" of Persian words, that he was able, with very little difficulty, to read the fables 
" of inipai, which are translated into that idiom." — Works of Sir William Jones, 
ToL n. p. 182. Now, it is impossible to suppose that the popular speech should 
be so much adulterated with this foreign admixture, without communicating a 
certsin portion of it to the language of the learned. Tlie impurities formerly 
■icntioned, which the Latin compositions of the Monkish historians of the dark 
ages every where derived from the popular languages spoken in their respective 
countries, afford sufficient illustrations of this remark. How, indeed, was it pos- 
sible for men, accustomed to the daily use of their Kitchen-LcUm, to avoid con- 
Uaunating their written s^Ie with similar barbarisms? 

1 1 cannot help suspectins that the learned and respectable author of this criti- 
bad aever seen Bayer^ book: For, that Bayer did not think so meanly of 
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The hypothesis of Bayer here alluded to is, I presume, that 
which I already mentioned, as forming one of the leading po*' 

the attainments of the Hindoos prior to Alexander's invasion, he has lumself cx- 
pfPHsly said. His only object, he tells us, was to check that disposition which 
was beginning to display itself at the time he wrote, (and which has since been 
nianifetited on a much greater scale,) to refer to this people all the science and 
a!l the arts of which uie Greeks are commonly reputed the authors. As I have 
reason to believe that his work is very seldom to be met with ia this country, I 
shall transcribe his own words. 

" Credidi autem dignam esse eruditorum hominum studio operam, cum satis ^>- 
** pareat, artes et disciplinas in humano genere peregrinatas et aliis atque aliis in 
** populis vel diversatas fuisse, vel domicilium collocasse, earum si nos quasi itine- 
<* ra investigemus. Non semper eaeden) gentes fuenmt vel sapientes, vel barbars; 
** fuit hujusce et dedecoris et laudis quxdam in genere humano vicissituda 
'' Ncque una aliqua gens per se vidit omnia etreperit: neque quae aliquid invenit, 
«* eadem semper perfecit aut constanter retinuit. Ne in Graecis quidem h«c sta- 
** tuo; quamquam, si ea gens non plurima vel prima vidit, vel ezpolivit, tamen 
■*' nulla est alia, in qua illustriora ad fidem extent monumenta, quantum fuerit 
** enisa. Graecorum testimonio gentes praeterea recolimus sapientes, Chaldaeos^ 
*' ittgyptios, Indos: ast eorum numquam mihi sese probavit oratio, qui omnia 
" praeclare inventa ad eos referrent auctores, et nescio quid immensae scientia et 
'* omni quidem aevo in iis fuisse praedicarent. Si hujus tantae existimationes cau* 
" sam requiratis, fastidium est rerum notarum: iia fit, ut, quae non satis sint co^ 
'* nita, ea ubi in mentem venerit aliquo in loco esse habenda, tanto cupidius'ef- 
<* feramus, quo minus cognoscuntur. Itaque Graecos ab iisdem nonnulla accepiiee, 
** ultro et lubenter quidem concedo: modo item alii eosdem populos a Grecis 
" quaedam cum ut nova et inchoata, tum prope consummata accepisse conaenti- 
•• ant." — Bayeri Hist , &c. in praefat 

From this extract, it appears that the opinion of Bayer, with respect to the 
history of the sciences in general among the Indians, coincides remarkably with 
that which, after long deliberation, has been formed with respect to astronomy in 
particular, by the illustrious La Place. " M. La Place," says his leariied fmnd 
M. Delambre, *< qui avoit quelque int^r^t a soutenir la grande anciennet^ de 
** I'Aiitronomie Indienne, et qui avoit d'abord parU des mouvemens moyens et 
*' des ^poques des Hindous de la maniere la plus avantageuse, a fini pourtant par 
'* croire et imprimer que leurs tables ne remontent pas au-del^ du IS'"^ Si^cle." — 
Letter of M. Delambre to the late Quintin Crawford, dated July 21, 1815, quoted 
in Mr. Crawford's Researches concerning the Laws, &c. of India. — London 
1817. 

While La Place, however, thus rejects the extravagant conclusions of Bailli, 
he readily admits that the Indians have cultivated successfully astronomy, and 
some other branches of Mathematics, from the earliest periods of which we have 
any authentic accounts. " Cependant Tantique reputation des Indiens ne permeft 
** pas de douter qu'ils aient dans tous les temps cultive Tastronomie. Lorsque Im 
** GrccB et les Arabes comniencerent a se livrer aux sciences, ils allerent en pnl- 
« ser chez eux les premiers ^l^mens. Cest de I'lnde que nous vient TingenienM 
" m^thode d'exprimer tous les nombres avec dix caracteres, en leur donnanta- 
'* la-fois une valeur absolue et une valeur de position; id^e fine et importaiMMv 
" qui nous paroit maintenant si simple, que nous en sen tons a peine le m^rba^ 
*' Mais cette simplicity meme, et I'extreme facility qui en r^sulte pour tons hm 
*' calculs, place notre systi^me d'arithm^tique au premier rang des inventiQHi 
" utiles; et I'on appr^ciera la difficult^ d'y parvenir. si I'on considere quil n 
*' ^chapp^ au genie d'Archimede et d'Apollonius, deux des plus grands hoioaaai ' 
«* dont Tanti^uit^ s'honore." — Exposition du Systeme du Monde, Iavrn..v. ^ 
Chap- 1. 

The reference which the Edinburgh Reviewer has made to the name of E^gfW, 
and the deference due to the slightest hint concerning the literature of tfie 
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dtioDs in his Historia Regni Grmcorum Bactriani^ That the 
Indians borrowed some things from the Greeks, which the 
Greeks have been more generally supposed to have borrow- 
ed from the Indians. 

Before I proceed to take any notice of this remark, in so 
far as it may be supposed to invalidate my own conjectures, I 
think it proper to observe, in the first place, in justice to Bay- 
er, that I can see no foundation whatever in his work for the 
criticism above quoted, inasmuch as his argument is confined 
almost entirely to the names of numbers, the system of nu- 
meration, and a few other matters of a scientific nature. So 
far as I can recollect, the words expressing the different rela- 
tions of consanguinity are not once alluded to. 

But, admitting the criticism to be conclusive against Bayer's 
hypothesis, it can in no way effect mine ; as it by no means 
fblfowSy from the similarity between the Sanscrit names for 
particular objects, and those in Greek, that the Indians, till 
the Invasion of Alexander, had no words of the same import 
in their native tongue. With the choice of different langua- 
gesy which I have supposed the manufacturers of the Sanscrit 
to have had before them, it must have depended on the most 
trifling accidents, often upon mere caprice, to which of them 
they gave the preference on particular occasions in making 
their selections. Probably much would depend upon the 
Boand that was most agreeable to the ear, or that suited best 
with their system of prosody; and much also upon the combi- 
oation of letters which their organs were fitted to pronounce 
most easily. 

In the foregoing conjectures, I have not thought it neces- 
sary to attend to the distinction pointed out by some writers, 
between Brahmans and Bramins, or to allude to the ques- 
tion, whether the worship of Boodh or that of Brahma was 
prior in order of time.* It is sufficient for my argument, if it 



wluch IB sanctioned by the authority of Mr. Hamilton, will, I trust, be a sufficient 
apdogj for the length of this note. 

Tbtt charge which Mr. Hamilton has brought agamst Bayer, of undervaluing 
Ae early advances which the Hindoos are said to have made in the sciences, 
■B^t, with far greater justice, have been urged against Meiners, who has gone 
m T9ty far as to assert, " Ante Alexandri ^tatem nullas inter Indos literas, 
* neque yeram philosophiam extitisse." — Historia de Vero Deo, p. 107. This 
opinkm b, I think, sufficiently refuted by the universal testimony of antiquity. 

* See Pinkerton's Geography, Vol I. p. 718. 

l&r. Crawford does not seem to' have considered the difference between Brah- 
■aoB and Bramins as very wide. "If we compare the Bramins of the present 
" day, with the Brahmans of antiquity, we shall, in almost every feature of their 
** character, perceive the strongest resemblance. The difference that may exist 
** between them, may partly have insensibly taken place in the lapse of time; but 
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be granted, that a learned, artful, and aspiring priesthood ex* 
isted (at least in embryOi*) at the time of Alexander's con- 
quest. And of this, the folowing circumstance mentioned by 
Strabo, on the authority of Onesicritus, (who was an eye and 
ear-witness of the facts in question) is a sufficient proof, — ^That 
Alexander, being desirous to obtain some information concern- 
ing the tenets and manners of the Brachmana^ resolved to 
send Onesicritus to converse with them ; as he was given to 
understand, that, if they were summoned to attend Aim, they 
would decline to obey the invitation, on the pretence that They 
who wished for instruction should repair to those from whom 
they expected to receive it.t 

The following particulars relating to the question about the 
priority of Brahmanism and Boudhism may, to some readers, 
be objects of curiosity. I quote them from a very interesting 
paper on the religion and literature of the Burmahs, by Dr. 
Francis Buchanan.:|: <^ Mr. Chambers, the most Judicious qf 
« our Indian •SntiquarieSf has given good reason for believ* 

<* must chiefly be ascribed to the revolutions that have happened in their govern- 
" ment The words are evidently the same, and derive their origin from Brahma^ 
" God.'*-^SkeicheB, &c. of the Hindoos, p. 190. 

* I have said at least in embryo ; for although it does not appear from StraWf 
account that, at the period in question, the Brumians formed a distinct or Levhir 
cal tribe, possessing the unlimited influence in India which they afterwards aeqal« 
red, yet it is plain itom. the particulars he mentions with req>ect to the studiM ts 
which these Sophists addicted themselves; their eagerness to attract notice \if 
the singulaiily of their manners; and, above all, by their high pretensions in point 
of consequence, that they were already aiming systematically, and not withoat 
success, to attain an undue ascendant over the minds of their countrymen. 

The following is the account of the Bramins given by Arrian in his Indian 
History: (Not having the original at hand, I quote from ALr. Rooke's translation.) 
« The Indians are chiefly distinguished into seven ranks or classes amcmg diem" 
** selves, one of which is their sophists or wise men; these are much inferior to aU. 
« the rest in numbers, but vastly superior to them in honour and dignity. Thej 
<* are never required to do any bodily labour, nor do they contribute any thing out 
'* of their gains towards the support of the public ; nor, indeed, have they ai^ 
<<^ manner of occasion to work at all, their only business being to offer sacrifices 
<' for the public welfare; and if any person sacrifices privately, some of these so- .r 
" phists are employed to show him the way and manner thereof, otherwise thi^ A 
« imagine the gods would not accept his sacrifice. They are, moreover, the o^l^'^ 
« diviners throughout all India, neither are any suffered to practise the art of ^.'4 
«' vination except themselves. They never meddle with private affairs, dithsi- 
« because they think that the art of divination extends not to inferior things, Or^.^, 
« perhaps, because they think it beneath their art to stoop to trifles." — ArrianiW:' 
Indian History, chapters x. and xi., translated by Mr. Rooke, Vol. H. pp^ 
222,223. .; 

\ The account given by Strabo of the motives which decided the conduct oif 
Alexander on this occation, does honour to his prudence and forbearance. '* &iOi»' ' 
« inde cum essent tales, neque sibi decorum putaret Alexander ad illos ac4 
« nee vellet invitos cogere utquicquam facerent praeter patriainstituta, se 
** inquit, &." — Strabo, lib. xv. Amstel ed. p. 715. 

t Asiatic Researches, Yol. YI. 
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'' ing that the worship of Bouddha once extended over all 
<^ India^ and was not rooted out by the Brahmans in the Dec- 
<< can 80 late as the ninthi or even as the twelfth century of 
" the Christian iEra.'* * The same Author (Dr. Buchanan) 
has elsewhere remarked, that, << however idle and ridiculous 
'' the legends and notions of the worshippers of Bouddha may 
" be, they have been in a great measure adopted by the Brah« 
<< mans, but with all their defects monstrously aggravated ; 
<< Rajahs and Heroes are converted into gdds, and impossibili- 
*'ties are he^d on improbabilities.'' t 



APPENDIX. 

Befohe the reader pronounces a decisive opinion on the 
eoDJeetures which I have now submitted to his consideration, 
I must request his earnest attention to the long extract which 
fellows. It contains the most ample and candid acknowledg- 
ment by Mr. Wilford, of the frauds which had been success- 
fully practised on himself by certain Bramins, of whose as- 
sistance he had availed himself in the prosecution of his re- 
rearches. I shall transcribe the passage in his own words, as 
I think they cannot fail to shake the faith of every person who 
peruses them with attention, in the unfathomable antiquity 
^ the Sanscrit J as well as in whatever other information is 
derived to us through so very suspicious a channel as that of 
the Hindoo priesthood. The palinode of Major Wilford has 
been long before the public; but it has attracted much less 
attention than the fictions which he has so honourably dis- 
avowed. 

** A fortunate, but, at the same time, a most distressful dis- 
^'covery contributed to delay the publication of this paper. 
'^ Though I never entertained the least doubt concerning the 
'^ genuineness of my vouchers, (having cursorily collated them 
'' with the originals a little before I had completed my Essay,) 
'* yety when I reflected how cautious an author ought to be, 
*^and how easily mistakes will take place, I resolved once 
" more to make a general collation of my vouchers with the 
*' originals, before my Essay went out of my hands. This I 
Meotaceived was a duty which I owed not only to the public, 
^< but to my own character. 

'< On going on with the collation, I soon perceived, that^ 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. VI. p. 163. 
t IbicL p. 166. 
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« whenever the word STwetam^ or S'weta'dwipaf* the name J 
*< of the principal of the Sacred Isles, and also of the whole ^ 
** cluster, was introduced, the writing was somewhat difierent, 
<< and that the paper was of a different colour, as if stained. 
'< Surprised at this strange appearance, I held the page to the 
<< light, and perceived immeidiately that there was an erasure^ 
<< and that some size had been applied. Even the former 
<< word was not so much effaced, but that I could sometimes 
<< make it out plainly. I was thunderstruck, but felt some 
<^ consolation in knowing, that still my manuscript was in my 
<< own possession. I recollected my Essay on Egypt, and in- 
<< stantly referred to the originals which I had quoted in it ; 
<< my fears were but too soon realized, the same deception, 
<' the same erasures appeared to have pervaded them. I shall 
** not trouble the Society with a description of what I felt, 
<< and of my distress at this discovery. My first step waa 
*^ to inform my friends of it, either verbally, or by letters,: ,^ 
<^ that I might secure, at least, the credit of the first dia-' 
*< closure. ' • 

• <^ When I reflected that the discovery might have been made . 
<^ by others, either before or after my death ; that, in the one 
<< case, my situation would have been truly distressful ; and 

** that, in the other, my name would have passed with in- ' 
<' famy to posterity, and increased the calendar of imposture^ 
<^ it brought on such paroxysms, as threatened the most serioua 
<< consequences in my then infirm state of health. I formed, 
*^ at first, the resolution to give up entirely my researches and 
^* pursuits, and to inform government and the public of mj 
^* misfortune. But my friends dissuaded me from taking any ^ 
^^ hasty step ; and advised me to ascertain, whether the de- ': 
<' ception pervaded the whole of the authorities cited by mei 
<< or some parts only. I followed their advice, and having re- 
^* sumed the collation of my vouchers with unexceptionable 
<< manuscripts, I found that the impositions were not so exten^* 
^' sive as I had apprehended. 

I 

* For the sake of those who are not acquainted with the speculations of Mijqr 

Wilford, it is proper to mention, that his great object is to prove that the Saeraft- 
Isles of the Hindoos are the British Isles, and, in particular, that S'weta-dw^a^. 
or the White Island, is England, 

" The Sacred Isles in the west,** (he informs us,) " of which S*weta-dwip«, 
" the White Island, is the principail and the most famous, are, in fact, the 
'< Land of the Hindus. There the fundamental and mysterious transaction! ( 
<* history of their religion, in its rise and progress, took place The WUto'ttlrj 
'* and, this Holy Land m the west, is so intimately connected with their ral 
<' and tnythology, that they cannot be separated : and, of course, divines ia 
" are necessarily acquainted with it, as distant Muselnms with Arabi8.*'«-»i 
Researches, Vol- Vul. 8va ed. p. 246. 
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''The nature of my inquiries and pursuits was originally 
>^' the.source of this niisfortune. Had they been confined to 
'' some particular object, to be found within the limits of a few 
«< books, as astronomy, it could never have taken place ; but 
" the case was very different. The geography, history, and 
<' mythology of the Hindus, are blended together, and disper* 
'' sed through a vast number of voluminous books, in which 
'' prevails a most disgusting confusion and verbosity. Besides, 
'' the titles of their books have seldom any affinity with the 
" contents ; and I have often found most valuable materials 
** in treatises, the professed subject of which was of the most 
<< unpromising nature. 

^ Thus, when I began to study the Sanscrit language, I was 
'' obliged to wade, with difficulty, through ponderous volumes, 
'* generally without finding any thing valuable enough to re- 
*< ward me for my trouble. But, in the course of conversation, 
^' my Pandit, and other learned natives, often mentioned most 
'' interesting legends, bearing an astonishing affinity with those 
*< of the western mythologists. 

^ I consequently directed my Pandit to make extracts from 
<' all the PurandSf and other books relative to my inquiries, 
^' and to arrange them under proper heads. I gave him a pro- 
'' per establishment of assistants and writers, and I requested 
''mm to procure another Pandit to assist me in my studies ; 
** and I obtained for his farther encouragement, a place for 
'* bim in the College at Benares. At the same time, I amused 
'* myself with unfolding to him our ancient mythology, histo- 
** ry, and geography. This was absolutely necessary as a clue 
^ io guide him through so immense an undertaking, and I had 
^ fulfeonfidence in him. His manners were blunt and rough, 
'* and bis arguing with me on several religious points with cool- 
" ness and steadiness, (a thing very uncommon among ua- 
" tives, who on occasions of this sort, are apt to recede, or 
'* even coincide in opinion,) raised him in my esteem. I af- 
" fected to consider him as my Guru, or spiritual teacher ; 
'' and, at certain festivals, in return for his discoveries and 
'^ communications, handsome presents were made to him and 
" bis family. 

'< The extracts which I thus received from him, I continued 
« to translate, by way of exercise, till, in a few years, this col- 
'' lection became very voluminous. At opr commencement I 
'' enjoined him to be particularly cautious in his extracts and 
** quotations, and informed him, that, if I should, at a future 
^ period, determine to publish any thing, the strictest scrutiny 
** would take place in the collation. He deemed to acquiesce 
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'^ fully in this ; and we went on without any suspicion on my 
'< part, until Sir William Jones strongly recommended to me 
<< to publish some of my discoveries^ particularly respecting 
^< Egypt I collated immediately all my vouchers relating to 
^^ that country, carefully revised my translations^ selected the 
^< best passages, compared them with all the fragments I could 
^^ find among our ancient authors, and framed the whole into 
^^ an essay. I then informed my Pandit, that previously to 
<< my sending it to Sir William Jones, a most scrupulous coUa* 
^^ tion of the vouchers, with the original manuscripts from 
*^ which they were extracted, would take place. 

<< To this, without the least alteration in his coaptenance, 
'^ nay, with the greatest cheerfulness, he assented ; and, as se- 
^^ veral months intervened, he had time to prepare himself, so 
^' that, when the collation took place, I saw no ground to dis* 
^' credit his extracts, and was satisfied. 

^< I have since learned, that, as the money for his establish^ 
^' ment passed through his hands, his avaricious disposition led 
^^ him to embezzle the whole, and to attempt to perform the 
^^ task alone, which was impracticable. In order to avoid the 
<^ trouble of consulting books, he conceived the idea of frun- 
^^ ing legends from what he recollected of the J^urdnds^ and 
^^ from what he had picked up in conversation with me. As 
<^ he was exceedingly well read in the Purdndsj and other 
^^ similar books, in consequence of his situation with a Mah- • 
*^ ratta Chief of the first rank in his younger days, it was an 
*' easy task for him, and he studied to introduce as much truth 
'^ as he could, to obviate the danger of immediate detection. 

<^ Many of the legends were very correct, except in the name 
" of the country, which he generally altered into that of either 
" Egpyt or S^wStam. 

*^ His forgeries were of three kinds. In the first, there was , : 
^* only a word or two altered ; in the second, were such legends "^ 
<^ as had undergone a more material alteration ; and, in the 
<* third, all those he had written from memory. 

« With regard to those of the first class, when he found thit 
" I was resolved to make a collation of the manuscripts, he ^; 
<^ began to adulterate and disfigure his own manuscript, min^i. 
'^ and the manuscripts of the college, by erasing the originil < 
" name of the country, and putting that of Egypt, or S^wSiam^ ' 
" in its place. • , 

" To prevent my detecting those of the second class, whidi 
<^ were not numerous, but of the greatest importance in Aeir 
^^ nature ; and as books in India are not bound as in Europifc : 
<^ and every leaf is loose, he took out one or two leaves, ana 
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*^ substituted others with an adulterous legend. In books of 
<* some antiquity it is not uncommon to see a few new leaves 
** inserted in the room of others that were wanting. 

•< To conceal his impositions of the ihii^ class, which is the 
•* most numerous, he had the patience to write two voluminous 
** sections, supposed one to belong to the Scandu-purdnii, and 
** the other to the Brahman'' -da ^ in which he connected all 
** the legends together in the usual style of the Pxiranas, 
^^ These two sections,' the titles of which he borrowed, consist, 
<< as he wrote them, of no less than 12,000 slocas or lines. 
<' The real sections are so very scarce, that they are generally 
^^ supposed to be lost, and probably are so, unless they are to 
^' be found in the library of the Rajah of Jayandgar, Other 
*^ impostors have had recourse to the Scanda^ Brahmdnda^ 
*< aad Padma-purdndSf a great part of which is not at present 
'^ to be found ; and for that reason these are called the Purd- 
*' fids of thieves and impostors^ though the genuineness of 
** such parts as are in common use has never been questioned. 
*^ Some persons attempted, by such means, to deceive the fa< 
'< mous Jayasinha^ and the late Ticatraya^ prime minister of 
'* the Nabob os Oude. They were discovered, lost their ap- 
" pointments, and were disgraced. 

<' My chief Pandit had certainly no idea, in the first in- 
'^ stance, that he should be driven to such extremeties. I used 
^' (as already remarked) to translate the extracts which he made 
*^ for me by way of exercise, and never thought, at that time, 
^' of comparing them with the originals ; first, because I had 
** DO reason to doubt their authenticity ; and, secondly, because 
^^ it would have been soon enough to make the collation when 
'< I had determined to publish any part of them. 

*< This apparently lulled him into security f but, being after- 
** wards sensible of the danger of his detection, he was indu- 
" ced to attempt the most daring falsification of the originals, 
"io order, if possible, to extricate himself. When discover- 
^'ed, he flew into the most violent paroxysms of rage, calling 
" down the vengeance of Heaven, with the most horrid and 
'^ tremendous imprecations, upon himself and his children, if 
** the extracts were not true. He brought /en BrahminSy not 
'^ only as compurgators, but also to swear, by what is most sa- 
^'ered in their religion, to the genuineness of these extracts. 
"After giving them a severe reprimand for this prostitution of 
"their sacerdotal character, I, of course, refused to allow them 
"to proceed. 

<< And here 1 shall close the recital of what relates person- 
*' ally to a man whose course of ionypositioa I have deemed in* 
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*^ cumbent on me to lay before the public. He came to me in 
'< distress, but with a fair reputation ; he is now in affluence^ 
^^ but with a character infamous for ingratitude, and fraud, and 
^^ deceit His vduminous extracts are still of great use to me, 
<^ because they always contain much truth, and the learned, 
^^ therefore, have not been misled in their general conclusions 
<^ from my Essay on Egypt ; though it would be dangerous for 
<^ any one to use detached passages, and apply them to any par- 
<< ticular purpose. In the course of my present work, I have 
^^qoHectcd carefully what I could find in India concerning 
<« Ethiopia and Egypf * 

Mr. Wilford seems to have thought, from a passage already 
quoted, that hi§ countrymen were much less liable to be im- 
posed upon in examining the aitronomical records of the Hin- 
doos, than in perusing those manuscripts which were the ob- 
jects of his researches. But, from the inquiries of Mr. John 
Bently, it would appear that, even in the astronomical depart- • 
ment, frauds, of a great magnitude have been practised, aad \ 
with no inconsiderable success. The inquiries to which I al- 
lude are contained in his Essay on the Antiquity of the StP- 
rya-Siddhanta^ printed in the sixth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, (8vo. ed.) The Surya-Siddhantay it is proper to 
premise, is generally believed to be the most ancient astrono- 
mical treatise the Hindus have, and, according to their no- 
tions, is supposed to have been received through Divine reve- 
lation at the close of the Satya-yug^ of the 28th Maha-yug^ 
of the 7th Manwantara ; that is, about 2,168,899 years ago. 
After a variety of calculations with respect to the formation of 
the astronomical cycles contained in this ancient monument| 
Mr. Bently proceeds thus : — 

<^ But, independent of all calculations, we know from Hindu 
<< books the age in which the Surya-Siddhanta was written, 
<^ and by whom. In the commentary on the Bhasvoii, it is ' 
'« declared that Vara^-ha was the author of the Surya-Sidd^ . 
^< hanta. The Bhasvoti was written in the year 1021 of SakOf 
^^ by one Sotanundy who, according to Hindu accounts, wat 
" a pupil of Vara^'haj under whose directions he himself do- V" 
** clares he wrote that work. Consequently Vara^-ha must 
^< have been then alive, or else a very short time before it ( .: 
<< which agrees, as near as possibly can be, with the age above! .) 
<^^ deduced; for the Bhasvoti^ in 17^9, will be exactly 700 » 
"years old.'* ****** Prom what has been said 

* An Essay on the Sacred Isles of the West, &c. &e. hj^, bj Captain F. i>|lt 4 
ford. — Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII. p. 247, et seq., 8vo. edition. J 
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<< above, it appears extremely probable, that the name of Fa' 

<< ra^-ha must have been to the Surya-Siddhanta when it was 

'^ first written, and the author well known ; but that, after his 

<^ death, priestcraft found means to aher it, and to introduce 

** the ridiculous story of Meya or Moya having received it 

<^ through Divine revelation at the close of the Satya-yug; upon 

<< which petty fiction its present pretended antiquity is found- 

^^ed. But this, it seems, was not the only pious fraud com- 

<< mitted by the crafty sons of Brahma, for it appears that a 

'^ number of other astronomical works were then framed, cal- 

'^culated also for the purpose of deception. Among these^ 

« some were pretended to be delivered from the mouth of one 

<< or othei^ of their deities, as the Brahma-Siddhantaj Vish" 

^^ nu-Siddhanta, and the works of Siva, commonly called 

« Touirosi*^ &c. &c. &c. 

On this extract any comment would be superfluous. I shall 
therefore only subjoin the following query, which, essential as 
it obviously is to the decision of the question, has not yet, so 
&r as I know, received an answer ; nor, indeed, am I aware 
■that it ever has been put by any of the numerous authors who 
have treated of Indian literature, with the single exception of 
Mr. Pinkerton, in his Geography.* Upon what sort of ma- 
terials are the most ancient records of Sanscrit learning pre- 
served, and by what criteria are the Bramins enabled to judge 
of jthe antiquity of manuscripts ? According to the best accounts, 
they have none of these tests to which European scholars and 
antiquaries are accustomed to have recourse on similar occa- 
sions. Dr. Francis Buchanan, the accuracy of whose details 
on all matters which fell under his personal observation in In- 
dia is universally admitted, informs us, that ^^ the greater part 
'^ of the Bengal manuscripts, owing to the badness of the pa- 
*^ per, require to be copied at least once in ten years, as they 
** will in that climate preserve no longer." He observes far- 
ther, <^ Every copyist, it is to be suspected, adds to old books 
'* whatever discoveries he makes, relinquishing his immediate 
'' reputation for learning, in order to promote the grand and 

• The following are Mr. Pinkerton's words: — '* The Hindoos are ignorant of 
" ihe ddnefle art of printing, and the materials used in their manuscripts seem 
'* yery perishable; nor have we any rules for determining the antiquity of these 
" manuscripts. To an exact inquirer this would have been the first topic of in- 
** restigation; but it has, on the contrary, been completely neglected. We have 
" morely the bold assertions of Bramins, eaeerly imbibed by European credulity, 
'* instead of snc^cessive arguments and proots." — ^Vol. I. p. 718. " The Bramins," 
ke adds, ** are more conversant in quadrillions, trillions, and billions, than in dis- 
" cmnog tli^little dates of European scholars."-i-Ibid. p. 789. 
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<< profitable employment of his sect, the delusion of the mul- 
«<titude."* 



APPENDIX 11. 



The historical detail into which I have entered, (see pp. 74, 
75, 76,) with respect to the ancient intercourse between the 
Greek colony at Bactriana, and the inhabitants of Hindoustan, 
throws a strong light upon Gibbon^s conjecture concerning the 
source of Indian science. When we consider how long the 
intercourse between Greece and India subsisted, we must be 
satisfied, not only of the probability of a great influx of light 
from the former country into the latter, but of the absolute 
impossibility that this should not have taken place. Even ia 
the army which accompanied Alexander, we may safely as- 
sume, that there were many well acquainted with all the phi* 
losophical opinions of the Grecian schools. With the history 
of one learned individual, rendered memorable by Alexander's 
cruelty, every reader is acquainted. I allude to Callisthenes^ 
the nephew of Aristotle, who, I think, may not unreasbnably 
be conjectured to have been one of those who instructed the 
Bramins in the use of the syllogism. Sir William Jones, in- 
deed, seems to lean to the opposite supposition, for he men- 
tions '^ a tradition which prevailed, according to the well jn- 
'rformed author of the Dabistan^ in the Punjab^ and in 
<< several Persian provinces, that, among other Indian curiosi- 
<< ties which Callisthenes transmitted to his uncle, was a tech- 
^< nical system of logic, which the Bramins had communicated 
^^ to the inquisitive Greek, and which the Mahomedan writer 
^' supposes to have been the ground-work of the famous Aria- 
<^ totelian method." But, surely, if the name of Callisthenes 
was any how coupled in the Indian traditions with the syllo- 
gistic logic, it is much more probable that he was remembered 
rather as the person who first introduced into India a know- 
ledge of that art, than as an inquisitive Greeks distinguished^ 
during his stay with Alexander's army, by his logical curiosity. 



* Essay on the Literature of the Burmas. — Asiatic Besearches, Vol. YL Sro. 
ed. p. 174. 

Having given so much countenance to the doubts which have been raised widl 
respect to the records of Indian literature, it is but fair to direct the attentiaii.<ff 
the reader to what has been very ably urged on the opposite side of the quefl^oa 
by Mr. Colebrooke, in a paper on the Yedas, or Sacml Writings of the Hmda. 
Asiatic Researches. Vol. YIU. p. 377. 
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In the former case his memory must necessarily have been re- 
vered among the learned ; in the latter case, his name, if at all 
heard of, was not likely to produce any permanent impres- 
sion. 

To this we may add, the utter impossibility that Callisthenes 
should have alone acquired his syllogistic knowledge, while all 
the rest of Alexander's army remained totally ignorant upon 
the subject ; and the absurdity of supposing that Aristotle 
should venture to lay claim to this invention as his own, when 
80 many of his countrymen were still alive who could so easi- 
ly expose the falsehood of his pretentions. 

The question, whether the Indians derived their knowledge 
of the syllogism from Greece, or the Greeks from India, I had 
occasion to start in the second volume of this work. The more 
I reflect on the subject, I am the more convinced of the impro- 
bability of the latter supposition ; and, indeed, the considera- 
tions stated above, seem to me to afford evidence little short 
of demonstration, that the thing was impossible. I am dis- 
posed to extend the same opinion to all the other branches of 
moral science ; in particular, to the various ethical systems 
which were taught in the Grecian schools. Amongst all the 
mutual charges which were urged against each other by these 
rival sects, it does not appear that any of them were accused 
of having stolen their doctrines from abroad. 

I shall only observe farther on this head, that the different 
ethical systems of the Greeks were plainly indigenous plants of 
the soil, being the natural result (as has been shown most inge- 
niously by Mr. Smith in his Theory of Moral SentimentI) of 
the turbulent and unsettled state of society in the Grecian 
eommonwealths. That these systems, particularly that of the 
Stoics, should have sprung up among the inhabitants of Hin- 
doostan, is hardly conceivable, in consistence with the accounts 
that have been handed down to us from the earliest ages of 
their quiet, submissive, and pacific character.^ 

The question concerning the antiquity of the Indian astro- 
nomy, and other branches of mathematical science, is much 
more problematical, and must be decided upon other data. 
But it appears to me, that the extraordinary coincidence re- 
marked by Sir William Jones, between the tenets of the Hin- 
doo sects upon moral subjects, and those professed by the dif- 
ferent sects in ancient Greece, can be accounted for in no 
other way, so simple and satisfactory, as that suggested by 
Gibbon. 

* 6ee Smith's Theory of Moral SentimentB, Vol. II. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 



OF THE PRINCIPLE OR LAW OF SYMPATHETIC IMITATION. 



SECTION FIRST. 

, Of our Propensity to this Species of Imitation. 

Thb subject of Language leads, by a natural transition, to 
that of Imitation ; a principle of human nature to which chil-' 
dren owe their first acquisitions in the art of speech; and 
which, in every period of life, exerts a very powerful influence 
over our accent, mode of pronunciation, and forms of expres- 
sion. It is not, however, solely, or even chiefly on this ac- 
count, that I introduce the subject of Imitation here. The 
view which I mean to take of it relates principally to some 
other phenomena of our constitution, which, though equally 
important, have been hitherto much less attended to by philo- 
sophers. The phenomena, indeed, which I first mentioned^ 
are matter of daily experience, and force themselves on the no- 
tice of the most careless observer. 

In ranking imitation among the original principles or uiti- / 
mate facts in our constitution, it is, I presume, scarcely neces-> ' \ 
sary for me to observe, that I do not use that term exactly ia 
the popular sense in which it is commonly understood. I da i 
not suppose, for example, that it is in consequence of any in* -' 
stinctive or mysterious process, that a painter or an author 
forms his taste in painting or in writing, on the models exhibit- 
ed by his predecessotaj for all this may obviously be resolved^^ 
in the most satisfactory manner, into more simple and gelierml 
laws. The Imitation of which I am here to treat, and whieh 
I have distinguished by^ttbi^title of Sympathetic^ is that cInM^ 
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ly which depends on the mimical powers connected with our 
bodily Ji^ame ; and which, in certain combinations of circum- 
stances, seems to result, with little intervention of our will, 
from a sympathy between the bodily organizations of different 
individuals.^ Of various particulars connected with this class 
of phenomena, philosophy, I suspect, will never be able to 
give a complete explanation. t 

* In Buffon's Natural History, there is a passage from which one would be apt 
to conclude, at first sight, that he had in view the distinction between the two 
different kinds of imitation which I have here attempted to point out ; and that 
what he calls VImitaHon Machinale corresponds exactly to what I have called 
SympatheUe HmtcUion. On a more attentive examination, however, it will be 
found that 5y this phrase he means nothing more than the cause which gives rise 
lathe uniformity in the operations of instinct among animals of the same species; 
a cause which, according to BufTon, consists merely in the uniformity of their 
organization ; and which, therefore, can with no propriety be denominated Imitij^ 
tion^ without departing entirely from all the common meanings of that word. 

** D'ailleura il faut distinguer deux sortes d'imitation. Tune rcfl^chie et sentio, 
** et I'autre maekmale et sans intention ; la premiere acquise, et la seconde, x^our 
" ainsi dire, inn^e ; Tune n'est que le r(:sultat de I'instinct commun riSpandu dans 
" I'e^ece entiere, et ne consiste que dans la similitude des mouvemens et dcs 
" operations de chaque individu, qui tous semblent etre induits ou contraints k 
*' faire les m^mes choses ; plus ils sont stupides, plus cette imitation tracee dans 
*' I'esp^ce est parfaite : un mouton ne fait et ne fera jamais que ce qu'ont fait et 
" font tous les autres moutons : la premiere cellule d'une abeille ressemhlc a la 
" derni^re ; Tesp^ce entiere n*a pas plus d'intelligence qu'un seul individu, et 
*' e'est in cela que consiste la difference de Tesprit d Tinstinct ; ainsi limitation 
" naturelle n'est dans chaque espece qu'un r^sultat de similitude, une necessity 
" d'aatant moins intelligente et plus aveugic qu'elle est plus cgalement repartio : 
** I'autre imitation qu'on doit regarder comme artificielle, ne peut ni se rdpartir, 
'* ni se communiquer ^ I'esp^ce ; elle n'apparticnt qu'a I'individu qui la recoit, 
" qui la poss^de sans pouvoir la donner ; le perroquet le mieux instruit ne tirans- 
*' meltra pas le talent de la parole a ses petits." — Buffon, Hist. jYat, I am sorry 
that I cannot at present refer to the particular passage. 

t Whether our propensity to this bodily imitation be or be not, resolvable into 
diat which gives origin to the imitative arts, I shall not here inquire. JMr. Burke 
cmsiders both propensities as the same principle, and as an ultimate fact in our 
ntture. " As sympathy makes us take a concern in whatever men feel, so imita- 
*' ticm prompts us to copy whatever they do : and, consequently, we have a 
" pleasure in imitating, and in whatever belongs to imitation, merely as it is such, 
" without any intervention of the reasoning faculty. It is by imitation, far more 
" than by precept, that we learn every thing. This forms our manners, our opin- 
'* kms, our lives. Herein it is that painting, and many other agreeable art3, have 
" laid one of the principal foundations of Uieir power." — Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful. 

In order to prevent misapprehensions of Mr. Burke's meaning, it may be proper 
to remind my readers, that he is here speaking of the propensiti/ to imitation, and 
of ih% pleasure connected with imitation, not of the power to imitate, or of the 
means by which we carry our propensity into effect To speak of tins power or 
ai these mewis (when considered with a reference to the imitative arts) as incapa- 
ble of analysis, would be a manifest absurdity. As for the propensity and the 
pleasure, Mr. Burke plainly considered them as genera] laws of our constitution, 
both as they are exhibited in the bodily imitation of the individual, and in the 
arts of painting and poetry. In the former of these cases (which is the only one 
that falls under our present examination) I am not ashamed to acknowledge, tiiat 
Q^propensUif and the power are, to me, equnlly inexplicabie. 

14 
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In oreneral, it may be remarked, that whenever we see, in 
the countenance of another individual, any sudden change of 
features ; more especially, such a change as is expressive of 
any particular passion or emotion ; our own countenance has a 
teivlency to assimilate itself to his.* Every nfian is sensible 
of tills when he looks at a person under the influence of laugh- 
ter, or in a deep melancholy. Something, too, of the same 
kind, takes place in that spasm of the muscles of the jaw, 
which we experience in yawning; an action which is well 
known to be frequently excited by the contagious power of 
example. Even when we conceive in solitude, the external ex- 
pression of any passion, the effect of the conception is visible 
in our own appearance. This is a fact of which every persoq 
must be conscious, who attends, in his own case, to the result 
of the experiment ; and it is a circumstance which has been of- 
ten remarked with respect to historical painters, when in the 
act of transferring to the canvass the glowing pictures of a cre- 
ative imagination. 

If this general fact be admitted, it will enable us to account 
for a phenomenon, which, although overlooked by most men 
from its familiarity, cannot fail to suggest an interesting sub- 
ject of speculation to those who reflect on the circumstances 
with due attention. What I allude to is, that a mimic, with- 
out consulting a mirror, knows, by a sort of consciousness or 
internal feeling, the moment when he has hit upon the resem- 
blance he wishes to exhibit This phenomenon (which has al- 
ways appeared to me an extremely curious and important one) 
seems to be altogether inexplicable, unless we suppose, that, 
when the muscles of the mimic's face are so modified as to 



Mr. Burke concludes his very short and superficial section on this subject with 
observing, that ** Aristotle has spoken so much and so solidly upon the force off ■ 
'* imitation in his Poetics, that it makes any farther discourse upon it the leai 
*' necessary." It is almost superfluous for me to add, that the design of Arvti>* 
tie's treatise did not lead him to touch, in the slightest manner, on that species of : 
imitation which I am now attempting to illustrate. He appeai-s, however, as wdl 
as Burke, to have included it in the general idea which he annexed to the word; 
and (like him) to have thought it unnecessary to particularize any of the circtan^ 
stances by which it is so remarkably distinguished from every thing else to wfaieh 
the same appellation is applied. 

*' Imitation is congenial with man from his infancy. One of his characterMe 
" dieitinctions from other animals is the being most addicted to it, acquiring fab 
*■' knowledge by it and delighting in every species of it. A proof of this mi^ 1m 
" drawn from die works of art, where those things which we see with paia ia 
'* themselves, we delight to see represented as accurately as possible; such as die ' 
<< figures of the most savage wild beasts, and of dead bodies.'* — ^The Poetifis flif 
Aristotle, chap. iv. translated by Mr Pye. 

* *' Ut ridentibus adrident, ita flentibus adflent 
** Humani vultus." Horat. Jirs. Poet, 
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produce the desired combination of features, he is conscious, 
ip some degree, of the same feeling or sensation which he had, 
when he first became acquainted with the origiiiai appearance 
which he has been attempting to copy. 

Nor is it the visible appearance alone of others, that we have 
a disposition to imitate. We copy instinctively the voices of 
our companions, their tones, their accents, and their modes of 
pronunciation. Hence that general similarity in point of air 
tnd manner, observable in all who associate habitually toge- 
ther, and which every man acquires in a greater or less degree ; 
a similarity unheeded, perhaps, by those who witness it daily, 
and whose attention, accordingly, is more forcibly called to the 
nicer shades by which individuals are discriminated from each 
other ; but which catches the eye of every stranger with in- 
comparably greater force than the specific peculiarities which, 
to a closer observer, mark the endless varieties of human cha- 
racter. 

The influence of this principle of imitation on the outward 
appearance is much more extensive than we are commonly- 
disposed to suspect It operates, indeed, chiefly on the air 
and movements, without producing any very striking effect on 
the material form in its quiescent state. So difficult, however, 
is it to abstract this form from its habitual accompaniments, 
that the members of the same community, by being accus- 
tomed to associate from their infancy in the intercourse of 
private life, appear, to a careless observer, to bear a much 
closer resemblance to each other than they do in reality ; 
while, on the other hand, the physical diversities which are 
eharacteristical of different nations, are, in his estimation, pro- 
portionably magnified. 

The important effects of the same principle, when consider- 
ed in relation to our moral constitution, will afterwards appear. 
At present, I shall only remark, that the reflection which 
Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Falstaff, with respect to the 
manners of Justice Shallow and his attendants, and which Sir 
John expresses with all the precision of a philosophical observ- 
er, and all the dignity of a moralist, may be extended to the 
most serious concerns of human life. '* H is a wonderful thing 
" to see the semblable coherence of hii men's spirits and his : 
" they, by observing of him, do bear themselves like foolish 
'' justices ; he, by conversing with themi is turned into a jus- 
"tice-like serving-man. Their spirits are so married in con- 
'< junction, with the participation of society, that they flock 
" together in concert, like so many wild geese. It is certain, 
'* that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage is caught, as 
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" men take diseases^ one of another ; therefore let men take 
" heed to their company.^' 

Of this principle of our nature, Count Rumford appears to 
have availed himself, with much address, in his House of In- 
dustry at Munich. " In order to inspire the rising generation 
'^ with an early bias towards labour, he invited parents to send 
^Mheir children to the establishment, before they were old 
^' enough to do any kind of work, and actually paid them for 
^' doing nothing, but merely being present, when others were 
'^ busy around them. These children (he tells us) were placed 
<* upon seats built around the halls where other children work- 
^^ ed, while they were obliged to remain idle spectators ; and 
^^ in this situation, they soon became so uneasy at their own in- 
" activity, that they frequently solicited, with great importuni- 
*^ ty, to be employed ; and often cried bitterly if this favour 
^* was not instantly granted.'' A variety of motives, it is true, 
were, in all probability, here concerned ; but much, I think^ 
must be ascribed to sympathy, and to imitation. 

It is, in consequence of this imitative propensity, that chil- 
dren learn, insensibly, to model their habits on the appearance 
and manners of those with whom they are familiarly conver- 
sant. It is thus too that, with little or no aid on the part of 
their instructors, they acquire the use of speech ; and form 
their pliable organs to the articulation of whatever sounds they 
are accustomed to hear.^ 

As we advance to maturity, the propensity to imitation grows 
weaker, — our improving faculties gradually diverting our at- 
tention from the models around us, to ideal standards more 
conformable to our own taste ; whilst, at the same time, in con-- 
sequence of some physical change in the body, that flexibility 
of the muscular system, by which this propensity is enabled to 
accomplish its end, is impaired or lost. The same combina- 
tions of letters, which a child of three or four years of age utp 
ters without any apparent eflbrt, would, twenty years after- 
wards, present to him a diflSculty not to be surmounted by the 

• This branch of the subject well deserves a more particular examination. !■ 
learning to articulate words, children, it is not to be doubted, avail themselYW 
both of the eye and of the ear. But I am inclmed to think they avail themaelTM 
chiefly of the latter. For bUnd children, I understand, articulate distincUy, m 
early, at least, as those who see ; perhaps, in general, they will be found to do lo 
still earlier. Deaf children, on the other hand, are invariably dumb. Indeed I 
cannot imagine how the eye should assist infants in imitating any 8omid8» excep- 
ting the vowels and the labial consonants ; and henee, perhaps, the first nsmee by 
which they distinguish their parents, in most, if not in all languages. In sU tfw 
other letters the different conformations of the organs of speech must be coneeakd 
from their observation. 
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most persevering industry. A sinnilar inflexibility, it may be 
reasonably presumed from analog^y, is acquired bv those mus- 
cles on which depend the imitative powers of the face^ and of 
all the others parts of our material frame. 

If this observation be well founded, it is by no means a fair 
experiment, to attempt the education of a savage child of seven 
or eight years old, with the view of ascertaining how far it is 
possible to assimilate his air and manner to those of a polished 
European or Anglo-American. Long before this age, many of 
his most important habits are fixed, and much is lost of that 
mobility of his system, by which the principle of imitation 
operates. Such an individual, therefore, will retain through 
life that characteristical expression of the savage state, which 
is so apt to shock oor feelings at the supposition of his com- 
mon origin with ourselves. Nor is this all. Such an indi- 
vidual willj through life, find himself out of his element, in a 
society of which he can so imperfectly acquire the manners ; 
and if, by accident, in maturer years, he should visit the scenes 
to which he was accustomed in early infancy, it is not impro- 
bable, that he may willingly re-assume habits, of which he 
has lost the recollection ; but which are to him a second na- 
ture, by being co-eval with his existence. 

Id speculations concerning the varieties of the Human Race, 
too little attention has been, in general, bestowed on the influ- 
ence exercised by the mind over the external expression. In 
consequence of this influence, it will be found, that no in- 
considerable diversities in the form and aspect of man, arise 
from the difierent degrees of cultivation which his intellectual 
and moral powers receive in the different stages of society. * 

The savage, having neither occasion nor inclination to ex- 
ert his intellectual faculties, excepting to remove the present 
inconveniences of his situation, or to procure the objects which 
minister to his necessities, spends the greater part of his time 
in a state of stupid and thoughtless repose. It is impossible, 
therefore, that his features should acquire that spirit and that 
mobility, which indicate an informed and an active mind. Sup- 
posing two individuals to possess originally the same physical 
form — ^to be cast, if I may use the expression, in the same 
mould ; and the one to be educated from infancy in the habits 
of savage life, while the other has been trained to the manners 
of cultivated society, I have no doubt, but that, abstracting en- 

* For lome ingenious and important remarks upon this subject, see an Essay on 
die Causes of the Variety in the Complexion and Figure of the Human Species, 
by the Reverend Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D. Vice President and professor of 
Moral Plulosopby in the College of New Jersey. 
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tirely from the influeDce of climate and of other physical oir- 
cumstanceS) their countenances would, in time, exhibit a very 
striking contrast. Nothing, indeed, can place this in a strong- 
er light, than the rapid change which a few months' educatioa 
produces on the physiognomy of those dumb children^ to 
whom the ingenuity of the present age furnishes the means of 
mental culture — a cnange from listlessness, vacancy, and seem- 
ing fatuity, to the expressive and animated look of self-enjoy* 
ment and conscious intelligence. It is true that, in such a 
state of society as ours, a great proportion of the community 
are as incapable of reflection as savages ; but the principle of 
imitation, which, in some measure, assimilates to each other 
all the members of the same group or circle, communicates the 
external aspect of intelligence and of refinement, to those who 
are the least entitled to assume it : And it is thus we frequent- 
ly see the most complete mental imbecility accompanied with 
what is called a plausible or imposing appearance ; or, io 
other words, a countenance which has caught, from imitation, 
the expression of sagacity. 

I have already said, that, in the case of most persons, the 
power of imitation decays as the period of childhood draws to 
a close. To this cause it is probably owing that the strong re- 
semblance which often renders twins scarely distinguisbaUe 
from each other in infancy, in most cases disappears gradually, 
in proportion as their countenances are rendered more ezprea-' 
sive by the developement of their respective characters. Like 
other powers, however, exercised by the infant mind, this fa- 
culty may be easily continued through the whole of life by a 
perseverance in the habits of our early yeaas. By a course of 
systematical culture, it may even be strengthened to a degree 
far exceeding what is ever attained by the unassisted capacities 
of our natures. It is thus that the powers of the mimic are 
formed, — ^powers which almost all children have a dispositioQ 
to indulge, and of which it is sometimes difficult to restraisi 
the exercise. The strength of the propensity seems to vary % .^J 
good deal, according to the physical temperament of the ind^*: 
vidual ; but wherever it meets with any encouragement, it is ^' 
well known that no faculty whatever is more susceptible of v 
improvement ; And, accordingly, when, at any time, the pos* ' I 
session of it happens to be at all fashionable in the higher ciiv ^ 
cles, it very soon ceases to be a rare accomplishment In t^ 
other sex, the power of imitation is, I think, in genertly ' ] 
greater than in ours.* 



* Tout en elles est plus expreasif ; des fibres plus cb^Hcstes, use _ 
plus mobile, un accent plus flexible, lu muntien plus naif; tout ptrle pliv 
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A frequent reiteration of any act, it has been often remark- 
ed, communicates to the mind, not only a facility in perform- 
ing it, but an increased proneness or disposition to repeat it. 
This observation is remarkably verified in those who accustom 
themselves to the exercise of mimickry. Their propensity to 
imitation gains new strength from its habitual indulgence, and 
sometimes becomes so powerful as to be hardly subject to the 
control of the will. Instances of this have, more than once, 
fallen under my own observation ; and, in a few well authen- 
ticated cases, the propensity is said to have become so irresis- 
tible, as to constitute a species of disease. A very memorable 
fiict of this kind is recorded by a Mr. George Garden, (who 
seems to have been a medical practitioner in Aberdeenshire,) in 
one of the early volumes of the Philosophical Transactions.* 

As we have a faculty of imitating the peculiarities of our ac- 
quaintances, so we are able to fashion, in some degree, our 
own exterior, according to the ideal forms which imagination 
creates. The same powers of embellishing nature, which are 
exercised by the poet and the painter, may, in this manner, 
be rendered subservient to the personal improvement of the in- 



ehkement a nos regards; tout porte mieux Tempreinte de leura caract^res, de 
lem affections, et de leurs panares; leur ime enfin semble moins invisible ; et 
pir ce qu'elles paroissent, on juge mieux de ce qu'elles sont — Discours de M. 
de Boomers, lors de sa reception a I'Acade, mie Fran^aise. 

* See Philosophical Transactions, Vol. XII. for an extract of a letter from Aber- 
deen, 1676-7, concerning a man of a strange imitaiing nature. It may suffice 
lure to transcribe the most interesting particulars. 

- '* This Donald Monro (for diat is his name) being a little old and very plain 
** man, of a thin slender body, hath been subject to this infirmity, as he told us, 
" from his very infancy. He is very loath to have it observed, and, therefore, 
* easts down his eyes as he walks in the streets, and turns them aside when he is 
" in company. We had made several trials before he perceived our design; and 
** we afterwards had much ado to make him stay. We caressed him as much as 
" we could, and had then the opportunity to observe, that he imitated not only 
" Ac scratching of the head, but also the wringing of the hands, wiping of t(ie 
^ Bose, stretching forth of the arms, &c. And we needed not strain compliment 
" to persuade Mm to be covered; for he still put off and on as he saw us do, and 
" aD tlus with so much exactness, and yet wiUi such a natural and unaffected air, 
" that we could not so much as suspect he did it on design. When we held both 
" hb hands, and caused another to make such motions, he pressed to get free ; 
" bat when we would have known more particularly, how he found himself af- 
" feated, he could only give this simple answer, that it vexed his heart and 
** kis brain,** 

** I fliball leave to your consideration what peculiar Crasis of spirits, or distem- 
" per of imagination, may cause these effects, and what analogy they bear to the 
" inroluntafy motion of yawning after others, and laughing when men are tickled, 
" (which some will do, if any body do make that titillating motion with their fin- 
" gers, thourii it be at a distance from them,) and wheUier if his nurse have ac- 
" customed wok to the frequent imitation of little motions and gestures in his in- 
" fancy, thb may not have had some influence to mould the texture of his brain 
" and tpirits, and to dispose him to this ridiculous episbness." 
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dividual. By a careful study of the best models which the 
circle of his acquaintance presents to hini, an outline may be 
conceived of their common excellencies, excluding every pe- 
culiarity of feature which might designate the particular ob- 
jects of his imitation ; and this imaginary original he may 
strive to copy and to realize in himself. It is by a process 
analogous to this, (as Sir Jushua Reynolds has very ingeniously 
shown,) that the masters in painting rise to eminence ; and 
such, too, is the process which Quintilian recommends to the 
young orator, who aspires to the graces of elocution and of ac- 
tion : " Imitate,'^ (says he) ** the best speakers you can find ; 
** but imitate only the perfections they possess in common."* 
It is remarked by the same admirable critic, that although 
a disposition to imitate be, in young men, one of the most fa- 
vourable symptoms of future success, yet little is to be expected 
from those who, in order to raise a laugh, delight in mimick- 
ing the peculiarities of individuals.! An exclusive attention, 
indeed, to the b^st models which human life supplies, indi- 
cates some defect in those powers of imagination and taste, 
which might have supplied the student with an ideal pattern 
still more faultless ; and, therefore, how great soever his |>ow- 
ers of execution may be, they can never produce any thing 
but a copy (and probably a very inferior copy) of the origin^ 
he has in view:^ 



* Habet omnis eloquentia aliquiil commune. Id imitemur quod commoixe est 
-^uint. Inst. lib. 10. cap. iii. 

t Non dabit mihi spem boiue indolis, qui hoc imitandi studio petit, ut rideatnr. 
— Quint Inst. lib. i. cap. iii 

} To prevent any of my readers from extending too far Quintilian's remark, I 
beg leave to remind them, that he is here speaking of the education of an Orator, 
to whom, I agree with him in thinkine, that the practice of mimicking particular 
public speakers is most dangerous and pernicious. I have never, at least, known 
any person much addicted to it, who retained a manner of his own, natural, de- 
cided, and characteristicaL As to that higher and rarer species of mimickry, the 
object of which is to exhibit a living portrait of some distinguished individual, 
the case is different. It often indicates powers of accurate and delicate obserra- 
tion, to the expression of which language is altogether inadequate, end which 
justly entities the posse}<sor to the praise of genius; and when accompanied (aa it 
is not always) with good nature, witii taste, and with a wish to amuse. It clumil 
no inconsiderable rank among those harmless contributions which are brought hf 
the young and the gay to the stock of social pleasure. That some men of the 
greiatest and most splendid abilities have been fond of indulging this talent is eer- 
tain. The late illustrious M. D'Alembert (as I have been assured by some of his - 
most intimate friends) delighted to enliven those parties where he was perfectly M. i 
ease, by exhibiting his extraordinary powers as a mimic. That which he •pomef J 
sed for imitating voices is said to have been more particularly woDderful. AK^ -v. 
dame Du Deffand, with her characteristic want of heart, mentions this trifliliiifn^ * - 
Gomplishment of that great and amiable philosopher as the only circomaiaiic^^ « 
which made her regret the loes of his society after her quarrel with Madrinol|j^^le ^ 
de rSspinasse. « J'aime k la folie a voir bien contrefaire; c'est un talent (jo**.^* 
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These observations may throw some light on the distinctioa 
between the powers of the Mimic and of the Actor. The for- 
mer attaches himself to individual imitation ; the latter, equally 
faithful to the study of nature, strives, in the course of a more 
extensive observation, to seize on tbe genuine expressions of 
passion and of character, stripped of the singularities with 
which they are always blended when exhibited to oqr senses.* 
It has been often remarked, that these powers are seldom uni- 
ted in the same person ; and I believe the remark is just, 
when stated with. proper limitations. It is certainly true, that 
a talent for mimickry may exist in the greatest perfection, 
where there is no talent for acting, because the former talent 

D'AIembert, et qui fait que je le regrette." — Letters of the Marquise Du Defiand 
to the Honourable Horace Walpole, Vol. I. p. 159. 

The same talent is said to have been possessed by Machiavel, and also bj Sir 
WnHam Petty. — See Diction. Historique, Art Machiavel, and Evelyn's Me- 



From the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, it appears that this accomplish- 
ment was in great request at the Court of our Charles the Second; and was one 
of those which made the Duke of Buckingham so general a favourite. " Son ta- 
*' lent particulier ^toit d'attraper le ridicule et les discours des gens, et de les con- 
" trefiure en leur pr^s6nce, sans qu'ils s'en apper^ussent Bref, il savoit faire 
" toutes sortes de personages avec tant de grace et d'agr^ment, qu^l ^toit difficile 
" de se passer de lui, quand il vouloit bien prendre la peine de plaire." 

• In a rery affected and inflated Essay on the Art of Acting, by Aaron Hill, I 
find the following passage which I am induced to quote, from the particular atten- 
tion which the author appears to have given to the business of the stage; from 
the habits of intimacy in which he lived with Garrick, Mrs. Pritchard, and other 
eminent performers; and from the acute and discriminating criticisms, which some 
of his letters contain, on several of the principal actors of his time. Notwith- 
Btandine the absurdity of some of the author's expressions, I think I can perceive 
in Ae toUowing remarks several glimpses of important truths. 

" The first dramatic principle is the following: 

" To act a passion well, the actor never must attempt its imitation till his fan- 
« ey has conceived so strong an image or idea of it, as to move the same impres- 
** sive springs within his mind which form the passion, when 'tis undesigned and 
** natural. 

" I%i8 is an absolutely necessary, and the only general rule ; and it is a rule 
" whoJly built on nature. 

*' Isf , The imagination must conceive a strong idea of the passion. 

" 2d, J%e idea ccmnoi he strongly conceived, wUhottt inyvressing its oumform 
** tqwn the muscles of the face. 

** 9df Nor can the look be muscularly stamped, without communicating in- 
^ itantly the sai&e impression to the muscles of the body," &c. &c. &c. 

A similar notion seems to have been entertained by Mr. Mason, when he intro- 
dneed tito following couplet into his translation of Fresnoy: 

" By tedious toil no passions are exprest, 

*' His hand who feels them strongest paints them best.'* 

« 

Qn dieie lines the translator observes, that " by feeling the passions strongest, 
"he does not mean that a passionate man will make the best painter of the pas- 
" lions, bat he who has the clearest conc^tion of then\ ; that is, who rssLs 
" iJbetr ^ed on the countenance of other men, as in great actors on the stage, 
'* OBid in persons in real t^e strongly agiiated by them." 

15 
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implies merely the power of execution, which is not neeessa- 
rily connected either with taste or with imagination. On iha 
other hand, where these indispensable qualities in a great actor 
are to be found, there will probably be little disposition to eA 
tivate those habits of minute and vigilant attention to nn* 
ffularities on which mimickry depends. But the powers of 
the actor evidently pre-suppose and comprehend the powers of 
the mimic, if he had thought the cultivation of them worthy 
of his attention ; for the same reason, that the genius of the 
historical painter might, if he had chosen, have succeeded in 
the humbler walk of painting portraits. If I am not much 
mistaken, this conclusion might be confirmed by an appeal to 
facts. Foote, it is well known, was but an indifferent actors 
and many other mimics of acknowledged excellence in their 
own line have succeeded still worse than he did on the stage. 
But I have never known a good actor, who did not also possess- f| 
enough of the power of mimickry to show, that it was bis own 
fault he had not acquired it in still greater perfection. Grar- 
rick, I have been told by some of his acquaintance, frequently 
amused his friends with portraits of individual character^ in- 
comparably finer and more faithful than any that were ever ex- 
ecuted by Foote.* 

In what I have hitherto said concerning our propenaity to 
imitation, more particularly in infancy, I have contented -toy- 
self with a very general statement of the fact, without at- 
tempting to analyse with accuracy the manner in which the 
propensity operates. In one instance, I have expressed my- 
self as if I conceived the determination to be literally invo- 
luntary. It is proper for me now, however^ to observe, in or- 
der to prevent any misapprehension of my meaning, that the 
word involuntary is not here to be understood in its strict lo- 
gical sense, but^in that more vague and popular acceptation in 
which it is commonly employed. I have no doubt, that, in - 
every case of imitation whatever, an act of the will precedes ' 
the muscular exertion ; in the same manner, as I believe, thift J 
an act of the will precedes the winking of the-lids, when ail J 
object is made to pass rapidly before the face. In both caso^ ^ 
the effect may probably be prevented by a contrary volition -^ 
steadily exerted; but, in both cases. 4i takes place in so great J 
a majority of instances, as to show clearly, that there is a cer^ j 
tain determination or proneness to the volition, originating ill ^^ 
the general principles of our nature. It is the proneneaSf 

* With respfict to Garrick's powers as a mimic, see his Life by Davies. Stklt; 
inutations of some of hit own contemporaries on the stage, which he was aceo^c^ 
tomed to introdace In pexformbg tiie part of Bayes, are said to have been at 'tSf:i 
rivalled in point of ezcellaice, as any of his other theatrical exhibitions. 
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merely, that I am anxious at present to establish as a fact^ 
without pushing the metaphysical analysis any farther; and 
when I employ, on this occasion the word involuntary^ I use 
it in the same sense as when it is applied to those habitual acts^ 
which, although they may be counteracted by the will, require 
for their counteraction, the exercise of cool reflection, accom- 
panied with a persevering and unremitted purpose directed to ia 
particular end. 

This proneness to imitation, although (as was formerly ob- 
served) most conspicuous in childhood, continues, in all men, 
to raamfest itself on particular occasions, through the whole of 
life; and, as far I can judge, is the general law to which many 
of the phenomena, resolved by Mr. Smith into the principle of 
sympathy, ought chiefly to be referred. If, indeed, by sym- 
pathy f Mr. Smith had meant only to express a fact, I should 
have thought it a term not more exceptionable than the phrase 
wmpathetic imitationj which I have adopted in this chapter. 
oat it must be remembered, that, in Mr. Smith's writings, the 
word sympathy involves a theory or hypothesis peculiar to 
himself \ for he tells us expressly, that where this principle is 
concerned, the effect is produced by an allusion 01 the imagi- 
■oation, leading us to suppose that we ourselves are placed in a 
situation similar to that of our neighbour. ^^ When we see a 
'^stroke aimed, and just ready to tall upon the leg or arm of 
<< another person, we naturally shrink and draw back our own 
"leg or our own arm ; and when it does fall, we feel it in some 
"measure, and are hurt by it, as well as the sufierer. The 
"mob, when they are gazing at a dancer on the slack-rope, 
"naturally writhe, and twist, and balance their own bodies, as 
**^they see him do, and as they feel that they themselves must 
^do, if in his situation. Persons of delicate fibres, and a 
"weak constitution of body, complain, that, in looking on the 
"sores and ulcers which are exposed by beggars in the streets, 
"they are apt to feel an itching or uneasy sensation in the cor- 
" respondent part of their own bodies. The horror which 
"they conceive at the misery of those wretches, afiects that 
" particular part in themselves, more than any other ; because 
"that horror arises from conceiving what they themselves 
" would suffer, if they really were the wretches they are look- 
"iog upon, and if that particular part in themselves was actu- 
"ally adOfected in the same miserable manner.'^ 

These facts are, indeed, extremely curious, and I do not pre* 
tend to explain them completely. One thing, however, I ap 
prehend, may be asserted safely, that in none of the cases here 
aention^dy is the sympathy, which is manifested by the spec- 
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tator, foiindftfl on an illusion of the imagination, leading bicn 
to conceive himself in the same sttuation with the party really 
interested. In the instance of the rope-dancer, the most per- 
tinent of all of them to Mr. Smith's purpose, the sympathy 
which accompanies the movements of the performers is ex- 
tremely analogous to what is exhibited on various other occa- 
siDni>, where this theory cannot be supposed to apply. A per- 
son, for example, who plays at bowls, and who is deeply 
interested in the game, while he follows his bowl with the eye, 
naturally accompanies its deflections from the rectilinear course, 
with correspondent motions of his body ;* although it cannot 
well be imagined, that, in doing so, he conceives himself to bs 
projected from his own hand, and rolling along the ground 
like the object about which his thoughts are so strongly en- 
grossed. Such, however, is his anxious solicitude about the 
event, that he cannot restrain his body from following, in its 
movements, the direction of his wishes; nor can he help fancy- 
ing, while the event is yet in suspense, that it is in his power 
to forward it by a verbal expression of his wish, or even fay s 
mental expression of his will. Hence it is, that when the bowl 
takes a wrong bias, he is apt to address it, as if it could listen' 
to, or obey his voice; — his body, in the mean time, not, as be- 
fore, accompanying the motion of the bowl, but eagerly bend- 
ing to the opposite side of the mark.t The sympathetic move- 

* " Moi, ubi fiuidonture Ut£ >f^iak erebr* minor«m 
*■ Bptm per Orbiculitm, ■UpKnlque frequentiii meUiD, 
" Alque negmnt facilei idituB ; jim ciutitii eiil, 
" Kt levitei iteae iDainuU rcTOlubite lignum. 
" Ai li fortf globum, qui miiit, epcctBl inerteni 
" SerpCTR, et impreMum nibitd languenCFTF motum, 
" Pon£ urg»t iph»™ Tcsligii, el Bniius inrtst, 
" ObjurgHtquo moraa, cutrentique iniminet Orbi. 

■' IncuiSt iBiram, »c BUrgentem in marmoTB QOduiii. 

" Nee riau» lacuere, globus cilm volvitur ■ctut 
'■ InfBmi jaclH, «ut nimium vestigia Plumbum ' 

•' Allien, «1 Bpbaram i recto liiliit inKita viiiua. 
" Turn qui projecil sliepitus effundit inanes, 
" El, variiia io speciem distorlo CQrpore, falios 
" InerepBi errores, et dat convicia lipio. 

" Pergh iter, nnlllique movetUT aiirda querelia." 

Spharulerium (The Bowling-Green) JIudore Joa. 
I Weleem.in thil caae, to have a mamentai; belief that »»■- i.~-» t- 
oiljiilar to mbat we eiperieace when a paioiTBm of rage lead) as to Wfftfcoar 
vengeance on a stick or a alone, oi an; thing else confeawdlj insentiwit lahpft 
initancea, the uimal or uistinetive principIeB of our nature acquiring ■ iHBtBto^ 
rj ascendancj over the rational, we relapse for a tinu Into the babitaa] MOMp*, 
lions of ma infant yeara. A dog, in like manner, while be see* the bowl rbflte 
along toe ground, Mldom [ijls to punue it with eageneM, as if it were hii aatanl 
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ments of the spectator, in the case of the rope-dancer, seem to 
me to be strikingly analogous to this ; due allowance being 
made for the more lively interest we take in the critical hie 
of a fellow-creature, than in the fortunate issue of a trifling 
game of skill ; although, I frankly acknowledge, at the same 
time, that, in neither the one instance nor the other, am I able 
to account for the phenomena completely to my own satisfac- 
tion. Something, I think, must unquestionably be referred to 
the principle of sympathetic imitation ; — at least, in the case 
of the rope-dancer, so long as the movements of the spectator 
corresponds with what he sees ; — and, even when he strives, 
18 frequently happens, to correct, by a contrary effort, a false 
movement of the performer, the effect may, perhaps, be still 
resolved into the same principle, the event conceived and 
wished /or then impressing the mind more forcibly than what 
is actually presented to the senses ; and, of consequence, the 
imitation being directed, not to a rea/, but to an ideal object. 

Before concluding these general remarks on our propensity 
to imitation, it may be worth while to add, that it is not con- 
fined exclusively to the rational nature. The imitative powers 
of several sorts of birds are sufficiently evinced by the astonish- 
ing command they display over those muscles of the throat on 
which the voice depends ; and the variety of forms in which 
the same powers appear in the tribe of monkeys, is surpassed 
only by the exhibitions of the human mimic. 

I have mentioned this last fact, because much stress has been 
laid on it by those writers who are anxious to refer all the in- 
tellectual superiority acquired by man over the brutes, to the 
peculiarities of his bodily organization. To such writers, the 
combination which exists, in the monkey, of a resemblance to 
the human structure, and of that propensity to imitation which 
is so intimately connected with our intellectual improvement^ 
could not fail to appear a very plausible presumption in favour 
of their theory. But on a closer attention to the fact, this 
very tribe of animals, which has been so often quoted, in order 
to mortify the pride of our species, furnishes the strongest of 
all arguments in proof of an essential distinction between our 
nature and theirs ; inasmuch as they show, that neither an ap- 
proach to the human figure, nor yet the use of the hand, nor 
yet the faculty of imitation, (which are all of such inestimable 
ralue when under the direction of a superior intellect,) can 
confer on them one solid advantage, or even raise them to a 
level with the more sagacious of the quadrupeds. 

tnfp barking or howlixip; till he pvertakes it, and then attempting to seize it with 
m mouth and with his teet 
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SECTION SECOND. 

Of the Power of Imitation. 

The observations hitherto made on the principle of Sympa- 
thetic Imitation relate chiefly to our propensity or pronenua 
to imitate ; a circumstance in human nature which has been re- 
marked and illustrated by different writers^ both ancient and 
modern. The power by which the imitation is, in certain ca- 
ses, accomplished, although a subject not less interesting than 
the corresponding propensity ^ has not yet, as far as I know^ 
attracted the notice of any philosopher whatever. 

It was before observed, that the powers of imitation display- 
ed, in 60 extraordinary a degree by the mimic, seem to be only 
a continuation of capacities possessed by all men in the first 
years of their existence ; but which, in most individuals, are^ 
in a great measure, lost from disuse, soon after the period of 
infancy. The consideration, therefore, of some circumstances 
connected with this peculiar talent, may perhaps throw light 
on the general or common principles of the human frame. 

When a mimic attempts to copy the countenance of a person 
whom he never saw before, what are the means which he em- 
ploys in order to effectuate his purpose? Shall we suppose, 
that his efforts are merely tentative : and experimental ; or, in 
other words, that he tries successively every possible modifica- 
tion of his features, till he finds, at last, by the information of 
a mirror, that he has succeeded in the imitation of the origi- 
nal ? Nobody can, for a moment, believe this to be the case^ 
who has attended in the slightest degree to the subject. On the 
contrary, it is a fact universally known, that the imitation is 
often perfectly successful in the very first trial ; and that it is not 
from a mirror, but from his own internal consciousness^ that 
the mimic judges of its correctness. I acknowledge, at the. 
same time, that the fact is sometimes otherwise, and that in*. 
stances occur, in which the best mimics are found to make maajC- 
successive efforts before they accomplish their end ; or in .^ 
which, after all their efforts, the attempt proves ultimately^* 
abortive. But it will not be disputed that the former state- 
ment holds in general, where the propensity to mimickry is 
strong ; and even where exceptions take place, there is com- 
monly, from the first, such an approximation to the resemblance, 
aimed at, as sufficiently demonstrates, that, how much soever 
experience may be useful in finishing the portrait, the meiik 
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important part of the process must be referred to causes of a 
different description. 

The fact seems to be perfectly similar with respect to the 
imitation of sounds. A s^ood mimic is able, the first time he 
hears another person speak, to exhibit, on the spot, an exact 
copy or Jac simile of what he has heard, with all the peculia- 
rities of tone and accent which accompany it ; and even when 
he fails in the attempt, he commonly approaches rery nearly 
to the original which he copies. A child of a good ear, and a 
flexible yoice, catches almost instantaneously any simple air 
which he hears ; or, at least succeeds after a very few trials. 
The approximation, in such cases, it is of great importance to 
remark, is a thing not less wonderful than if the copy were 
perfect, and proves not less forcibly, that in those imitative ef- 
forts, we are not guided by experience alone. 

I am disposed to lay peculiar stress on this last consideration, 
because superficial inquirers, in their zeal to explain away 
the phenomena com.monly described to lysri^cr, have, of late, 
been strangely led to conclude, that wherever experience can 
be shown to have ani/ share in directing our actions, it is idle 
to have recourse to the operation of any other cause. In this 
I way, it is a very easy matter to establish their doctrine, be- 
[ caosCi in general, Nature has done nothing more, either for 
; man, or for the lower animals, than was absolutely necessary 
for enabling them to turn their experience to account, seldom 
I giving a perfectly precise determination to their efforts, but 
invariably performing for both, the essential office which Lord 
Bacon would have called the Mscisio Infiniti;* and confining 
their experiments within such narrow limits as are suited to 
their respective capacities. Thus the Iamb, although the mo- 
ment ailter it is dropped, it is guided by nature, (probably 
through the medium of the sense of smelling,) to the neighbour- 
hood of that oi^an where its nourishment is to be found, rare- 
ly, if ever, fixes, till after repeated trials, on one of the teats. 
An ear for music, in our own species, is unquestionably, in a 
very great measure, the sift of nature ; yet, where such a capa- 
city exist, how wonderuilly may it be improved by culture! 
Something analogous to this seems to take place in the act of 
bodily imitation, nature directing our efforts near the mark, 
aod leaving the task of hitting it with precision to our own in- 
dastry. In such cases, the most interesting problem for the 
examination of the philosopher, is not, whether experience 

* An expression which Bacon applies to some of the expedients in the art of 
TMmUal Memory, 
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does not contribute something to render the operations of in- 
stinct efiectualy (a point about which, in general, there can be 
little doubt,) but whether experience is of itself sufficient to ex- 
plain the whok difficulty » — a question upon which I am inclin- 
ed to think, that they who have considered the subject the most 
deeply, will be the slowest to pronounce a decided opinion in 
the affirmative. The prosecution of this hint would lead me 
to the consideration of a most important distinction among our 
instincts, according as they are pure or mixed; but this argu- 
ment more properly belongs to another part of my general de- 

Nor is there any thing in the instinctive process, which I 
suppose to take place in this instance, more astonishing than 
what we experience in every voluntary motion of the body. I 
will to move my arm, and the requisite machinery is ins^tantly 
arranged and put in action for the purpose. All that I think 
of is a particular end. The means by which it is accomplish- 
ed are neither combined by my reason, nor are they subjected 
to my scrutiny. The mimic, in like manner, when he attempts 
to imitate the countenance of another, conceives strongly in 
hn mind the portrait he wishes to exhibit He thinks only of 
the end; and a few efforts to accomplish it conduct him by a 
process which philosophy cannot explain, to the effect which 
he aims at In the latter of these instances, the effect, from 
being more complicated, and from the comparative rarity of 
the talent on which it depends, may, at first, strike us with 
greater surprise ; but that it is, in reality, an effect of the samb 
kind with those which every voluntary movement of our limbs 
presents to our notice, will appear on a very slight comparison 
of the two phenomena. 

As in all our common voluntary exertions we have only to 
will the end, and the means are arranged without our co-opera- 
tion, I conclude, that in mimickry, the mimic forms a lively 
conception of the features he wishes to copy ; and, by repeafr 
ed efforts, succeeds in producing the desired effect The case 
is similar when he imitates voices. He remembers and con-* 
ceives strongly what he wishes to imitate, and the mascles Die- 
cessary for that purpose are, as in other cases, put into action 
in obedience to his will. The same thing happens when a sia^^ 
er, who has a correct ear, catches a musical air, after hearing 
it once played or sung by another person. « 

It appears from a great variety of facts, that we lose, by dif*.] 
use, Uie command of many muscles which were apparently 
meant to be subservient to voluntary motion. Different tr^ 
vellers have taken notice of the extraordinary power which Sftr 
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yages have in moving their toes. I myself remember to have 
secD, more than twenty years ago, an Anglo-American girl who 
was exhibited in Edinburgh, and who supplied, in a great mea- 
wire, the want of the hand by means of the foot I recollect^ 
in particular, to have seen her cut watch-papers, of a great va- 
riety of patterns, with a pair of scissors, — an operation which 
she executed with great neatness, and with astonishing rapidity. 
It may be worth while to add, that in order to preserve entire 
the sensibility and the pliability of her foot, (which approach- 
ed very nearly to those of the hand in other individuals,) she 
had been obliged to give up almost entirely the practice of 
walking. This might be owing partly to her anxious care of 
the white leather gloves she wore on her feet, about the clean- 
ness of which she seemed to be fmically nice. 

Every body must, in the circle of their acquaintance, have 
met with individuals who had the power, by an act of the will, 
to put their thumbs out of joint. I knew intimately a gentle- 
nan who had acquired this knack, and who used frequently to 
display it unconsciously when engaged in any argument. He 
told me that it was possessed by every boy who had been bred 
it the same school with him ; and that it was the common prac- 
tice, as soon as their master's eye was fixed on his book, for 
(he head boy of the class to give the signal, when ail his school- 
fellows held up their thumbs, and were ready, upon a second 
linial, to execute this manoeuvre. 

The inference I draw from these facts is this : — ^That, in the 
use of the mimic, many of the muscles of the countenance, 
which) in other men, are immoveable, have acquired from ex- 
ercise a certain degree of mobility, so that when the mimic 
wishes to assume a particular look, he has only to will the end, 
and his wish is immediately accomplished. 

It is not, however, always, that the mimic succeeds at first. 
Some who are still living must remember to have heard the 
kte Lord Culien (the most perfect of all mimics) mention the 
dijScufty he experienced in seizing the features of Lord Karnes, 
when, aher many fruitless efforts, he succeeded all at once, in 
the eovrse of a tour with a friend in the Highlands of Scotland. 
The moment he had acquired the command of the hitherto dor- 
mant set of muscles on which the effect depended, he knew, 
iy eonsciousnessy that he had hit the resemblance ; and he ap- 
pealed to his companion in the carriage for the fidelity of the 
portrait. It certainly became, in process of time, one of the 
most accurate of all his imitations.* 

• I think it proper to add, in justice to Lord Culien, (a pefBpn cerUinlj of great 

16 
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With this power of imitation, our interpretation of natural 
signs, so far as it is the result of an instinct for which expe* 
rience alone will not account^ seems to me to have an inti- 
mate connexion. The following very slight hints will be suf- 
ficient to show that this idea is not altogether groundless.* 

That our interpretation of natural signs is, in no case, the 
result of pure or unmixed instinct, is abundantly obvious. In- 
deed, I do not know of any philosopher who has been so hardy 
as to maintain explicitly the contrary opinion ; — who has as- 
serted, (for example,) that the natural signs of Rage, in the 
countenance of another person, would convey an idea of that 
passion to a man who had never experienced its workings with- 
in his own breast, t The real problem with respect to this very 
interesting part of the human constitution is, in truth, of a 
very dilOferent nature from what most theorists seem of late to 
have supposed ; and the solution of it, (if I do not greatly de- 
ceive myself) lies deeper in the Philosophy of the Mind, than 
they are willing to allow. 

Among those who contend, that experience alone furnishes 
a sufficient explanation of the phenomenon in question, two 
different suppositions may be formed with respect to the man- 
ner in which it operates ; and to these suppositions I cannot 

learning and accomplishments,) that he had given up entirely the exercise of mi- 
mickry (even in the company of his most intimate friends) many years beCon 
he was promoted to the Bench. Sometimes, indeed, in telling a stoiy, he wouM 
forget himself for a moment, and miconsciously betray those marreUoas powers 
tvhich he seemed anxious to conceal. I recollect, in particular, that, long after 
the death of Mr. Adam Smith, I have been startled more than once, by hesring 
the very tones of his voice, accompanied by all the peculiarities of Us look and 
manner. 

* See page 12 of this Volume. 

t Dr. Raid has been frequently charged with maintaining this doctrine ; and H 
must be owned, that the enumeration he has made of the Afferent kinds <^ natur- 
al signs a£forded too plausible a ground to a captious adversary for drawing this 
inference with respect to his real opinion. — See his Inquiry into the HumanMliiidi 
Chap. v. Sect. 3. Of this I have been long fully aware. The following sente&eei 
I copy verbatim from an Essay on the Object of Natural Philosophy^^eh I raad. 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh more than for^ years aga — See the Hli» 1 
tory of the Society prefixed to the firet volume of Uieir Transactions. . | 

'* I suspect that there is foundation for a farther subdivision of natural sigiif dna - 
'< is made by the learned and ingenious Dr. Reid in his Jhqmry. In the ease of 
« the perception of hardness, our sensation not only Efuggests to us the external qiift* . 
*< lity, but it is in this way we first get the idea of it. The case seems' to be dm* ' 




*< of rage would convey an idea of that passion to a man who had never felt it 
<c » * * No modification of countenance could convey the idea of rage to a bmb 
'< who had never been conscious of that passion ; but, after having acquired the 
<< idea of this passion from his own conaciousneiK, he is able iiistinctivelj to tatflv 
** pret its natural ezpresnon." 
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even in imagination, add a third. In the first place, it cnay 
be conceived, that an infant, having learned in Us own case, 
that a smile is the natural effect or sign of a happy and affec- 
tionate state of mind, is induced by the principle of associa* 
tionj when it sees a smile on the countenance of its nurse, to 
ascribe it to emotions similar to those which it has itself ex- 
perienced. Or^ secondly, it may be thought, that, having uni- 
formly observed the smiles of its nurse to be a prelude to the 
agreeable sensations it is accustomed to receive through the 
medium of her kindness, it comes, in process of time, to in- 
terpret their meaning, and to anticipate her tenderness, in the 
same manner in which it learns by experience, at a more ad- 
Tanced period of life, to interpret the meaning of conventional 
language. 

With respect to the first of these theories, it seems sufficient 
to observe, that, in order to bestow upon it even a shadow of 
plausibility, it must be supposed farther, that the infant has 
the aid of a mirror, to enable it to know the existence of its 
own smiles, and what sort of appearance, these smiles exhibit 
to the eye. That the particular modification of features con- 
nected with this expression is itself accompanied with aa 
agreeable bodily sensation, I think highly probable ; but this 
throws no light whatever on the present difficulty, till it is 
farther explained, by what process the child learns to identify 
what it feelsj or is conscious of, in its own countenance, with 
what it ^ee^ on the countenance of another. 

It is to the other hypothesis, however, that Dr. Priestley 
. plainly leans, as may be inferred from the following very ex- 
plicit statement given by himself. " I do not hesitate to say, 
^' that if it were possible always^to beat and terrify a child 
'< with a placid countenance, so as never to assume that ap- 
'^pearance but in these circumstances, and always to sooth 
''him with what we call an angry countenance, this natural 
" coDDezion of ideas would be reversed, and we should see 
''the child frightened with a smile, and delighted with a 
"frown.'** 

As this view of the subject places the interpretation of iVb- 
tural and Conventional signs exactly on the same footing, it 
obviously suggests to us the two following queries, as prelimi- 
nary subjects of consideration. Till these queries are answer- 
ed in a satisfactory manner. Dr. Priestley^s solution of the dif- 
ficulty is of no value whatsoever ; and yet, he has not even 
alluded to either, in the course of bis argument 1^/^ Whence 

* Prietaey't XLonainatioa 9i Reid, *c» F> 91. 
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is it> that we interpret natural signs so much earlier than «m- 
ventional signs ? And, 2rf, To what cause is it owing, that 
their effects arc so widely different on the human frame ? It is 
scarcely necessary for me to mention, as an additional objec- 
tion, that this theory overlooks altogether that physico-moral 
sympathy which, through the medium of the body, harmoni- 
zes different minds with each other ; and which, as it is one of 
the moat important, so it is one of the most incontestable 
facts connected with the theory of our common nature. 

How far the hints which I am now to offer may go towards 
an explanation of these phenomena, I do not pretend to judge. 

As every emotion of the mind produces a sensible effect on 
the bodily appearance, so, upon the other hand, when we 
assume anj^ strongly expressive look, and accompany it with 
appropriate gestures, some degree of the correspondent emo- 
tion is apt to arise within us. Mr. Burke informs us, diat he 
has often been conscious of the passion of anger rising in his 
breast, in consequence of his counterfeiting its external signs ; 
and I have little doubt, that, with most individuals, the resQlt 
of a similar experiment will be the same. Campanella, toO) 
the celebrated philosopher and physiognomist, (as Mr. Burke 
farther observes,) when he wished to form a judgment of what 
was passing in the mind of another, is said to have mimieked, 
as accurately as possible, his appearance at the moment, and 
then to have directed his attention to the state of his ovra 
feelings.* In general, I believe it will be found, that these 

* The following passage contains the whole of Mr. Burke's Obeenratioiif en - 
this very curious subject 

*' It appears very clearly to me, ^om many examples, that when the body is 
" disposed, by any means whatsoever, to such emotions as it would acquire by 
*' the m^ns of a certain passion, it will itself excite fiometfaiof very like thst 
*^ pascdoB in the mind." 

** To this purpose, 'Mr. Spon, in his Reeherehes tPJlrUiguit^, gives us a corioas 
*' story of the celebrated physiognomist Campanella. This man, it seems, hsd v 
** not only made very accurate observations on haman faces, but was wttf < 
" pert in mimicking such as were any way remarkable. When he had a ib$$4 
** penetrate into the inclinations of those he had to deal with, he compowA ,j 
'* face, his gesture, and his whole body, as nearly as he could, into the etett jj 
*< similkude of the person he intended to examine ; and then carefully observed ] 
** whajt turn of mind he seemed to acquire by this, change. So that, says my n^ i 
*' thor, be was able to enter into the dii^ositions and Sioughts of people, as d^ i 
<< fectually as if he had been changed into the very men. I have onen obserra^^ 
" that, «a mimicking the looks and gestures of angry, or placid, or frightened, «r 
« daring men, I have involuntarily found ray mind turned to that passion wImMP 

appearance I endeavoured to imitate; ^ay, I am convinced it is hard to avoid itk • 



he fifwutt ij 



*' though one strove to separate the passion from its corresponding gestures. Qm 

<* mimu and bodies are so closely and intimately connected, that (»e is iBeapimi ] 

' of pain or pleasure without the other. Campanella, of whom we have hmm I 



<* speaking, could so abstract his attention from any suffsrings of his body, dwk 
<< he was able to eaclufe the nek ttoelf witiiovt mtwh p«a ; and in lesser paiii^ 
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two talents, of mimickry and of physiognomy, have a very 
dose connexion. They are said to be united, to a great de- 
gree, in the savages of North America ; and the same remark 
has been repeated by some of our late navigators, with respect 
to the rude islanders of the South Sea.* 

In farther illustration of the same principles, a well known 

bet obviously presents itself as entitled to particular notice, 

—that there is often connected with a turn for mimickry, a 

power of throwing one's self into the habitual train of another 

person's thinking and feeling, so as to be able, on a supposed 

or imaginary occasion, to support, in some measure, his cha* 

racteTf and to utter his language. A remarkable instance of 

this kind occurred in an English comedian who lived in the 

earlier part of the last century. The following account of 

him is given by a very accurate and acute observer, who 

koew him well. "Estcourt'^ (says Colley Gibber) ^'wasso 

^amazing and extraordinary a mimic, that no man or woman, 

"from the coquette to the privy-counsellor, ever moved or 

*^ spoke before him, but he could carry their voice, look, mien, 

"and motion, instantly into another company. I have heard 

<* him make long harangues, and form various arguments, even 

^in the manner of thinking of an eminent pleader at the bar, 

''with every the least article and singularity of his utterance 






' fnry body must have observed, that when we can employ our attention on any 

"tlung else, the pain has been for a time suspended: On the other hand, if by 

" any means the body b indisposed to perform such gestures, or to be stimulated 

' ** into such emotions as any passion usually produces in it, that passion itself nev« 

" er can arise, though its cause should be never so strongly in action ; though it 

" ihoald be merely mental, and immediately affecting none of the senses. A^ an 

** opiate or spirituous liquors shall suspend the operation of grief, or fear, or an- 

? ger, in ipite of all our efforts to the contrary, and this by inducing in' the body 

** a diapoution contrary to that which it receives from these passions.**— On the 

floblime and Beautiful, Part iv. Sec. iv. 

For some farther particulars with respect to Campanella, see Note (A.) 

* It has been often observed, that the propensity to itnitation in general 'u pe- 

odiariy atrong in the earlier stages of society, and that it seems to be a natural 

coMeqnence of the low state of the inventive faculties. This general propensity* 

dfaaeted habitually (among its various objects) to that species of imitation which 

JepcMda on the body, seems to account sufficiently for the continuance, through 

fife, among savage and barbarous nations, of those mimic and versatile powers of 

fiwe and gesture, which, in cultivated minds, are commonly confined to the period 

rf ehiUDiood. In this respect, savages continue always to be ** children of a 

hner growth.'* 

it ia in the earlier atagea of society, besides, when &;overnment and laws are 
fanpeffectly establiilied, and when, of consequence, tne fulfilment of contracts 
^tependa chiefly on the sincerity and fidelity of the parties, that practical physiog- 
Bomj, or what is commonly called, a good eye for eharaeter, is most likely to be 
fcoad. — ^If the remaika in die text have any foundation in fact, this circumstance 
deaenrea attention as an additional cause of the propensity and the ^lent which 
myngea in general have kx bodilfy hniiation. 
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^* no perfectly imitated, that he was the rery alter ipscy scarce 
<<to be distinguished from his original." The statement here 
given is probably somewhat exaggerated; but instances ap- 
proaching more or less to the description, must hare fallen in 
the way of every man who has mingled at all in general so- 
ciety.* 

This class of facts opens a wide field of new and curious 
speculation ; but on a topic which occurs so incidentally, I 
must not indulge myself in any discussions at present A few 
slight remarks may, however, be useful in guarding some of 
my readers against certain conclusions, which the foregoing 
quotation is not unlikely to suggest to a hasty theorist With 
this view, it is of importance to observe, 

1^/, That such imitations are confined almost entirely to the 
demeanour of individuals in the more trifling situatioas of 
common life; and of individuals who are distinguished bjr 
some marked and prominent peculiarities. Noboay can sup- 
pose, that, by copying the looks of a Bacon, or of a Newton, 
a mimic would feel himself inspired with any portion of their 
philosophical sagacity. 

2dy The description quoted from Gibber is probably (as I 
already hinted) considerably overcharged. The faintest imi- 
tation of the characteristical style of a public speaker, either 
in point of thought or of diction, if accompanied, at the same 
time, with an imitation of his voice and manner, will seem^ 
even to good judges, a much more faithful copy than it is in 
reality ; for the same reason, that the efiect of an indifferent 
portrait is so wonderfully heightened by a minute fidelity in 
copying the habitual singularities of dress which distinguish 
the original. In such cases, the spectator is seldoni awaroj 
while he estimates the powers either of the mimic or of the 
painter, how very large a share is contributed by his own fan- 
cy to fill up the outline which is exhibited to his senses. t 

Sdf A considerable part of the metamorphosis produced in-li 
the mind of the mimic, by his copying the look and manner^^ 
of another, may be fairly ascribed to memory and the associa- 
tion of ideas. The power of mental imitation, wherever it 

* The account given by Gibber of Estcourt's talents, as a mimic, is GO&firmedby v 
Sir Richard Steele in one of the papers of the Spectator. " What was pecuUim? 
** ly excellent in this memorable companion was, that, in the accounts he gave q€; 
*< persons and sentiments he did not only hit the figure of their faces and mumer 
«* of their gestures, but he would, in his narrations, /ci// into their way ofthmkmg; 
'* and this, when he recounted passages wherem men of the best, as well as mteh - 
«« wherein were represented men of the lowest rank in luderstaading.'* " — '^ 
tor. Vol. VI. No. 468. 

t See AppendU to this chapte/t 
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exists, necessarily implies a singularly accurate eye in marking 
what, I think, may, without impropriety, be called the drama^ 
ik effect of human character and of human life;* and whatever 
peculiarities of look, or of phraseology, remain most deeply im- 
pressed on the mimic's mind, will naturally awaken some asso* 
dated circumstances of thought or of emotion, which they ser- 
ved to indicate at the moment when they first arrested the at- 
tention. Qut the effort of mimickry cannot fail, of itself, to 
present to the power of Conception, in the strongest and live- 
liest manner the original which is copied ; and, therefore, it is 
not surprising, that, on such an occasion, the mimic should en- 
ter more completely into the ideas and feelings he wishes to 
seize^ — to identify himself in imagination for the moment (if I 
nay use the expression) with the archetype he has in view, than 
he could have done, without the same exciting causes operating 
OQ his fancy, t 



* " Estcourt " (says ^ir Richard Steele, in a paper quoted in a former note) 
" had so exquisite a discerning of what was defective in any object before him, 
" that, in an instant, he could show you the ridiculous side of what would pass for 
*' beantifiil and just, even to men of no ill judgment, before he had pointed at 
" die failare. This was easily to be observed in his inimitable way of telling a 
"itory. He was no less skilful in the knowledge of beauty." — Spectator, 
ffa4«3. 

TkoM nice discernment and discrimination of the individual peculiarities, and (if 
I nay Bay so) of the most significant points in the looks and manner of other 
■en, and the superior powers of observation and of taste which this discrimina- 
tion implies, are, I belieye, what give the principal charm to the very amusing ta- 
lent now under our consideration. The imitative faculty of the mimic is valued 
duefly as it enables him to give a language to a species of characteristical criti- 
CIBD too fine and evanescent for the grasp of verbal description. In this respect 
it is entitled to a high rank among Uie exertions of genius. As for the mere 
JNywer of corporeal imitation, (the power of copying the voice, gestures, and gait 
of another,) it is often possessed in the greatest perfection by children, and even 
bj penons approaching nearly to the condition of idiots. It is well d^cribed in 
the words which Virgil applies to the image of iEneas, with which Juno deceiV' 
edTurnos: 

Dat inania verba, 

Dat sine mente sonum, gressusque effingit euntis. 

Mneid x. 639. 

t Alt^'gh a considerable part of the following passage (particularly the pro- 
position with which it sets out) is to me quite unintelligible, I think it worth 
wldle to transcribe the whole. It a£fords a proof that the ingenious author had 
been straek with the same class of facts which have been now under our review, 
mm prcflCDting a curious and interesting field of examination to the physiologist and 
^hilosophfir. '* Quand on s'associe aux affections morales d'ua homme, on r^p^te 
*■ an moins sommairement, les operations intellectuelles qui leur ont donn^ nais- 
" sance ; on I'imite ; aussi les personnes chez qui Ton reconnoit, au plus haut 
" degr^, le talent d'imitation, sont elles en m6me temps, celles que leur imagina- 
<« tion met le plus promptement, le plus facilement, et le plus compl^tement, ^ 
** la place des autres ; ce sont elles qui tracent, avec le plus de force et de talent, 
f* c€fl peiotures des passioiui} et in€me tous ces tableaux de la nature inerte, qui 
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Of the truth of this I am so fully eonvineed, that I have 
little doubt, when Foote Was employed in composing his very 
lively and graphical dramas, that he assumed successively, i^ 
the solitude of the closet, the looks, voices, and manner (per- 
haps sometimes the ordinary dress) of the difiefent persona 
whom he meant to exhibit on the stage. The lightn0ss, and, 
at the same time, truth and spirit of many of the touches^ 
bear, I think, evident marks of this sort of inspim^ion. 

Still, however, it appears to me, that the effect is, in part^ 
owing to the physical connexion established between the 
mind, and the external expression of its operations. While 
we copy the looks and gestures of any public speaker, or of 
any prominent character in private society ; — imitating, at the 
same time, the peculiarities of his elocution ; the hesitation^ 
or the fluency ; the conciseness, or the redundancy of hi* 
diction ; the looseness and carelessness of his phraseology, or 
the artifliMal rythm of his periods ; the state of our own facul- 
ties and feelings may be expected to be, in some measure, assi- 
milated to his : And it is chiefly to the general influence of 
this cause upon an inventive fancy, that I am inoKned te 
ascribe whatever similarity may appear in the intellectual pro- 
cesses. — ^But on this point I would be understood to speak 
with the greatest diffidebee. 

One conclusion may, I think, be considered as suiScieiifl]^ 
established by acknowledged facts, (whatever opinion may be 
adopted concerning the connexion between the bodily organi- 
zation, and the powers of the understanding,) that the state of 
a man's temper^ when under the influence of any passion or 
emotion, might be judged of by a mimic who was able to 
assume exactly his appearance, and who was capable, at the 
same time, of attending accurately to his own feelings, while 
he was under this transformation. If this be granted with 
respect to the mimic, is it not probable, that something of thg 
same kind happens to every man, more or less, when he 
any passion strongly marked in the countenance of another;- 
the irresistible tendency to imitation, which all men have i 
their earlier years, being still sufficiently powerful to excite 
some correspondent feeling in his mind, although it may not 
appear to the spectator to occasion any visible alteration ip 
his countenance ? Is it not farther probable, that it is by ecMM 
process of this kind, that the more simple and essential ele* 



'« ne frappent et saississent no* regards, qu'aataat qn^une sorte de sympathie Ms a 
<* dict^8."-.Ca6am9, BapfoH du Phynque et du Morale de rjQomfM, ttatWk 
n. p. 4B1. 
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ments of the lanscuage of nature become so soon intelligible to 
infants ; — the propensity to sympathetic imitation beings in 
their case, so strong, and i\iQ power of imitation so perfect, a^ 
to render their bodies incomparably fitter media for carrying 
on the intercourse of diSerent minds, (so far as that intercourse 
is necessary for the child's preservation,) than they can be sup* 
posed to be afterwards, when that pliableness and mobility of 
system, by which the principle of imitation operates, have 
given place to those artificial habits which insensibly mould 
the physical, as well as the moral frame of man, into one fixed 
and unchangeable form ? 

In what manner this intercourse is kept up, I do not pretend* 
to be able to ascertain ; but that the principle of Sympathetic 
Imitation forms one very important link in the mysterious 
chain, may, I apprehend, be safely inferred from the facts and 
observations which have been now stated. If it be true that 
the particular modifications of features connected with a smile 
and a frown, are accompanied, the one with an agreeable, the 
other with a disagreeable, bodily sensation ; and also, that the 
bare imitation of these external expressions has some tendency 
to produce the emotions of which they are respectively signi- 
ficant, it will follow, that when a child catches, by imitation 
and sympathy, the smile or the frown of its mother, the cor- 
responding emotions will necessarily arise, in some degree, in 
iii own breast ; and will give a pathetic effect to these natural 
and visible signs of her tenderness or displeasure, for which 
the theories of Hartley and Priestly do not even attempt to 
lecount Incipe, parve puery risu cognoscere matrem.^ 

* It seems strange to tne, that commentators should, from the earliest times, 
kre been so much divided in opinion about the meaning of this passage ; as, in 
loiiit of poetical beautj, there can be no comparison l^tween the two interpre* 
WioDs. It is still more strange, that Dryden should have given the preference to 
,&tt which one would have thought his good taste would at once have rejected. 
Itt he had high authorities in his favour ; and with all his transcendant merits as 
tpoet, he seems to have had little relish for the tender and pathetic Hit version 
k«8 follows: 

" Begin, auspicious hay, to cast about 

*< Thy infant eyes, and, with a smile, thy mother single out" 

The sequel of the passage, (which he has also mistranslated,) might have con- 
vinced him of his mistake. 

" Incipe parve puer : cui non risere parentes, 

*' Non Deus hunc mensa, Dea nee dignata cubili est" 

Which Dryden renders thus : 

17 
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That this suggestion goes at once to the bottom of the difficul- 
ty, I am far from apprehending ; but I am inclined to believe, 
that it will not be altogether useless to those who may under* 
take the task of subjecting this very curious and hitherto unex- 
amined part of the human frame to an accurate analysis* 



SECTION THIRD. 

Of certain Phenomena whicb aeem to be resolvable, in part, into tlie foregoiii|; 

Principles.* 

The contagious nature of convulsions, of hysteric disorders, 
of panics, and of all the different kinds of enthusiasm, is 

" Then smile ; the frowning infantas doom is read, 

** No god shall crown the lK)ard, nor goddess bless the bed." 

On this subject see Heyne's Virgil. 

* In a genera] view which I have elsewhere given (see Dissertation prefixed to 
the Supplement to the ICncyclopaedia Britannica, Part I. p. 50,) of Lord Bftcoa'i 
contributions to the Philosophy of the Human Mind, I have taken notice of the 
attention he had bestowed on that particular class of phenomena to wluch tUi 
Section relates The reader will forgive me for transcribing the following pen^ 
graphs, as proofs of the prophetic sagacity with which he had anticipated the 
future course of philosophical inquiry in metaphysical as well aa in pfayncal 
science. 

" In considering Imagination as connected with the nervous system, more pa^ 
*' ticularly as connected with that species of sympathy to which medieal wiiteni 
'* have given the name of Itnitaiion, Lord Bacon has suggested some very im- 
^* portant hints, which none of his successors have hitherto prosecuted ; and has, 
" at the same time, left an example of cautious inquiry^ worthy to be studied by 
'* all who may attempt to investigate the laws regulating the union between mind 
** and body. 

** To this branch of the Philosophy of Mind, Bacon gives the title oi Doetrma 
'* de fcBderCt site de communi vinculo aninue et corporis, (De Jhtf. ScienL Lib. 
*' iv cap. 1.) Under this article, he mentions, among other desuUrata, an in* 
*< quiry (which he recommends to physicians) concerning the influence of imagi- 
** nation over the body. His own words are very remarkable; more particQlai^y 
'* the clause in which he remarks the effect of fixing and concentrating the atteA* " 
" tion, in giving to ideal objects the power of realities over the belief * A4. 
** aliud quippiam, quod hue pertinet, parce admodum, nee pro rei subtilitate. Yfl ) 
" utilitate, inquisitum est ; quatenus scilicet ipsa imaginatio aninuB vel eogiiath . 
*< perquamfixa, et veluti in fidem quondam exaltata, valeat, ad JnumOimthm j 
** corpus imaginantis* (Ibid ) He suggests also, as a curious problem, to aaeeib ■ 
" tain how far it is possible to fortify and exalt the imagination, and by whit 
<( means this may most effectually be done. The class of facia here alluded tO» < ; 
<< are manifestly of the same description with those to which the attenticMi of \ 
** philosophers has been lately called by the pretensions of Mesmer and of F«^ - 
** kins. *Atque huic conjuncta est disquisitio, quomodo, imaginatio intendi et i 
*' fortificari possit? Quippe, si imaginatio fortis tantarum sit virium, operc pred- 1 
*' um fuerit nosse, quibus modis eam exaltari, et se ipsa majorem fieri decnr ? i 
** Atque hie oblique, nee minus periculose se insinuat palliatio quaedam et deloft* ^ 
" aio maximsB partis Magim Ceremonialis/" See what Lord Bacon has &rihBr. ' 
remarked concerning Magia Ceremenialfli.— De Jiug. Scient, Lib. iv. cap. 8. { 
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commonly referred by medical writers to \he principle of Imi-- 
taiion; and it seems, indeed, to have a very intimate con- 
nexion with that part of our constitution. Among these vari- 
ous phenomena, however, there are some which depend also 
on a combination of very powerful causes of another descrip- 
tion ;-^-on the influence, for example, of Imagination, and of 
those passions which are apt to be kindled wherever men are 
assembled in a crowd : And therefore, to refer them all to wii- 
tation alone, implies either an error in point of theory or an 
unwarrantable latitude in the meaning annexed to that word. 
To draw the line, indeed, accurately, between the causes which, 
in these instances, conspire in producing the same effect, is not 
an easy task, nor do I mean, on the present occasion, to at- 
tempt such an analysis. It is sufficient for me to remark, in 
general, that although, in this chapter, I have adopted the com- 
mon arrangement of physiologists, by introducing the following 
discussions under the title of Imitation, I would not be under- 
stood to overlook those other circumstances which may have 
their respective shares in producing the phenomena we are about 
to consider. For thus stopping short at facts, without a more 
diligent investigation and separation of general laws, the only 
ftpology I shall offer is the practical applications of which the 
jacts themselves are susceptible, abstracted from all considera- 



Yarious striking passages, with respect both to Imagination and Imitation, Occur 
in Bacon's Syloa Sylvcarwn. One of his remarks upon the latter subject coincides 

00 exactly with what I have observed in p. 160, that, if it had not escaped me at 
the Ume, I would not have failed to have (quoted it there, at the end of the note. 

1 shall, therefore, though somewhat out of place, transcribe it here: Nor shall I 
auppress the wild hypothesis to which this great man plainly had a leaning, which 
would resolve the phenomena of Imitation into a transmission of spirits from one 
person to another. The very extravagance of this theory renders it highly worthy 
of notice, as it proves, indirectly indeed, but with the force of demonstration, that 
Bacon was fully aware of (what no succeeding inquirer seems to me to have per- 
ceired) the great,* or rather the insurmountable difficulty of the problem which he 
was anxious to resolve. Nothing else could have led him to avail himself, on such 
an occasion, of a magical transmission of spirits from body to body. *' JB M a 
" t^ng strctnge in ncUure, when it is attentively considered, how children and 
** tame birds learn to imitate speech. They take no mark at all of the motion of 
'* the mouth of him that speaketh ; for birds are as well taught in the dark as by 
** light. The sounds of speech are very curious and exquisite ; so one would 
" think it were a lesson hard to learn. It is true that it is done with time, and by 
*' little and little, and with many essays and proffers ; but all this dischargeth 
** not the wonder. It would make a man think (though this which we shall say 
** may seem exceeding strange,) that there is some transmbsion of spirits ; and 
** that die spirits of the teacher put in motion, should work with the spirits of the 
*« learner a predisposition to offer to imitate, and so to perfect the imitation by de- 
" grees. But touching operations by transmissions of spirits, (which is one of the 
" highest secrets in nature,) we shall speak in due place ; cliiefly when we come 
*' to inquire of Imagination." 
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lion of the laws to which they ought ultimately to be referred ; 
and my anxiety, on a subject of such peculiar importancei ra- 
ther to add a Httle to the history of the Human Mind, than ta 
indulge myself in speculations and conjectures of more ques- 
tionable utility.* 

To that class of facts of which I am now to treat, a valuable 
addition was made, in the course of the philosophical inquiries 
which took their rise at Paris, in consequence of the cures pre- 
tended to be efiected by means of Animal Magnetism. The 
following quotation from the Report of the Commissioners em- 
ployed by Louis Sixteenth to examine the pretensions of Mes- 
mer and his disciples, contains some of the most interesting 
conclusions from these inquiries ; and, although it involves too 
many theoretical expressions, it will convey a sufficiently dis- 
tinct idea of the nature of the subject, to the illustration of 
which this section is allotted. t 

* 'Dt. Greeory, in his philosophical and elegant work entitled " Corupeehu 
MBtHckuB Tneorettca," while he adopts the common language of phjsiolo|isti con- 
cerning Imitation, hints very explicitly, with his usual sagacity and caution, that 
the various classes of phenomena referred to this principle, have only a eertmh 
degree of affinity. . The whole passage well deserves to be quoted. 

" Porro, sola Imitatione multa facimus, multa discimus. Imitatur nondum con? 
" scius infans quicquid vel videt vel audit : et vir adultus, et suae spontis, iniciaB 
" vel forte invitus, tantum adhuc imitatur, ut hominum quibuscum versatur mores 
** et sermonis prolationem, quamvis stepe nolens, acquirat. Omnem sennonem 
*' infans imitando discit, aliter, ut quibusdam persuasum est philosophis, mutum et 
*' turpe pecus futurus. 

*< Huic quodammodo affinis est, altera ilia, subita, et vehementior Imitatio, 

que, dementis instar, non singulos tantum homines, sed totos populos, nonnun-' 

quam rapuit. Hac tanquam contagione, varii animi affectus, tristes, leti, ridi- 

culi, ab unius vultu per onmium pcctora dimanant Ardor pugnae, et plus quam 
** spes victorie, ab alacri ducis cui confidunt milites vultu, totam acie^i dicto 
" citius pervadit, et multa millia pectorum pariter accendit : iklem vero Inilites, 
** victoria jam parta, unius vel ignoti hominis terrore perculsi, tupiter terga de« 
*' derunt, nulla auctoritate, nulla vi co'ercendi. 

<* Quin et fanaticorum quorundam furor, simili modo aliquando diffiisus est: bo- 

minesque se sanos credentes, qui talem insaniam tempsissent et irrisissent, solo 

visu et auditu furentium, ipsi dementias facti sunt participes. 

** Par ratio est affectionum quarundam vervosi generis; oscitationis, hysterim 
*< epilepsia, quae solo visu mirum in modum saepe propagantur." 

Consp. Med Theoret. Sects. 346, 846, 847, 848, Edin. 1788. * 

In Sir Gilbert Blane's medical writings, he has repeatedly touched upon the sub- 
ject of Imitation. See in particular his Dissertation on Muscular Motion. (Se- 
lect Dissertations on Several Subjects of Medical Science, pp. 268, 269, 270.) See 
also his Elements of Medical Logic,* 2d. Ed. p. 260. 

Of the professional merits of these works I am not a competent judge ; but wid^ 
out being accused of an undue partiality to one of my oldest and most yalned 
friends, I may be allowed to say, that I know of no medical publications where 
the practical discussions of the heali|ig art are more agreeably and instructhrely 
blended with the lights of sound philosophy. 

t This Report is Known to have been drawn up by the illustrious and unfortna* 
ate Bailly j and, notwithstandmg its great merits, is somewhat infected with that 
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After observing how inconsiderable the effects were which 
isolated patients exhibited, in consequence of all the attempts 
made to operate on their imagination, the commissioners pro- 
ceed to remark, that even in the public process, the crises do 
not commence in less than the space of two hours. *^ B) little 
"and little," (I quote at present their own words,) ^< the im- 
"pressions are communicated from one to another, and re-en- 
^^ forced in the same manner as the impressions which are made 
••by theatrical representations, — where the impressions are 
''greater in proportion to the number of the spectators, and 
"the liberty they enjoy of expres>ing their sensations. The 
"applause by which the emotions of individuals are announced, 
" occasions a general emotion, which every one partakes in the 
^'degree in which he is susceptible. The same observation 
<* has been made in armies upon a day of battle, where the 
'* enthusiasm of courage, as well as the impressions of terror, 
"are propagated with so amazing rapidity. The drum, the 
<^ sound of the military musical instruments, the noise of the 
'< cannon, the musketry, the shouts of the army, and the gene- 
«ral disorder, impress the organs, and exalt the imagination in 
<* the same degree. In this eliquibrium of inebriation^ the 
'< external manifestation of a single sensation immediately be- 
** comes universal ; it hurries the soldiery to the charge, or it 
** determines them to fly. In a numerous assembly, individu- 
^ alB are more subjected, than on other occasions, to their senses 
<< and their imagination ; and less capable of consulting and 
<< obeying the dictates of reason. Hence the origin of that re- 
•• ligous frenzy, which formerly affected so powerfully both the 
^* minds and the bodies of the enthusiasts of the Ccvennes ; and 
*< hence the acts of insanity into which public bodies are apt to 
^' be hurried, in times of political revolution. On this princi- 
<< pie, it has been usual to forbid numerous assemblies in sedi- 
'< tious towns, as a means of stopping a contagion so easily com- 
<< municated. Every where, example acts upon the moral part 
«* of our frame ; mechanical imitation upon the physical. 
** The minds of individuals are calmed by dispersing them ; 
''and, by the same means, spasmodic affections, which are al- 
<< ways infectious in their nature, may often be removed. Of 
'' this a recent example occurred in the young ladies of St. 

pfedilection for figurative language which is characteristica) of his style, and which 
wu particularly unsuited to his present subject. A few of the most exceptionable 
of these expressions I shall distinguish in the paragraphs which I am to quote, by 
printinff diem in Italics. I have availed myself of the Engligh translation publish- 
ed I^Tohnson, St Paul's Church-yard, 1785, to which is prefixed a valuable His- 
torical IntrodnctioD. 
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** Roch, who were thus cured of the convulsions with which 
^< they were afflicted while assembled together."* 

<* The magnetism, then/' (the coinmissioners continue) 
^< or, rather, the operations of the imagination, are equally dia- 
*^ coverable at the theatre, in the camp, and in alt numerous 
'^assembles, as at the bucket; acting, indeed, by different 
** means, but producing similar effects. The bucket is sur- 
** rounded with a crowd of patients ; the sensations are con- 
*^ tinually communicated and reco.i>municated : the nerves 
*^ are at last worn out with this exercise, and the woman of 
^' most sensibility in the company gives the signal. In the 
'< meantime, the men who are witnesses of these emotions 
<* partake of them in proportion to their nervous sensibility^ 
<< and those, with whom this sensibility is greatest, and most ' 
<* easily excited, become themselves the subjects of a crisis. 

<^ This irritable disposition, partly natural and partly acquir-.. 
*< ed, becomes in each sex habitual. The sensations having 
<< been felt once or uftener, nothing is now necessary but to re- 
<^ cal the memory of them, and to exalt the imagination to the 
^^ same degree, in order to operate the same eiiects. The pub- 
<* lie process is no longer necessary. You have only to con- 
<< duct the finger and the rod of iron before the countenance, 
^< and to repeat the accustomed ceremonies. In many cases, 
'< the experiment succeeds, even when the patient is blindfold- 
<^ed, and, without any actual exhibition of the signs, is made 
<^ to believe that they are repeated as formerly. The ideas 
<< are re-excited ; the sensations are reproduced ; while the 
<< imagination, employing its accustomed instruments, and 
<* resuming its former routes, gives birth to the same phe- 
<* nomena.^' 
A very interesting and authentic collection of facts, tending 

* " On the day of the ceremony of the first communion, celebrated in the pBiiah 
" church of St Roch, a few years ago, (1780,) after the evening service th«y 
'* made, according to custom, the procession through the streets. Scarcely weni . 
** the children returned to the church, and had resumed their seats, before a young 
** girl fell ill and had convulsions This affection propagated itself with so inucE 
** rapidity, that, in the space of half an hour, fifty or sixty girls, from twelve to " 
** nineteen years of aee, were seized with the same convulsions ; that is, with a 
*' contraction of the throat, an inflation of the stomach, suffocation, hiccups and V 
** spasms, more or less considerable. These accidents re-appeared in some inata^ 
** ces in the course of the week ; but the following Sunday, being assembled wijA 
'* the dames of St Anne, whose business it is to teach the young ladies, twelve fif 
" them were seized with the same convulsions, and more would have foUofred, . . 
** if they had not had the precaution to send away each cliild upon the spot to - 
** her relations. The whole were obliged to be divided into several iwAoolg. 
" By thus separating the children, and not keeping them together but. in nnall . 
'* numbers, three weeks sufficed to dissipate entirely this epidemical coavaliW)|' 
« affection." •. ^ 
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to illustrate still farther this article in the natural history of 
man, has since been published by the late Dr. Hay^arth, in his 
<< Essay on the Imagination, as a cause and as a cure of the 
"disorders of the body; exemplified by fictitious tractors and 
- "epidemical convulsions."^ 

LeaviDgy however, to medical theorists the consideration of 
sach cases as fall peculiarly within the circle of their profes- 
sional pursuits, I shall confine myself chiefly to phenomena of 
more frequent recurrence, and more accessible to common ob- 
servation. I would beg leave, at the same time, to recommend 
warmly to my successors in this branch of study, a careful ex- 
smination and comparison of the details connected, both with 
, the use of tractors, and with the practice of animal magne- 
tism, — as inestimable data for extending our knowledge of 
the laws which regulate the connexion between the human 
mind, and our bodily organization. The lights, more parti- 
cularly, which they throw on various questions relative to the 
Imagination, are such, as must for ever entitle Mesmer and 
Perkins to the gratitude of those who cultivate the Philosphy 
of the Mind ; whatever the motives may have been which 
suggested the experiments of these practitioners, or whatever 
the occasional mischiefs of which they may have been the 
authors. 

In the extract already quoted from the Report of the Com- 
missioners, a reference is made to the infectious tendency of 
religious enthusiasm ; — a tendency which they seem very just- 
ly to ascribe, in a great measure, to the violent bodily agita- 
tions which it is apt to produce, and the rapidity with which 
such agitations are propagated among a crowd. t As an exam- 
ple of this, they mention the enthusiasts of the Cevennes, com- 
monly known by the name of Camisards. Some other in- 
stances of the same kind which occurred in Scotland, at the 
time of Mr. Whitefild's first visit to this country, are stated, 
upon unquestionable authority, in the Statistical Account of 
the Parish of Cambuslang.j: The particulars, however, which 
I am now to quote, form, if possible, a still more authentic 
document on the subject, as they rest on the testimony of a 
writer^ well qualified by his abilities to describe with accuracy 



* Baih: Printed by R. Crutwell, 1800. Some Curious fkcti and observations 
of the tame kind, may be found in Dr Whytt's Treatise on the Nature, Causes^ 
and Core of Nervous Disorders, Edinburgh, 1765. See pp. 215, 216—219, 220. 

t Some excellent observations on this subject are made by Lord Shaftesbury, 
in his Letter concerning Enthusiasm; also in various parts o/ bis Miscellaneous 
BeflectioDs. 

I Steliatical Accoosit of fkotluid^ Vol V. 
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whatever fell under his observation ; and whose peculiar reli- 
gious tenets exempt him from any suspicion of having min- 
gled, on this occasion, any ludicrous exaggerations with the 
facts which he records. The writer I allude to is Mr. Barclay, 
the well-known author of the Apology for the Quakers, who 
thus endeavours to point out the salutary consequences to bo 
expected, in a religious point of view, from their meeiing^f 
even when all verbal intercourse is suspended. 

^' Such is the evident certainty of that divine strength that 
*^ is communicated by thus meeting together, and in waiting ia 
'< silence upon God, that sometimes when one hath como in, 
*^ that hath been un watchful and wandering in his mind, this 
<< power, being in a good measure raised in the whole meet- 
** ing, will suddenly lay hold upon his spirit, and wonderfully ' 
^^ help to raise up the good in him ; begetting in him a sen^^ 
^' of the same power, to the melting and warming of his heart, 
^' even as the warmth would take hold of a man that is cold, 
<^ coming near a stove ; or as a flame will lay hold of «ome lit- 
^^ tie combustible matter lying near it. Yea, sometimes when 
^^ there is not a word in the meeting, but all are silently wait- 
^^ ing, — if one comes in that is rude and wicked, and in whom 
'^ the power of darkness prevaileth much, — if the whole meet- 
^^ ing be gathered into the life, it will strike terror into such a 
^^ one, and he will feel himself unable to resist Sometimes 
** the power of God will break forth into a whole meeting, 
'^ and there will be such an inward travail, while each is aeek- 
^^ ing to overcome the evil in themselves, that by the strong 
'< working of these opposite powers, (the evil and the good,) 
'^ like the going of two contrary tides, every individual will 
<< be strongly exercised as in a day of battle, and thereby trem* 
<^ bling and a motion of body will be upon most, if not upon 
'' all. And from this the name of Quakers or Tremblers was 
<< first reproachfully cast upon us ; which, though it be none of 
<< our choosing, yet in this respect we are not ashamed of it^. 
<^ but have rather reason to rejoice, even that we are sensiblf 
*^ of this power that hath oftentimes laid hold on our adverai^ 
'^ ries, and made them yield unto us, and join with us^ and 
<^ confess to the truth, be/ore they had any distinct or dedm 
" sit^e knowledge of our doctrines ; so that sometimes mang ,.j 
*^ at one meeting have been thtis convinced : and this power 
*^ would sometimes also reach tOj and wonderfully Wdfk^ 
<^ even in little children^ to the admiration and asianisk^ ] 
" ment of many.^' 

Facts of this kind, when so completely authenticated^ net 
only form a curious accession to the history of our speciesi^ kak 
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furnish matter of important reflection to the philosophical 
statesman ; and, indeed^ to all those who have occasion to ma- 
ns^ the passions of assembled multitudes. Before, however, 
I proceed to the consideration of the practical inferences which 
they suggest, it may be useful to state a few miscellaneous con* 
dasions arising from the foregoing induction; together with 
some incidental remarks tending to illustrate a little more ful* 
ly one or two points which have been touched on more slight- 
ly than their importance deserved* 

!«/, Among these conclusions, one of the most interesting is^ 
the contagious nature of certain bodily aflections, even when 
unaccompanied with any mental passion or emotion. This ap-> 
pears from the rapidity with which convulsive and hysterical 
disorders are propagated among a crowd. It is of importance, 
however, to recollect, (although, perhaps, to some the caution 
may appear superfluous and trifling,} that this contagion is not, 
like that of a fever, the immediate consequence of unconscious 
vicinity, or even of contact It operates, sonpe how or other, 
through the medium of the mind; inasmuch as it necessarily 
implies a knowledge or perception (received either by the eye 
or by the ear) of the agitated condition of the person from 
whom the afiection is caught. This perception, it would seem^L 
when the symptoms of the disorder are such as to impress the 
mind deeply, has a tendency of itself to bring the body of the 
percipient into a condition similar to that of his neighbour ; 
more especially when, from an irratability of system, any pre- 
disposition to such spasmodic afiections exists. To whatever 
principle this may be referred, and by whatever name, whe- 
ther of imitation or of sympathy j we may choose to distin- 
guish it, the general fact is sufficiently ascertained by observa- 
tion and experience ; and it seems to be perfectly analogous to 
some of those which have been already treated of in the fore- 
coing sections of this chapter. From the Report of the 
French Commissioners, and, indeed, from facts which are fa- 
miliar to every one, it appears farther, that although the ear is 
not without its share in contributing occasionally to such ef- 
fects, yet the eye (which has been justly called the Prime Mi- 
nister of the Imagination) is, in most instances, by far the 
principal agent or instrument concerned. 

It is a question worthy of more attention than has yet been 
bestowed upon it by physicians, whether certain kinds of insa- 
nity have not a contagious tendency, somewhat analogous to 
that which has just been remarked. That the incoherent ra- 
vinip and frantic gestures of a madman have a singularly pain- 
fid effect in unsettling and deranging the thoughts of others, 

18 
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I have more than once experienced in myself; nor have I ever 
looked upon this most afi9icting of all spectacles, without a 
strong impression of the danger to which I should be exposed, 
if I were to witness it daily. In consequence of this impres- 
sion, I have always read, with peculiar admiration, the seeDe 
in tiie Tragedy of Lear, which forms the transition from the 
old king's oeautiful and pathetic reflections on the storm, to 
the violent madness in which, without any change whatever in 
his external circumstances, he is immediately after represented. 
In order to make this transition more gradual, the poet intro- 
duces Edgar, who, with a view of concealing himself from 
Lear, assumes the dresrs and behaviour of a madman. At eve- 
ry sentence he utters, the mind of the king, " whose witSf*' 
(as we are told in the preceding scene) were ** beginning to 
turn^^^ becomes more and more deranged, till at length every 
vestige of reason vanishes completely. 

2dy As bodily affections seem to be, in certain cases, conta- 
gious, where they are altogether unaccompanied by any mental 
passion or emotion, so, on the other hand, the passions and 
emotions felt, or supposed to be felt by one individual, have a 
tendency to spread among his companions, even without the 
intervention of any external expression manifested in the ap- 
pearance. This effect will be acknowledged by every man of 
sensibility, when a person who has lately received any signal 
instance either of good or of bad fortune, enters a numerous 
assembly; and it is sufficiently accounted for, by our natural 
disposition to sympathize with the feelings of those with whom 
we associate. Where a number of men, however, are collected 
upon any occasion of comnion concern, and on which the feel- 
ings of all may be expected to be in unison, — on any oceasion, 
for instance, of public festivity or of public mourning, — the im- 
pression produced in each will be greatly augmented ; and it is 
accordingly apt, in such cases, to vent itself in tears, either of 
joy or of sorrow, even among characters whom the event in 
question would, in their solitary hours, have scarcely affected 
with any emotion whatsoever. 

The devotional feelings are, in like manner, roused and ex- 
alted merely by the presence of others met together in the 
same place of worship ; and that independently of any exter- . 
nal rite, and often when all around are composed and silent 

3dj When the two former suppositions are combined, — that 
IS, when the feelings of a crowd are in unison, or conceived to 
be in unison, from the operation of some common cause, and 
when, at the same time, these feelings begin, in a few indiW- 
duals, to manifest themselves by strong bodily agitations, the 
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effect is likely to be incalculably great ; the mind at once act- 
ing on the body, and the body re-acting on the mind, while 
the influence of each is manifested by the inexplicable contagion 
of sympathetic imitation. 

4tkf Independently, however, of these considerations, there 
is something in the sight of a great multitude, more favourable 
to the excitement of the imagination and of the passions, than 
to the cool exercise of our reasoning powers. Every person 
who has been accustomed to address a large audience, must 
haye experienced this in himself; and, accordingly, in popular 
assemblies, when a speaker indulges in declamation, or attempts 
to rouse the passions of his hearers, his eyes may generally be 
observed to sweep from place to place over his auditory; some- 
times^ perhaps, in a moment of more than common animation, 
to comprehend the whole at a glance ; but, when he is about to 
reason or to detail facts, he strives to concentrate his thoughts 
by forgetting the crowd, and fixing the eye of a single indivi- 
dual. His hearers, in the mean time, (at least such of them as 
have not learned from early and long habit to maintain their 
self-possession and command of mind in circumstances so pe« 
culiarly adverse to reflection) become almost passive materials 
in his hands, and are prepared to follow wherever he leads the 
way ;• — So just is the maxim of Cardinal de Retz, that <' all 
<* great assemblies ate mere moh, and swayed in their delibe- 
^' rations by the most trifling motives." In the history of hu- 
man nature, few facts are more curious or more important than 
this ; that where immense numbers of men are collected on 
the same spot, and their physical force is the most irresistible, 
their minds are the most easily subdued by the authority of 
(what they conceive to be) the voice of wisdom and of virtue. 
The consciousness of this power, — one of the proudest, un- 
questionably, which a man can possess over his fellow-crea- 
tures, — contributes, more than any thing else, to animate and 
inspire that eloquence which it supposes ; and hence, the foun- 
dation of a maxim laid down by Cicero, that ^' eloquence is 
impossible, without a listening crowd." * 

On such occasions, the contagion of sympathetic imitation 
will be found to aid so very powerfully the ascendancy of the 
speaker's genius, as almost to justify the exclusive stress which 

* Fit autem, ut, quia maxima quasi oratori scena videatur concio, natura ipsa 
•d omatius dicendi genus excitetur. Habet enim multitudo vim quandam talem, 
ot quemadmodum tibicen sine tibiis canere, sic orator sine multitudine €tudiente, 
eioquenM^ esse non possii, H^e Oratore, lib. 2. Ixzziii. See also the treatise en- 
titlfid Bratim, rive De Clar. Orator. li. Nee enim posset idem Demosthenes dr- 
c0re. See. &c.> 
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Demosthenes laid on action^* when compared with the other 
constituents of the oratorical art Buffon seems to have been 
fully aware of the same thing, when he introduced the follow- 
ing description of the effects of popular eloquence, into the 
discourse which he pronounced on his reception into the 
French Academy. The description appears to me to be justf 
and to be executed with a masterly hand ; but I quote it at 
present, chiefly to have an opportunity of expressing my diS' 
sent from the conclusion which it is employed to illustrate.t 
^' True eloquence implies an exertion of genius, and supposes 
^< a cultivated mind. It differs essentially from that fluency of 
^^ speech, which is a talent possessed by all who have strong 
^< passions, flexible oi^gans, and lively imaginations. Such men 
^' feel acutely, and express strongly, both by words and- ges« 
<< tures, what they feel. Hence, by a sort of mechanical im- 
^' pression, they impart to others their enthusiasm and their 
<< affections ; — it is the body which speaks to the body; all its 
<^ movements, and all its expressive powers lending their aid. 
*^ How little is sufiicient to shake the opinions of most men, 
'^ and to communicate to them the sentiments of the speaker! 
<^ A tone of voice vehement and pathetic ; gestures expressive 
<< and frequent ; words rapid and sonorous.^J 

Buffon proceeds afterwards to contrast this popular eloquence 
with that which was cultivated in the French Academy, giving 
the decided preference to the latter, and, indeed, treating the 
former with every expression of contempt.§ The proper infer-* 

* What idea wai annexed by the ancients to the word Action^ we learn from 
the following passage of Cicero de Oratorey Lib. i. Cap. v. *< Quid ego.de oe- 
** tione ipsa, plura dicam, quae motu corporis, que gestu, quss vultu, que vodi 
" conformatione ac varietate moderanda est? Que sola per se ipsa quanta sitt 
'< histrionum levis ars et scena declarant" 

f f ( La veritable Eloquence suppose I'exercice du g^nie et la culture de I'espiit 
<< Elle est bien diffi6rente de cette facility natureUe de parler. qui n'eat qu*uii 
" talent, une quality accord^e k tous ceux dont les passions sont fortes, les or^ 
" ganes souples, et, iMmagination prompte. Ces hommes sentent vivementy t^nf- 
** tectent de meme, le marquent fortement au dehors, et par une impresdoi 
<' purement m^chanique, ils transmettent aux autres leur enthousiasme et lean 
<* affections. C'est le corps qvi parle au corps ; tous les mouvemens, tous les 
*' signes concourent et servent ^galement Que faut4I pour ^mouvoir la muldk 
'< tude et Tentrainer? Que faut-il pour ^branler la plupart des autres hommes ejt 
<< les persuader? Un ton v^^ment et pi^thiStique, des gestes expressifis et h^ 
*< quens, des paroles rapides et sonnantes." — JHscours deM.de Buffon lors de Ml- 
reception ^ VAcadhnie Frcengoise, 

X To the same purpose Seneca. << Quidam ad magnifiers voces excitantor, et 
*^ transeunt in affectum dicentium, alacres vultu et animo ; nee aliter concitentBr 
« quam Phrygii solent tibicinis sono semiviri et ex imperio furentes." — Seaeea. 
£p. 108. 

§ ** Mais -gowt le petit nombre de ceux dont la t^te est ferme, le gout d£Ueet». 
<* et le sens exquis, et qui come vous. Messieurs, comptent pour peu le ttm^ lea 
*< gestfs et le vain son aes mots ; xl fatit des choses, des pens^es, des nusonti II 
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ence, however, from his premises was, that if these secondary 
attainments of an orator can perform so much, where there is 
a real deficiency in more essential endowments, what effects 
might thej not produce, if united with the higher gifts of the 
understanding! Why undervalue an art, merely because it is 
adapted to the principles of our physical as well as of our moral 
frame ; an art which, in ancient times, was cultivated by mea 
not more distinguished by the splendour of their military vir- 
tues, than by those accomplishments which adorn and humanize 
the mind ; and who, to a skill in composition which it is our 
pride to imitate at a distance, seem lo have added all the ener- 
gy and all the grace which pronunciation and gesture, regulat- 
ed by taste and philosophy, could supply ? The eloquence of 
the French Academicians, when considered in relation to its 
professed objects, justly claims our admiration ; but why con- 
trast it with that eloquence — to which it bears no resemblance 
but in name-^which, in free states, has so often fixed the desti- 
ny of nations, and which the contagious sympathy of popular 
and patriotic emotions could alone have inspired ? The com- 
positions of Buffon himself, the most finished models, perhaps, 
of that polished and courtly style which he valued so highly, — 
what are they, when compared with those mightier powers of 
genius which 

Fulmin'd over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes' Throne ? 

What are they, even when compared with that eloquence, 
(tempered and subdued as it is by modern institutions and man- 
ners,) of which our own age and our own country has furnish- 
ed so many illustrious examples ; and which, in political as- 
semblies far more wisely and happily constituted than those of 
the Athenian commonwealth, secures to its possessors an au- 
thority which no other distinctions can command ? Such an 
ascendant is to be acquired only by talents as various as the 
principles of that nature on which they are destined to operate ; 
and whoever, in the cultivation of the same art, forgets how 
closely the physical frame of man is linked with his imagina- 
tion and his passions, may abandon all ambition of that empire 
over the minds of others to which the orators of antiquity as- 
pired, and must rest satisfied with the praise of refinement, in 
genuity, and wit. 

'* £iut savoir les presenter, les nuancer, les ordonnor ; il ne suffit pas de frappey 
*' I'oreille et d'occuper les yeux, il faut agir sur I'ame et toucher le coeur enparlant 
" k V€gpnt"-^JHsc(ntr8 deMde Bufficm lors de sa reception d I'^ead^mieFixtrt- 
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Not many years after Bufifon's death, the ascendant which 
Mirabeau acquired, and for a short time maintained, in the 
Constituent Assembly of France — ^^ wielding at will the fierce 
*^ Democracy" — afforded a splendid example of the influence 
of that species of eloquence, which, in the judgment of BuSbn, 
is so inferior to that of the French Academicians. And if the 
rare endowments of this extraordinary man had been united 
with a less revolting physiognomy, and with an unblemished 
private and public character, it is difficult to say, had his life 
been prolonged, what permanent benefits he might not have 
conferred on his country. He would have been able, in all 
probability, to prevent many of the atrocities to which the Re- 
volution gave birth, and might, perhaps, have had the glory of 
bequeathing to France the blessings of a Monarchy limited by 
Constitutional Laws.^ 



SECTION FOURTH. 

Of the Advantages resulting from this Constitution of Human Natnre. , 

Whoever reflects, with due attention, on the very remark- 
able class of phenomena which form the. subject of the preced- 
ing sections of this chapter, and compares them with the gene- 
ral analogy of our constitution, can scarcely fail to be impress- 
ed with a strong conviction, that the principles upon which 
they depend are subservient, on the whole^ to beneficent and im- 
portant purposes ; and that the occasional inconveniences which 
may arise from them, are more the consequences of some fault 
in education perverting them from their proper ends, than the 
necessary effects of those laws which nature has established. 
In confirmation of this pleasing idea, I shall here throw out a 
few hints and queries, which, although calculated rather to ex- 
cite than to satisfy curiosity, may, perhaps suggest to my read- 
ers, some conclusions susceptible of a useful application in 
practice. 

I have already taken notice of Imitation, as an important 
principle to be attended to in the education of children ; and 

* It may be proper here to remind the reader, that, in thus controverting. A* 
opinion of Buffon, I speak of eloquence merely as a display of the powers of Ail 
Human Mind. How far, in the present state of society, and in such a political 
establishment as ours, it is expedient to open, in a legislative body, such a field to 
this accomplishment, as to render its influence necessarily paramount to that of rtiB 
more important attainments, is a question on which I do not presume to elfer m 
opiniort. 
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have remarked, in particular, with what facility they are led, 
by means of it, to acquire the use of speech. Of its efficacy, 
in this instance, we have obvious and irresistible proofs, in the 
extreme difficulty of teaching those to articulate who, in con- 
sequence of the want of hearing, have grown up to maturity 
without the use of oral language ; and in the impossibility 
which even They who hear frequently experience, of uttering 
sounds borrowed from a tongue to which they have not been 
accustomed in early life. 

How many are the other accomplishments which children 
miight acquire insensibly in a similar way, merely from the ha- 
bitual sight of good models, and which might thus be render- 
ed to them a second nature^ instead of consuming their time 
afterwards as arts which are to be systematically studied! Of 
this kind, manifestly, is every thing connected with grace, 
both in utterance and in gesture ; attainments which become 
altogether impossible, when their place has once been occupied 
by perverse habits caught from the contagion of early example, 
and too deeply rooted in the frame to be eradicated afterwards 
by any speculative conviction of the ridicule attending them. 

It was also observed, that, from the principle of imitatiop, 
arises a general similarity in external appearance and in exter- 
nal manners, among all who are in the daily practise of as- 
sociating with each other, as members of the same family, or 
of the same community. Husbands and wives have been sup- 
posed to acquire, in this manner, a certain similarity even in 
fsatures and expression; nor do I think this idea altogether un- 
founded. In proportion as the habits of intimacy become 
looser, the resemblance may be expected to be less and less 
striking ; but nothing can be more certain than this, that, in 
the largest nation which has ever yet been united together, for 
a course of ages, by the same language, religion, and laws, 
there arises a resemblance in point of aspect, air, and carriage, 
which, however overlooked by those to whom they are fami- 
liar, catches, in an instant, the eye of every foreigner. 

Is it not probable, that this similarity of external appear- 
ance has some reciprocal effect on the mind, tending, so far as 
it goes, to facilitate the operation of the principle of sympa- 
thetic imitation, and to strengthen the moral ties by which fel- 
low-citizens are united ? Is it not owing, in part, to this, that 
we enter so much more easily into the feelings, temper, and 
character of one of our own countrymen, than into those of a 
foreigner, how perfectly soever we may be acquainted with 
the language which he speaks ? 

Might not an argument in favour of public education be de- 
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duced from these eonsideratioDs ?. It was well said by ■ dis- 
tiDguished character of antiquity, when he was asked what 
things he bad made his children be Uught ; — "those things''', 
(he replied} « which they may be able to turn to use wfieD 
*' they become men."* 

Applying the'maxim to such of the rising generation as are 
destined for the active duties of society, — what accomplish- 
ments (we may ask) can be put in competition with that early 
discipline which is to train them to the interpretation of hu- 
man nature ; to a quick perception of the temper and feelings 
of their associates ; and to an artless and unstudied sympathy 
with these in the ordinary scenes of familiar intercourse ; — 
qualities which are much more nearly allied than is commonly 
suspected, to firmness and decision of character in the more 
aerious concerns of human life. It is of no moment for us to 
inquire how far, in communicating these qualities, education 
operates upon the mind, and how far upon the body My own 
opinion is, that it operates very powerfully upon both ; and 
that one of its most efficacious instruments is that principle of 
tSssitnilation, or of Sympathetic Imitation^ which led me at 
present to introduce the subject. Whatever opinion we may 
adopt on this theoretical point, the practical lesson is the same; 
provided it be granted, on the one hand, that the attainments 
I have mentioned really possess the value which I have ascrib- 
ed to them ; and, on the other, that it is by very early culture 
only, that they are to be acquired in full perfection. 

Nor is it in this respect alone that the principle of Imitation 
aSbrds an argument for public education. As the imitation of 
any expression, strongly marked in the countenance and ges- 
tures of another person, has a tendency to excite, la some de^ . 
gree, the corresponding passion in our own minds, so, on ths 
contrary, the suppression of Ihe external sign has a tendency 
to compose the passion which it indicates. It is said of Socra- 
tes, that whenever he felt the passion of anger bet^nning to 
rise, he became instantly silent ; and I have no doubt, that by 
observing this ride, he not only avoided many an occasion u 
giving offence to others, but actually killed many of the seeds' 
of 'hose malignant affections which are the great bane of hit- 
man happiness. Something of the same kind, though proceed-' 
ing from a less worthy motive, we may see daily exemplified 
in the case of those men who are fretful and unhappy in their 
own families, while, in the company of strangers, they an, 
good-humoured and cheerful. At home, they give vent to alt 

' Tkut', at Kii oiiff! •^t/ttai xvii^'- (Plutarch apothegm- Laam.\ 
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their passions without restraint, and exasperate their original 
irritability by the reaction of that bodily agitation which it oc- 
casions. In promiscuous society, the restraints of ceremony 
rendering this impossible, they find themselves obliged studi- 
ously to conceal whatever emotions of dissatisfaction they may 
feel ; and soon come to experience, in reality, that gentle and 
accommodating disposition of which they have been striving to 
counterfeit the semblance. 

The application of these remarks to Education is so obvi- 
ous, that I shall not enlarge upon it By what means, but by 
the society of their fellows, is it possible for Youth to acquire 
that command over the external expressions of their capricious 
humours, which is to furnish them, in future life, with one of 
th^ most powerful restraints that reason can call to its assis- 
tance in mastering and subc^^ing the passions ? 

The following observations of Lord Bacon evidently bear 
upon the same argument. ^' If the force of custom, simple 
'* and separate, be great, the force of custom, copulate and con- 
** joined and collegiate^ is far greater. For their example 
'* teacheth, company comforteth, emulation quickeneth, glory 
*' raiseth ; so as in such places the force of custom is in its ex- 
^^ altation. Certainly the great multiplication of virtues upon 
<^ human nature resteth upon societies well ordained and dis- 
"ciplined.^^* 

In suggesting these hints in favour of public education, as 
more conformable to the general laws of human nature than 
private, I would not be understood to plead the cause of our 
existing seminaries. Of some radical faults in these establish- 
mentSy I have been fully persuaded, ever since I was able to 
bestow a thought on the subject. But, surely, when we con- 
sider the state of Europe in those times which gave them 
birth, and the very limited, not to say erroneotis views of 
their founders, it cannot be deemed a presumptuous partiality 
to our own age, to suppose it possible so to new model them, 
as to obviate their defects, without impairing their advantages. 

The same train of thinking which gave rise to the foregoing 
reflections, has sometimes led me to suspect, that many of 
those national peculiarities of manners and character which are 
commonly ascribed to the physical influence of climate, are the 
physical efiects of the principle of Imitation, assimilating, . 
more or less, the bodily frame of every individual to that 
which prevails in the circle of his associates. A person, al- 
though totally ignorant of the French language, could scarcely 

* Bacon's Essays^-^f GustoiXLand Education. 
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see a company of Frenchmen together, without catching wme- 
Tvhat of their disposition to briskness and vivacity. He would 
unintentionally, and probably, unconsciously, display a pro- 
pensity to copy, in his own movements, the most expressive 
peculiarities in theirs; and in doing so, would experieuce a 
state or spirits, very different from what is inspired by the sight 
of a Dutch coffee-house. It is scarcely possible, while we car- 
ry on a conversation in the French tongue, to avoid altogether 
the gestures with which we have been accustomed to see it as- 
sociated, when spoken by the natives of France ; and it is 
Still more difficult to mimic the looks and gait which are cha- 
racteristical of that country, without experiencing, for the mo- 
ment, a little of the national character. Admitting that the 
alertness of these looks, and the elasticity of that gait, were, 
in the first instance, the effect of nporal circumstances operating 
on the public rtihid, it is not the less certain that these, in 
their turn, must, by their reaction, confirm the influence of the 
causes by which they were produced. 

*' The Gascons " (says Hume) " are the liveliest people in 
''France; but the moment you cross the Pyrenees, y on are 
"among Spaniards." Hence Mr. Hume concludes, that a 
change so sudden must be the effect of moral, not of physical 
causes. The inference I believe to be just, according to the 
sense in which he employs these phrases; but still it may be 
questioned, whether moral causes, where they operate con- 
stantly, and for a length of time, may not themselves produce 
physical effects on our frame; which physical effects may, 
eventually, become causes of as general eflicacy, as those which 
are commonly supposed to be connected with the climate. 
£ven on the mind of an Englishman who has been at all aCr 
customed to attend to the state of his own feelings, as soon as 
he passes from France into Spain, or from Spain into France, 
and become^ a little naturalized in the new country to which 
he removes, the contagious influence of national character » 
suEBciently perceptible, to enable him to judge of the truth of^^ 
these observations from his own experience. 

Among all the phenomena, however, to which the subject of 
Imitation has led our attention, none are perhaps so wonderful 
as those which have been recently brought to light, in conte- 
quence of the philosophical inquiries occasioned by the medi- 
cal pretensions of Mesmer and his associates. That these pris- 
tensions involved much of ignorance, or of imposture, or of 
both, in their authors, has, I think, been fully demonstrated io 
the very able report of the French Academicians; but does it 
follow from this, that the /acts witnessed and authenticated by 
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these Academicians should share in the disgrace incurred by 
the empirics who disguised or misrepresented them ? For my 
ovvn part, it appears to me, that the general conclusions esta- 
blished by Mesmer's practice, with respect to the physical ef- 
fects of the principle of Imitation and of the faculty of Ima- 
gination? (more particularly in cases where they co-operate to- 
gether,) are incomparably more curious, than if he had actual- 
ly succeeded in ascertaining the existence of his boasted fluid : 
Nor can I see any good reason why a physician, who admits 
the efficacy of the moral agents employed by Mesmer, should, 
in the exercise of his profession, scruple to copy whatever pro- 
cesses are necessary for subjecting them to his command, any 
more than he would hesitate about employing a new physical 
agent, such as electricity or galvanism. The arguments to the 
contrary, alleged by the Commissioners, only show, that the 
influence of imagination and of imitation is susceptible of a 
great abuse in ignorant or in wicked hands ; — and may not the 
same thing be said of all the most valuable remedies we pos- 
sess? Nay, are not the mischievous consequences which have 
actually been occasioned by the pretenders to animal magnet- 
ism, the strongest of all encouragements to attempt such an ex- 
amination of the principles upon which the effects really de- 
pend, as may give to scientific practitioners the management of 
agents so peculiarly efficacious and overbearing? Is not this 
mode of reasoi^ing perfectly analogous to that upon which me- 
dical inquirers are accustomed to proceed, when they discover 
any new substance possessed of poisonous qiialities? Is not 
this considered as a strong presumption, at least, that it is ca- 
pable of being converted into a vigorous remedy, if its appro- 
priate and specific disorder could only be traced ; and has it 
not often happened, that the prosecution of this idea ksis mul- 
tiplied the resources of the healing art? --^'S^ 

The well-imagined and satisfactory experimen4*i*'upon TVac- 
torSf published by that eminent physician the late Dr. Hay- 
garth, lead manifestly to the same conclusion ; and, wbOe they 
expose the futility of the theoretical views connected With the 
supposed virtues of these material instruments, /jvince the 
medical importance of the intellectual principles, which they 
point out as the real causes of the phenomena in question. ^ 

* Upon this head, the Commissioners make a just and most important distinc- 
tKHL — ** It remains for us to inquire, whether the crises or convulsions, excited by 
** Che methods of the pretended magnetism in the assemblies round the bucket, 
" be capable of any utility, or be calculated to cure or relieve the patients. The 
*' imagination of sick persons has unquestionably a very frequent and considera- 
*< able slnre in the cure of their diseases. With the effect of it we are unacquaint* 
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But it is with the moral eiScacy of Imitation and Imagina- 
tion that we are chiefly concerned in this chapter ; and, in 
this respect, some of the facts which were mentioned as analo- 
gous to the effects ascribed to animal magnetism, open a wide 
field to those who delight in the investigation of uses and 
advantages ; or what is commonly, but less properly, called 
final causes. The extraordinary facility with which numerous 
assemblies yield to the authority of superior eloquence, and 
the datigers to which they are thereby exposed from the ambi- 
tion or the enthusiasm of demagogues, have been already re- 
marked. That this disposition, however, in human nature, 
notwithstanding its occasional inconveniences, is, on the whole, 
favourable to social order and happiness, can scarcely be dis- 
puted ; as its obvious tendency is, to give to the intellectual 
endowments of man an ascendant over the physical force 
of a congregated multitude. Were it not for this, the de- 
liberations of a numerous assembly, absurd and extravagant aa 
they often are, would be incomparably more fatal in their con- 
sequences ; and could scarcely, in any supposable case, termi- 
nate in a decision which united so many suffrages as to be- 
stow on it an adequate degree of executive energy. In the 
earlier periods of society, the utility of this constitution of 
things may, in many cases, have been incalculably great ; ani- 
mating the mass of an ignorant and savage tribe with the soul 
of a Minos or Lycurgus, and realizing in its effects, what an- 
cient Mythology has fabled of the harps of Orpheus and Am- 
phion. 

Intimately connected with these facts, are the phenomena of 
religious enthusiasm, exemplified in the meetings of the Cami" 

-' cd otherwise than by general experience; but, though it has not been traced ia 
<* positive experiments, it should seem not to admit of a reasonable doubt. It is 
a known adage, that in physic, as well as religion, men are saved by faith; tlus 
faith is the produce of the imagination. In these cases the imagination acts hf 
gentle means. It is by diifusing tranquillity over the 'senses, by restoring the ' 
*• harmony of the functions, by recalling into play every' principle of the firame^ 
'< under the genial influence of Hope. Hope is an essential constituent of human 
*' life; the man that yields us one, contributes to restore to us the other. Bat 
*< when the imagination produces convulsions, the means it employs are violent; 
** and such means are almost always destructive. There are, indeed, a few rare 
eases in which they may be useful; there are desperate diseases, in which it ii 
necessary to overturn every thing for the introduction of an order totally new. 
These critical shocks are to be employed in the medical art in the same man- 
ner as poisons. It is requisite that necessity should demand, and economy cm- 
ploy them. The need oi them is momentary; the shock ought to be angle. 
Very far from repeating it, the intelligent physician exerts himself to invent the 
means of repairing the indispensible evil which has thus been produced ; bat, 
in the public process of the magnetism, the crises are repeated every day, tbej 
'< are long and violent Now, since the state introduced by these crises is peni^ 
** cious, the habit cannot be other than fatal." 
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sards, and of the Quakers. Do these phenomena (such, fpr 
exampley as Barclay has so well described in his topology) sug- 
gest no practical lessons on the subject of public and popular 
instruction? If they prove the possibility of leading, with an 
irresistible force, the hearts and the understandings of men, in 
opposition to the calm dictates of reason and experience, why 
should we doubt the efficacy of the same causes, were reason 
and experience, instead of being combated by imagination and 
imitation, to be strengthened by the aid of such powerful aux- 
iliaries, disciplined to the task by taste and philosophy. 

That this idea is not altogether chimerical, may be farther 
inferred from the electrical rapidity with which the enthusiasm 
of moral sentiment and emotion may be excited and propagat- 
ed in a crowd. In proof of this, it is unnecessary to appeal to 
congregations met together for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion and social worship ; and to the almost miraculous impres- 
sions produced by those preachers, who, in their appeals to the 
passions, know how to touch the strings of the human frame. 
The very same thing is exemplified, wherever numbers of men 
are collected into one place, and harmonized by the pursuits of 
one common object;-— even although that object should be mere 
amusement or relaxation from serious thought. Homo sum, 
humani nihil a me alienum puto ; — the effect which these 
words, uttered by an old man in a play, produced on a Roman 
aodience, is well known ; and although the anecdote has been 
quoted by way of contrast to the moral insensibility of Eng- 
lish assemblies,^ I am perfectly persuaded, that the effect would 
not have been less in any British or French theatre. Lord 
Shaftesbury remarks, that '^the play of Shakespeare, which ap« 
" pears to have most affected English hearts, and has, perhaps, 
^^ been oftenest acted of any which have come upon our stage.'' 
(I presume he means the Tragedy of Hamlet.t) 'Hs almost one 
" continued moral." The same author observes, that "it is ne- 
'< eessary for the poet to borrow so much from the philosopher, 
" as to be master of the common topics of morality. He must 

* Bj Sir Richard Steele in the Spectator, No. 502. 

'f I am confirmed in this conjecture by the following passage in the Dramatic 
Miscellanies of Mr. Davies, published in 1785. 

" The first play of Shakespeare, acted after the restoration, at the Duke of 
" York's theatre, if we may depend on the narrative of Downs, was Hamlet ; 
" the principal character was acted by Betterton, who often exhibited himself in 
'< this part, at the opening of the theatre, as an infallible lure to draw company. 
" WUks, at Drury Lane, and Ryan at Lincolns-Inn-Fields, frequently chose this 
'* fayourite part to open the Winter Season at these rival play-houses. From the 
" fint representation of Hamlet, to the present day, we may reasonably conclude^ 
" thtt BO dramatic piece whatever has laid hold of the public affection so stroi)^ 
** Iff and been acted so jfrequently." — Vol. III. p. 4. 
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" at least be speciously honest, and, tn all appeannce, a friend 
(' to virtue throu|;hout the piece. The good and wise will abate 
(* him Dothing in this kind ; and the people, though corrupt, 
" are, in the main, best satisfied with such a conduct" No- 
thing, indeed, can possibly place this in so strong a light as the 
extreme popularity which some dramatic performances have 
derived from this siogle circumstance, under every disadvan- 
tage uf fable and of style, which could offend the taste or the 
judgment. 

Interdum ipeciow locii, moniUque recte 
FsbulK, auUiui veneris, siae poudere el arte, 
Valdius obleclat populum mdiusque montur 
Qiuim versus inopes reium, nugnque custb. 

If I live to publish ray papers on the Active Powers of Man, 
I shall avail myself of the same class of facts, in opposing some 
of the prevailing theories of the present age, concerning the 
moral constitution of Human Nature. In the meantime it is 
sufficient to remark in passing, as a consequence of what has 
been already advanced, that the efiect of the crowd is, by do 
means to create the emotion which is exhibited, or even to alter 
its character : It only enables u^ to perceive its operation on a 
greater scale. In such cases we have surely no time for reflec- 
tion ; and, indeetl, the emotions of which vie are conscious, are 
such as no speculations about our own interest could possibly 
excite. It is in situations of this kind, that we most complete- 
ly forget ourselves as individuals and feel the most sensibly 
the existence of those moral ties, by which Heaven has been 
pleased to bind mankind together. 

" Tout le monde «8t miclianl! oui, cea cteurs baieuibles, 
, d'Agr£«bIei, 
■I jaloux, 

" Ed vaiu ce peuple affreux Bsna frein et aans acrupule, 

" De la bonti- du crzur veut fiire un ridicule : 

" Pour chasBsr ce ouage, et voir avec clarli 

" Que rhomme a'esi point fail pour 1> inijchiiticel^, 

" Conaultez, £coulez pour juees, pour oracles, 

" Lts hornmei raiiemblfg : Voyci a dob spectacles, 

" Qusnd on peint quelque trait de candeur, de bont^, \ 

" O . brille en tout bod jour la lendre bumaiiitf, i 

" Tout lea ciEun Hint reniplis d'une voluptj pure, 1 

" Et c'at W gu'bn entctid le eri de la JVatiire.* J 

On such an occasion as that which the poet has here bo fine- 

' Le M^e/utnt. Comedie rfe Grmet 
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ly and forcibly described ; — when the contagious enthusiasm of 
the multitude has broken down the restraints of reserve ; and^ 
opening a free passage to the native feelings of generosity, pity, 
or virtuous indignation, has extorted, in one and the same mo- 
ment, from- the whole audience, an involuntary burst of emo- 
tion, avowing and proclaiming the moral law engraved on their 
hearts ; — on such an occasion, how is it possible to avoid in- 
dulging a secret exclamation, — What materials are here for the 
lawgiver and the statesman! and what a scene might human 
society become, if these seeds of goodness, so liberally sown 
by the hand of Heaven, were fostered by the care of more skil- 
ful cultivators! 

But not to anticipate here, what I may perhaps, on some future 
occasion, be led to offer, with respect to the connexion between 
Public Morals and enlightened systems of Political Economy, I 
shall content myself with remarking the watchful attention which 
is due by the legislator, in his arrangements both for the instruc- 
tion and for the amusement of the people, to the obvious conclu- 
sions suggested by the phenomena which have been now under 
review. If I do not deceive myself, many new and important 
applications of the same principles might be made to the edu- 
cation of youth, notwithstanding the dogmatical assertion of 
Dr. Johnson, <^ that education is now as vvell understood, and 
" has long been as well understood, as it ever can possibly be/* 
Something, I must once more acknowledge, appears to myself 
to be still practicable, beyond what was executed or attempted 
by our forefathers, during the dark ages of Popish superstition. 
By availing ourselves cautiously of the growing lights of 
science, to correct the errors, and to supply the omissions of 
our predecessors, would not additional usefulness and addi- 
tional stability be at once imparted to their venerable institu- 
tions ? But on this argument I forbear to enlarge. The pe- 
riod of reformation is, to all appearance, much too distant, to 
give to the prosecution of it the smallest degree of practical 
interest. 



-*< Alas! how faint, 



*' How slow the dawn of beauty and of truth 
** Breaks the reluctant shades of Grothic night, 
** Which yet involve the nations!" 



APPENDIX. See Page 126. 

Numberless facts might be adduced, to show how very much 
Ae effects of all the imitative arts are aided by the imagination 
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of the specUtor or of the hearer. But I shall confine mywtf 
in this Appendix to an example which, as far as I know, hks 
not hitherto attracted the notice of philosophen : — ^I mean th« 
art of the Ventriloquist, — an art which, if I am not mistaken, 
will he found, on exa mi nation, to bear i closer analogy to th« 
nobler art of the painter, than we should, at first sight, be dis- 
posed to apprehend. 

In what follows, I lake for granted that my readers are ac- 
quainted with the distinction, so finely illuatrated by Bishop 
Berkeley, between the originai and the acquired perceptions of 
our different senses ; more particularly, between the original 
and the acquired perceptions of the eye and of the ear. It ia 
on the former of these senses that Berkeley has chiefly enlar^ 
ed ; and this he has done with such a fulness and clearness of 
illustration, that succeeding writers have in general done DO- 
thin^ more than to repeat over his reasonings, with very little, 
either of alleratton or of addition. The metaphysical problems 
relating to the sense of hearing have been hitherto overlooked 
by almost alt our physiologists, although they present Tarious 
subjects of inquiry, not less curious and difficult than those coa- 
nected with the theory of vision. 

The senses of hearing and of seeing agree in this, that thej 
both convey to us intimations concerning the dislancea, and 
also concerning the directions of their respective objects. Th« 
intimations, indeed, which we receive by the former, are by no 
means so precise as those of the latter. They are, howev^'^ 
such as to be of essential use to us in the common concerns of 
life. That one sound comes from the immediate neighbour- 
hood, — another from a distance ; one sound from above, — aih 
other from below ; one from before, — another from behind 9 
one from the right hand, — another from the left, are judgmeuta 
which we have every moment occasion to form, and which ws- 
form with the moat perfect confidence. 

With respect to the signs which enable us to form our estii 
mates of distance by the ear, there is little or no difficulty ; as ' 
they seem to consist merely of the different gradations of whiah 
sounds are susceptible in point of loudness and of distinctneaa. 
In what manner our estimates of direction are formed, has noL 
I think, been as yet satisfactorily explained ; nor, indeed, dd I 
know of any writer whatever, excepting Mr. Gough of KandaJ^f 
who has even attempted the solution of the problem. The 
difficulty attending it arises, probably, in some meaiurC} tram 
the imperfection of our knowledge concerning the theory af 
sound ; a subject which, after all the researches of Sir tuM 
Mewtoo, continues to be inrotveld in considerable obirari^^ 
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One thinfi; seems to be pretty obvious, that the efiect of which 
we are conscious depends on the mechanical impression con- 
nected with the direction in which the last impulse is made on 
the organ of hearing ; but how this impulse is modified accord- 
ing to the position of the sonorous body, (although that it is so, 
our daily experience leaves no doubt,) it is not an easy matter 
to imagine. 

If this conclusion be admitted, the imitation of the ventrilo- 
quist (in so far as direction is concerned) would appear to be 
not only unaccountable, but quite impossible ; insomuch as the 
effect on the hearer's ear, which serves to him as a sign of the 
place of the object, does not depend on any particular niodifi- 
eatidn of sound which a mimic can copy, but on the actual di- 
rection in which the sound falls upon the organ. 

Mr. Gough himself seems to be sensible of this, and, accord- 
ingly, he supposes the art of the ventriloquist to consist in a 
power of throwing his voice at pleasure towards the diQerent 
walls of a room, so as to produce an echo in that particular 
direction which suits his purpose. His own words are : << He 
<' who is master of this art, has nothing to do but to place his 
<' mouth obliquely to the company, and to dart his words, if I 
"may use the expression, against an opposing object, whence 
<* they will be reflected immediately, so as to strike the ears of 
"the audience from an unexpected quarter, in consequence of 
"which, the reflector will appear to be the speaker." But to 
this theory two obvious and insurmountable objections occur: 
Istf Supposing the ventriloquist to possess this very extraordi- 
nary power of producing an echo in a room where none was 
ever heard before, it still remains to be explained, how this 
echo comes to drown, or rather to annihilate the original sound. 
In every case of echo, two sounds at least are heard. Whence 
itit^ then^ that the echo of the ventriloquist's voice should so 
eompletely supplant the original sound, as to occupy solely and 
exclusively the attention of the audience ? 

%dj Mr. Cough's theory proceeds altogether on the supposi- 
tion, that the art of ventriloquism can be practised only with- 
in the walls of a room ; whereas I apprehend the fact to be, that 
it may be exercised, at least, with equal advantage, in the open 
lir. If this last statement be correct, it puts an end to the con- 
troversy at once. 

I was much pleased to observe the coincidence between both 
these remarks, (which struck me when I &rst read Mr. Gough's 
fKper,) and the following strictures on his theory of ventrilo- 
qainiiy in a very ingenious article of the Edinburgh Review 

20 
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After quoting the same passage which I have already refemMf 
to, the reviewer proceeds thus: f|ii 

<< Though this comprehends the scope of the author^a doni 
*^ trine, we are of opinion that it affords a deficient and ioadi^^ 
** quate explanation even of the case that he relates, in wIm^'|S 
^^ the ventriloquist performed his operations in a confined room. 
'' The power of projecting the voice against a plain wall, ao thit 
^^ it shall be reflected to a given point, is difficult, and we mij 
^^ almost say impossible of attainment But, granting that thii 
<^ power were attained, the reflected tones of the voice miuthp 
<< a mere echo, whilst the sounds proceeding immediately frovf I 
<< the mouth of the speaker, being both louder in degree, ani 
^^ prior in point of time, must necessarily, as is the case in engf 
'' echo, drown the first parts of the reflected sounds, and mtki 
^^ the remainder appear evidently different from the originiL 
<' The author seems to have been led into this theory by the 
<^ analogy of light, without perhaps duly considering that tiw 
<^ particles of light move successively in direct lines; whereM' 
'< the undulations of sound must necessarily expand and eo- 
<' large, as they proceed on from the sounding body. But the 
<' feats of ventriloquism are often performed sub dio, whenns^ 
'^ means for reflecting the voice can be present, and where, of 
*^ course, the author's doctrine cannot in any respect apply. 
'^ He has omitted to mention a cause which has a very powo^ 
^' ful influence in effecting the deception, viz. the expectatioa*' 
** excited in the spectator or hearer, by the artist having pre- 
^^ viously informed him from whence he proposes to make tht 
^' sounds proceed. This circumstance, of raising expectatiw 
^' almost to belief, aided by a peculiarly happy talent for imi- 
*' tating singular or striking sounds, such, for example, as thi 
<< cries of a child in the act of suffocation, is perhaps a more 
'* probable explanation of the phenomena of ventriloquism."* 

In the conclusion of the foregoing passage, the reviewer il-' 
ludes to the influence of Imagination in aiding the allusiooi 
of the ventriloquist ; a circumstance which Mr. Gough has d* 
together overlooked, but which in my opinion, is one of the 
chief principles to be attended to in this discussion. Indeed, 
I am strongly inclined to think, that the art of the ventriloquist^ ' 
when he produces a deception with respect to direction^ can- 
sists less in his imitative faculty, than in the address with which 
he manages the imaginations of his audience. In this respect 
ventriloquism and painting appear to me to be exact countec- 

* Edinburgh Bcview, Vol. IL pp. 194, 195. 
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fpvts to each other. The painter can copy, with mathematical 
■ecuracy, the signs of different direction ; but it is impossible 
for him to copy all the signs connected with difference of dis- 
Itoncey — for this obvious reason, that the objects in his repre- 
Inotation are all at the same distance from the eye, and, con- 
sequently, are viewed without any change in its confirmation, 
or in the inclination of the optic axes. The ventriloquist, on 
the other hand, can copy the signs of different distances^ but 
[•BOt the signs of different directions. We know, however, in 
case of the eye, that if all the signs of different direction 
[ka.copiedy as in a coirect perspective drawing, the imagination 
k^Ie to supply, in a considerable degree, the signs of differ- 
Mt distances. The imitation may not be so perfect as to pro- 
line any thing approaching to a deception ; but the effect is 
[powerfully assisted by the imagination of the spectator, who, 
[iidiis, as in all other imitative arts, consults his own pleasure 
[aost effectually, when he yields himself up, without resistance, 
to the agreeable delusions practised on him by the artist. In 
like manner, in the case of the ear, is it not probable, from ana- 
[logy, that if the ventriloquist can imitate the signs of different 
HgianceSf the imagination may supply the signs of different 
Urtetions? For this purpose, however, it is necessary that' 
the imagination should be under the management of the ventri- 
loquist; — a management which a little experience and address 
[will easily enable him to acquire ; and also, that the ear 
jhould be deprived of every aid which it is accustomed to re- 
icoive from the eye, in judging of the local situations of ob- 
jects. That both of these things are, to a certain extent, 
within the reach of his art, will appear from the following 
iKght remarks. 

1«/, The ventriloquist, by concealing the motions of his 
lips, may contrive to bring the whole of his exhibition under 
|jbe eogDizance of the ear alone. Of the few persons of this 
^description, whom I have happened to see, I have uniformly 
•beerved, that all of them contrived, under one pretext or an- 
ither, to conceal their faces, while they were practising their 
[ifflitations. One of the number remarked to me, that the art 

ventriloquism would be perfect, if it were possible only to 
Ifeak distinctly, without any movement of the lips at all.^ 



* Are not the deceptions of this kind, exemplified in some of the exhibitions of 
fJfatheWB, facilitated by the slight paralytic distortion of his mouth to one side of 
[ Ae^Kc? In consequence of mis accident, when he wishes to conceal the motion 

tf lu lips, he has only to turn the other side of his face to the spectators. They, 
jWirever, who have had the pleasure of seeing him, will readily acknowledge, 

Att €t^ cirCiunrtance goes but a very little way f o account for bis powers as a 
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2dy The ventriloquist may direct the imagination towanll 
that particular quarter from which the sound is supposed 'tfl 
proceed. The possibility of this appears from many raeta. I^ 
have seen a person, by counterfeiting the gesticulations of'A 
performer on the violin, while he imitated the music with Kv 
vuice, rivet the eyes of his audience on the instrument, Ihough 
every sound they heard proceeded from his own mouth. I 
have seen another, by imitating the barking of a lap-dog, di-. 
rect the eyes of a whole company below the table. 

A mimic of considerable powers, ^the late Savile CnrtfY 
who, among his various other exhibitions, imitated very tmfi 
cessfully the whistling of the wind blowing into a room throB(jil| 
a narrow chink, told me, that, by wa^ of experiment, he mA 
frequently practised this deception in the comer of a eofiMi>p 
house ; and that he seldom failed to see some of the company 
rise to examine the tightness of the windows; while otbersy 
more intent upon their newspapers, contented themselves witb 
putting on tlreir hats, and buttoning their coats. 

The same thing is exemplified on a greater scale in these 
theatres, (formerly not uncommon on the Continent,) wbeitia 
performer on the stage exhibits the dumb-show of singings wHil 
his lips and eyes, and gestures, while another, unseen, mx^ 
plies the music with his voice. The deception in such easeiiii 
it is well known, is so complete (at least at first) as to impofl 
on the nicest ear and quickest eye. The case I suspect to M 
very similar with the deceptions of the Ventriloquist; whoiil^ 
art seems to me to amount chiefly to a certain degree of addretf 
or trick, in misleading the imagination with respect to direjB- 
tion.^ The rest resolves entirely into a particular modificatioi] 
of mimickry — that of the signs of distance — superadded tc 
the other powers which mimics in general possess. Amon| 
these powers, that which ventriloquists seem in general mdil 
carefully to cultivate, is the power of imitating the modifier 
tion of sounds which arises from their obstruction; of imH 
ting, for example, the voice of a person heard from the adj< 



Ventriloquist It may contribute tometbing to give a freer scope to their 
cise; but by far the greater part of the illusion depends on his singular talents ifrii 
mimic, combined with that ascendant over the imaginations m his sUdknc^ 
which he owes to a superiority of comic genius and of theatrical skiU, sekfall 
found in union with that secondary accomplishment. 

* Mr. Gough, who had the misfortune to be blind from his infancy, coald at 
possibly form any judgment, from his own experience, of the length to which drf 
last species of deception may be carried by Uie help of false intimaticms or sl^ 
skilfully addressed to the eye. It is not, therefore surprising, that he should hs# 
been led to adopt some of those conclusionjs which I have ifready taken te EM 
ty to controvert His paper, on the whole, reflects the highest honour, bod^ll 
his phUoBophical sagacity, and on his talents |8 an accurate and skilfioii Kkimni^ 



■^ 
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ing apartment, or froni the floor below ; or the rattling of a 
carriage as it passes alons; the street 

The deception, after a)), has but narrow limits ; and, I sus- 
pecty owes no inconsiderable part of its effect to the sudden 
surprise which it occasions. It may make np completely for a 
small difference of direction, but is easily detected, if the dif- 
ference be considerable, and if the experiment be continued 
for a leng^lh of time. AccordingI) , it is only in very large 
tlteatres, that the division of labour, which I have just now 
mentioned in the art of the opera-singer, has been attempted 
mih any eonsiderable degree of success. In the progress of 
the entertainment, I have, in general, become distinctly sensi- 
ble of the imposition : and have sometimes wondered that it 
should have misled me for a moment. 

It is generally imagined that ventriloquists possess some pe« 
cnliar organic faculty which is denied to other men. By the 
ancients they were supposed to have a power of fetching a voice 
from 'he belly or stomach. Hence they were called Eyyatcr^ifjLvBci. 
Mr. Gray, in his comments upon Plato, seems plainly to have 
given credit to this supposition. " Those ^' (says he) ** who 
*< are possessed of this faculty," (that is, of fetching a voice 
from the belly or stomach,) ''can manage their voice in so 
<' wonderful a manner that it shall seem to come from what 
•« part they please, not of themselves only, but of any other 
** person in the company, or even from the bottom of a well, 
*' down a chimney, from below stairs, &.c. &c. of which I my- 
"self have been witness." * In what manner this faculty of 
fetching a voice from the belly or stomach should enable the 
possessor to work all these apparent miracles, Mr. Gray has 
not attempted to explain. Among the moderns, a diO'erent 
theory has become prevalent, — that this peculiar faculty con- 
sists in the power of speaking in the act of inspiration. Hob- 
bes is the earliest author, by whom I have found this idea start- 
ed :" A man " (says he) " that has practised to speak by 
^^ drawing in his breathy (which kind of men in ancient time 
" were called Ventriiogui,) and so make the weakness of his 
** voice seem to proceed, not from the weak impulsion of the 
'< organs of speech, but from distance of place, is able to make 
f< very many men believe it is a voice from Heaven, whatso- 
•« ever he pleases to tell them," t The same theory has been 



• Gray's Works, Edit, by Mathias, Vol. II. p. 424. 
* f Hobbefi Of a Chrifltian Commonwealth, Chap, xxxvii. — If the veatriloquist 
leallj poMenses this power, it it probably much less by weakening the voice, 
^•0 Hobbes supposes) than by diverting it of all the eommem marks of direetimi 
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adopted in the present times by philosophers of the highest 
name, and has received countenance from some very accu- 
rate observers of my own acquaintance. For my own part, I 
must acknowledge that I entertain great doubts about the factf 
as I cannot conceive what aid the ventriloquist could derive in- 
the exercise of his art, from such an extraordinary power, if it i 
were really in his possession. My opportunities, however, of 
witnessing such exhibitions have been but few, and never af- 
forded me access to a particular examination of the performer; 
I would be understood, therefore, rather to propose a query for 
the consideration of others, than to give a decided opinion of 
my own.** That the imagination alone of the spectators, when 
skilfully managed, may be rendered subservient, in a consider- 
able degree, to the purposes of the ventriloquist, I am fully w 
tisfied ; and I am rather inclined to think that, when seconded 
by such powers of imitation as some mimics possess, it is quite 
sufficient to account for all the phenomena of ventriloquism of 
which I have ever heard. 

Suppose, for example, a ventriloquist to personate a father 
in the attitude of listening from a window to the voice of his 
child, who is exposed to some sudden and imminent danger 
below. It is easy to conceive him possessed of such theatrical 
skill, as will transport in imagination the audience to the spot 
ivhere the child is supposed to be placed, and so rivet thekr 
attention to what is passing there, as will render his imitatioa 
of its feeble and distant cries a much more imposing illusioii 
than it would otherwise be : or, to take a case which is seldom 
omitted among feats of ventriloquism, — suppose the performer 
to carry on an imaginary dialogue up a chimney with a chim- 
ney-sweeper^ in danger of suffocation. How imperfect an imi- 
tation of a person in such unusual circumstances will be suffi- 
cient, if aided by tolerable theatrical powers, to produce such a 

and of locality, that so unnatural a modification of speech is rendered subse: 
to the purposes of the impostor. 

In Plato's Dialogue, entitled Sophiata, the following words occur: Error 
^QtyycfiwoY Off ttroyroy hv^vKKtct. (Plato, £d. Serrani, Vol. I. p. 252. C) Mr. Gn^. 
remarks on this passage, that £urycles was an Eyyxa^^ifjiuBos, and that those wbOi,'^ 
had the same faculty were called after him Euryclita. Serranus translates «t««w»' . 1 
impartunum et abwrdum. Is it not more reasonable to suppose that Plato umA 
the word itn'onv in its literal, and, in this case, much more appropriate sense, tot 
denote the distinguishing faculty of a ventriloquist, by which he contrives to ^- 
pear wUhout plate or position, or, which comes to the same thing, to change ha 
apparent place at pleasure: in the words of Seneca Nusquam est, qui ubique est 
(Sen. Epist. 2.) 

* I shall ever regret that the state of my health rendered it impossible for me to 
attend the extraordinary, and, by all accounts, unparalleled performances Utotf .}] 
exhibited in Scotland by M. Alexandre. ..y. 
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degree of resemblance as will occasion that amusing surprise 
and wonder, which are, more or less, the objects of all the Imi- 
tative Arts. Even in the case of painting, a perfectly com- 
plete deception is never the aim of the artist ; as a ^reat part 
of the pleasure arises from the perception of the difficulty 
surmounted, and consequently would be diminished if the 
painter should to appearance have achieved an impossibility. 
"Deception," (says Sir Joshua Reynolds) ** which is so often 
" recommended by writers on the theory of painting, instead 
<' of advancing the art, is, in reality, carrying it back to its 
" infant state.''* Diderot plainly entertained the same idea, 
ind has expressed it still more explicitly, and with much 
greater precision. <<Les arts d'imitation sont toujours fondes 
"surune hypothese ; ce n'est pas le vrai qui nous charme, 
"e'e*/ le fnensong'e approchant de la verite le plus prSs 
^* possible.^^i In these few words. Diderot has conveyed 
completely my notion of the source of the pleasure afforded by 
the imitations of the ventriloquist. 

From the very interesting and intelligent narrative of Cap- 
tain Lyon, it appears that the art of ventriloquism is not un- 
known among the Esquimaux, and that it is employed by 
them for the same purposes to which it was so often made 
nbservient in the ancient world. The following passage 
<• ippears to me so curious, that I shall transcribe the whole 
of it 

" Amongst our Igloolik acquaintances, were two female and 
''a few male wizards, of whom the principal was Toolemak. 
'^This personage was cunning and intelligent, and, whether 
" professionally, or from his skill in the chase, but perhaps 
'Mrom both reasons, was considered by all the tribe as a man 
"of importance. As I invariably paid great deference to his 
"opinion on all subjects connected with his calling, he freely 
"communicated to me his superior knowledge, and did not 
"scruple to allow of my being present at his interview with 
"Tornga, or his patron spirit. In consequence of this, I took 
/'tn early opportunity of requesting my friend to exhibit his 
" skill in my cabin. His old wife was with him, and by much 
"flattery, and an accidental display of a glittering ktiife and 
''some beads, she assisted me in obtaining my request. Jill 
'' light excluded, our sorcerer began chanting to his wife with 

■ Reynold's Works, Vol. III. p. 176. Third edition. 

t Diderot, Observation sur un ouvrage intitule, ** Garrick et les Acteurs An* 
^ '< gleis." Memoires Historiques, &c. par M. le Baron de Grimm, Tom. I. p. 100. 
Londreff, cbez Golbum, 181-t. 
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*^ great Tehemence, and she^ in return, answered by singing 
<< the Amna^aya, which was not discontinued during the whole 
« ceremony. As far as I could hear, he afterwards began turn- 
'< ing himself rapidly round, and, in a loud powerful voicoy 
<^ vociferated for Tornga with great impatience, at the sanae 
'^ time blowing and snorting like a Walrus. His noise, im- 
** patience, and agitation, increased every moment, and he at 
<< length seated himself on the deck, varying his tones and 
'< making a rustling with his clothes. 

<< Suddenly the voice seemed smothered, and was so mana- 

^< ged as to sound as if retreating beneath the deck, each mo- 

*^ ment becoming more distant, and ultimately giving the idea 

*^ of being many feet below the cabin, when it ceased entirely. 

** His wife now, in answer to my queries, informed me very se- 

<* riously, that he had dived, and that he would send up Tornga. 

** Accordingly, in about half a minute, a distant blowing was 

*^ heard very slowly approaching, and a voice, which differed 

<< from that we at first had heard, was at times mingled with 

<* the blowing, until at length both sounds became distinct, and 

^< the old woman informed me that Tornga was come to answer 

** my questions. I accordingly asked several questions of the 

<< sagacious spirit, to each of which inquiries I received an an- 

<< swer by two loud slaps on the deck, which I was given to 

^* understand was favourable. A very hollow, yet {lowerfuL 

<^ voice, certainly much different from the tones of Tooleimifcy 

^^ now chanted for some time, and a strange jumble of hisseSy 

<< groans, shouts, and gabblings like a turkey, succeeded in ra«- 

^< pid order. The old woman sang with increased energy^ 

^< and, as I took it for granted that this was all intended to as— 

^< tonish the Kabloona, I cried repeatedly that I was very much 

^'afraid. This, as I expected, added fuel to the fire, until th» 

'< poor immortal, exhausted by its own might, asked leave t» 

^< retire. The voice gradually sunk from our hearing, as 84^ 

<< first, and a very indistinct hissing succeeded : in its advailCMli| 

<< it sounded like the tone produced by the wind on the bai^ 

<« chord of an Eolian harp ; this was soon changed to a rapM^ 

« hiss like that of a rocket, and Toolemak, with a yell, ao^ ^' 

<< nounced his return. I had held my breath at the first disfr-' . 

** ant hissing, and twice exhausted myself, yet our conjuror dtA < 

'< not once respire, and even his returning and powerful yeH 'I 

*< was uttered without a previous stop or inspiration of air.'** j 

What follows is a farther proof of the extent and versatility ) 

of the imitative powers possessed by some of these savages.. .] 

* Captsin Lyon's Private Journal, pp. 859, 860. 
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'^ Ohotooky and his intelligent wife Iligliaky paid me a visit, 
** and from them I obtained the names of many birds and ani- 
** mals, by showing specimens and drawings. Their little boy, 
^'an u^y and stupid-looking young glutton, astonished me by 
** the aptitude with which he imitated the cries of each crea- 
'* ture as it was exhibited. The young ducks answering the 
'* distant call of their mother, had all the effect of ventrilo- 
^' quism : indeed, every sound, from the angry growl of a bear, 
'^ to the sharp hum of a miskitoe, was given in a wonderful 
** manner by this boy." * 

* Captain Ljon's Private Journal, pp. 149> 15(K 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

OF THE VARIETIES OF INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER. 



SECTION FIRST. 

General' Observations. 



Hitherto we have been employed in analyzing the Humftn 
Understanding into those simple faculties from which our vari- 
ous intellectual operations result. The analysis is, after all, 
probably far from being complete ; but I hope it is sufficient^ 
ly distinct and comprehensive to afford an explanation of the 
most important phenomena, and to illustrate the method by 
which the science may be farther advanced by future inquirers. 

Of the Faculties w*hich have passed under review in the for> 
mer parts of this work, some traces are to be found in the 
minds of all men. Even Abstraction, that faculty which, iDOi 
than any other, requires cultivation for its developement, 
exercised, on many occasions, by children and savages, althoadi 
in a very inferior degree to that of which speculative min^ -^ 
are capable. These faculties, therefore, may be considered as 
essential capacities of the human understanding, and as charae* 
teristical endowments of our species. 

From the various possible combinations and modifications of .! 
these faculties result all the varieties of genius and of intellec* j 
tual character among men. What are the original disparitief ^ 
in their capacities, it is impossible for us to ascertain ; but, frap^ 
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the analogy of the body, it is presumable that such disparities 
exist, notwithstanding what has been so ingeniously advanced 
to the contrary by Helvetius and his followers. 1 confess, for 
my own part, that I never was an admirer of this philosophy, 
so fashionable, about forty years ago, on the continent ; but I 
do not mean to dispute its principles at present. That the dif- 
ferent situations into which men are thrown by the accidents of 
life, would produce great diversities in their talents, even on 
the supposition that their original capacities were the same, is 
undoubtedly true ; but it is surely pushing the conclusion too 
far to affirm, that no original inequalities exist ; when no proof 
from the fact can be produced of such an assertion, and when 
30 strong an analogy as that of the natural disparities among 
men, in point of bodily advantages, leads to an opposite opin- 
ion. A farther argument for this, may, I think, be deduced 
from the art of Physiognomy, which, notwithstanding the ex- 
aggerated and absurd pretensions of some of its professors, seems 
to have a real foundation in the principles of Eluman Nature« 
That there are native varieties in the form of the head, and in 
the cast of the features, will not be disputed ; and, if these are 
at all significant of the intellectual operations, they would lead 
us to infer a corresponding variety in our mental gifts. It is 
not a little curious, that this theory of the original equality of 
minds should form part of the same system which refers all 
the phenomena of thought to a mechanical organization of the 
particles of matter.* 

At the same time, it must be acknowledged, that, supposing 
two minds to be originally equal in all respects, the most tri- 
fling external circumstances may create between them the most 
important differences in the result. ^< Ipsi animi, magni re- 
" fert, quali in corpore locati sint : Multa enim e corpore ex- 
" istunt, quae acuant mentem ; multa, quae obtundant^t How 
often has the head both of man and woman been completely 
turned by a more than common share of personal beauty! and 
how often has a deformity of body led the person afflicted with 
it to signalize himself by extraordinary mental endowments and 
accomplishments. *' It is good" (says Lord Bacon) <' to consi- 
" der deformity, not as a signe^ which is deceivable, but as a 
*< cause which seldom faileth of the effect. Whosoever hath 
*^ any thing fixed in his person, that doth induce contempt, 



* The observations of physicians on the indications of character, to be collected 
from the bodily temperamenta of individuals, afford another presumptioa, equally 
fltrons, against the tiieory of Helvetius. 

t Cio. Tuscul. Disp. Lib. i c. JW. 
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^< hath also a perpetual spur in himself, to rescue and deliver 
<* himself from scorn."* 

Even the effects oi stature upon the mind are not undeserv- 
ing of attention. It is remarked hy a very accurate and pro- 
found observer of human character, that, ** little men are com- 
** monly decisive and oracular in their opinions." To what 
this is owing, it may not be easy to conjecture ; but I have lit- 
tle doubt of the reality of the fact. The whole of the portrait 
I allude to is so spirited, that we may confidently conclude it 
was closely copied after nature. 

** Nous nous arretames aupres de I'universite pour regarder 
*' quelques affiches de livres qu'on venoit d'attacher a la porte. 
'< Plusieurs personnes s'amusoient aussi a leslire ; et j'appergus 
^' parmi ceux-Ia un petit 'homme qui disoit son sentiment sur ces 
^* ouvrages affiches. Je remarquai qn'on Pecoutait avec une 
" extreme attention, et je jugeai en meme tems qui'l croyait 
" meriter qu'on Pecoutat. II paroissoit vain, et il avoit I'esprit 
^^ decisif, comme F6nt la plupart des petits hommes.^t 

I have often thought that it would furnish an interesting and 
important subject of inquiry, to examine the effects prodaoed 
on the intellectual faculties by the different pursuits to whieh- 
men betake themselves in a civilized society ; and with tliis 
view, in treating of the power of Abstraction, have suf^gested 
a few hints with respect to the effects resulting from habits of 
speculation considered in contrast with habits of bnsinew. 
These very slight remarks, however, were confined to the most 
general and obvious cases of the problem, and throw but little 
light on those more delicate peculiarities which take their rise 
from particular studies, and which distinguish the different clas- 
ses of literary men from each other. The metaphysician, for 
example,) the mathematician, the poety the critic, the antiqua^ 

* Bacon's Essay — This very deep and just observation was probably pointed at . 
the Physiognomical Theories of Campanella, then much in fashion over JSurope,— • 
theories in which, it cannot be denied, there is much truth ; but to which numcF*' 
ous exceptions may be expected to occur, from the superiority of moral over ph{|w 
sical causes, when they are fairly brought into competition with each other. 

Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine loesus 

Rem magnam prsstas, Zoile, si bonus es. — Martial, Epig. 54. 

The epigrammatic point in these lines is sufficiently happy ; but the thought il 
trite and shallow, when compared with the hint suggested by Bacon, to attend 
chiefly, in such cases, to the probable effect, upon a powerful mind, of theaephy>i*j 
sical disadvantages, in rousing a noble ambition to surmount the obstacles whidk 
they oppose to its progress. 

For some ingenious and pleasing illustrations of this idea, see an Essay qb D^; 
formity, by William Hay, Esq. London, 1754. 

I Gil Bias, Liv. iv. chap. vi. . /! 

-4^ 
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ry, strengthen, by their respective pursuits, a corresponding 
comhination off.iculties and principles, while they suffer others 
to remain witliout due cultivation : And it is surely an inquiry 
which promises to be at once curious and Uvseful, to ascertain, 
with somewhat of logical precision, in what re>pi^cts their in- 
tellectual characters may be expected to* be severally marked 
and discriminated. 

Before, however, I proceed to this subject, I shall avail my- 
self of the present opportunity to add a few observations of a 
more general nature, in farther prosecution of those which I 
have offered in my first Volume. 

. In reflecting on the endless varieties of Human Character, 
one of the most important, and, at the same time, one of the 
most obvious distinctions that occur to us, is between those 
men who, in the conduct of life, are guided by steady and 
systematical views ; and that much more numerous class who, 
without any fixed principles, are influenced from day to day, 
by immediate prospects of interest and ambition; by the force 
of passion ; by the caprice of the moment ; or by the ever- 
changing opinions and manners of the times. It is evident, 
that of neither of these two descriptions of individuals, can 
any just estimate be formed from a hasty snrvey, or an occa- 
sional acquaintance. The weakest and mosi unpriucfpled, if 
seen at some lucky conjuncture, when interest, or humour, or 
fashion, happen to point out the same path wiih reason and 
duty, may be supposed to be actuated by motives to which he 
is a stranger ; while, on the other hand, a man of the most 
decided cliaracter, and the most comprehensive sagacity, if 
judged of by an observer of a more limited mind than himself, 
may be censured as wavering and inconsistent in his purposes, 
from a hasty view of those very measures, which, if combined 
with the other parts of his history, would afford the most un- 
equivocal proofs of tiie unceasing constancy with wMiich he had 
prosecuted his object. It is they alone who are acquainted 
with all the circumstances of a long voyage, — with the varia- 
ble winds and the accidental currents, according to which the 
pilot was forced, from lime to lime, to shape his course, — who 
are able to pronounce on his attention and skill as a navigator. 
To a spectator who happened only to observe the ship when 
on a particular tack, how different might its destination 'appear 
from what it was in reality ! And how essentially necessary 
may have been this apparent deviation, to steer it to the har- 
bour for which it was bound ! 

Of the differences now remarked in the conduct of indivi- 
^luais, part depend on intellectual, and part on moral charac- 
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ter. To the former class must be referred the original con- 
ception of a magnificent design, and the arrangement of the 
measures by which it is to be accomplished. To the latter, 
the steadiness, perseverance, and force of mind displayed in 
carrying it into execution ; and, above all, its ultimate ten- 
dency with respect to the happiness and improvement of our 
fellow-creatures. Notwithstanding, however, the justness of 
this theoretical distinction, it will be found to require less at- 
tention in the actual study of Human Nature, than might at 
first be expected. A comprehensive and enlightened under- 
standing is but rarely unaccompanied with a corresponding 
enlargement and benevolence of heart ; and still fewer are the 
cases, in which a weak, shallow, and contracted head does not 
contrive to shape* for its own ends, a selfish, casuistical, and 
petty fogging code of morality. 

If, from the crowd who are occupied only about their owd 
personal concerns, we turn our thoughts to those who move io 
a higher sphere, and study the history of the few statesmen 
who have laboured to identify their fame with the permaoeot 
interests of their country and of mankind, we shall find ininy 
additional reasons for distrusting, in their case, the opinions 
formed with respect to them by their contemporaries. Accu»- 
tomed by their habits of thought (and wisely accustomed ibr 
the objects they had in view) to look rather to general pridci-^ 
pies than to temporary expedients, they no doubt laid their 
account, in proportion as they were confident of the ultimate 
result, with sinking, in the meantime, below the level of men* 
who, by flattering the passions and prejudices of their times^ 
have seemed to lead that multitude which they only followed. 
*< The children of this- world" (it is said in Scripture) ** are 
** wiser in their generation than the children of light;'' and it 
is, accordingly, from generations yet to come, that they who 
^* shine as lights in the midst of darkness" must expect their 
reward. * 

Nor is even this reward certain, excepting where a long ca- 
reer of public life has completely unfolded the general princsi* 
pies of policy hy which their conduct, amidst all its apparent 
anomalies, was systematically guided. What was formerly iti- 
marked with respect to projectors in the concerns of prinib 
life, is still more strikingly exemplified in the case of stated 
men ; that they are often overtaken by ruin, while sowing t|i0. 
seeds of a harvest which others are to reap. '* A few yeai^ ! 
** more might have secureci to themselves the prize which they. 
** had in view ; and changed the opinion of the world, (which. 
** is always regulated by the accidental circumstances of failiiifii 
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"or of success,) from contempt of their folly, into admiratioo 
" of their sagacity and perseverance. 

"It is observed by Comte de Bussi, that time remedies all 
"mischances, and that men die unfortunate, only because they 
"did not live long enough. Mareschal d'Kstree, who died 
"rich at a hundred, would have died a beggar, had he lived 
"only to eighty. The maxim, like most other apothe&:ms, is 
"stated in terms much too unqualified ; but it may furnish 
*< matter for many interesting refli^rtions to those who have 
** surveyed, with attention, the characters which have passed 
"before them on the stagje of life ; or who amuse themselves 
"with marking the trifling and fortuitous circumstances by 
"which the multitude are decided, in prououncing their ver- 
" diets of foresight, or of improvidence." * 

But in this fleld, which is obviously of boundless extent, I 
must not indulge myself in expatiating longer. A much more 
limited view of the subject is all that I have destined for the 
matter of this Chapter ; in which I propose only to treat, and 
that very briefly, of the practical tendency of certain scientifle 
pirsuits to modify the intellectual powers. I begin, first, with 
considering the tendency, in this respect, of Metaphysical In- 
quiries ; after which, I shall consider, secondly, the KjflTects of 
Mathematical Studies ; and, thirdly, the Effects produced by 
the Culture of those arts which are addressed to the Imagina- 
tion. The considerations stated under these three heads, to- 
gether with a few remarks which I shall add on the Characte- 
cistical Differences of the Sexes, will serve as a sufiicient spe- 
cimen of the disquisitions to which I allude. 



SECTION SECOND. 

The Metaphysician. 

I HAD formerly occasion to mention the etymology of the 
word Metaphysics^ and the different acceptations in which it 
haSy at different times, been used in the schools of philosophy. 
In this section, however, I employ it in that loose and popular 
sense in which it is generally understood in our own language; 
— « sense so very extensive, as to confound together, in the 
common apprehensions of mankind, a great variety of studies 
which have a very remote relation to each other ; but which, 

* Elements of the Fhiloiophy of the Human Mind, Vol. II. p. 151. Third £di- 
illMt 
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as they all require nearly the same sort of mental exertion, 
may, without any impropriety, be classed together in the fol« 
lowing disquisition. Of these studies, the first, in point of 
dignity, as well as utility, is unquestionably that which relates 
to the faculties and powers of the human mind : to which may 
be added, as branches of the same science, our. logical inquiries 
concerning the conduct o( the understanding, — our ethical in- 
quiries conoerninej the theory of morals, — our philological in- 
quiries concernin«: universal grammar, — our critical inquiries 
concerning the philosophy .of rhetoric and of the fine arts. 
Tho samp word Metaphysics is applied to those abstract specu- 
lations which relate to the objects of the mathematics and of 
physics, — to our speculations, for example, with respect to 
number, proportion, space, duration, — the first principles of 
the algebraical art, — the first principles of the method of flux- 
ions, — the first principles of the calculus of probabilities, — the 
measurement of forces, and of the other quantities which fall 
under the consideration of the natural philosopher^— the histo- 
ry of our ideas of hardness, softness, extension, figure, motion^ 
and of other analogous afiections of matter, which, in conse- 
quence of our early familiarity with them, are seldom subjecfc^ 
ed to a scientific examination. Above all, it continues to be ap- 
plied (and, according: to vulgar opinion, with peculiar proprie- 
ty,) to the scholastic discussions concerning the nature and 
essence of the soul, and various other topics, on which expe- 
rience and observation supply us with no data as a foundatioa 
for our reasonings. 

In the difierent acceptations which have been just enumera- 
ted, of the word Metaphysics, it appears, at first sight, to con- 
vey ideas altogether unconnected. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that we may be able, by a little attention, to trace some 
circumstances common to them all. When a philosophical 
term is transferred from one thing to another, it seldom hap- 
pens that the transference is made wholly at random. Some i 
sort of connexion or analogy has been perceived between the. 
two subjects, by a kind of intuition, although .it may require . '^ 
much reflection to enable us to say in what the connexion con-^ 
sists. The study of the metaphorical, and perhaps still more 
of (what I have elsewhere called) the transitive * appiicatioit , 
of language, may, in this way, often assist us in tracing the re- ,• ^ 
lations among the difierent objects of our knowledge; or, at ■- 
least, may help us to account for the intellectual process hj^. 

* An expression which I have borrowed from the late very ingenious Bfr* 
Payne Knight, author of the Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taate iBcq 
Philosophical Essays, p. 21S. 
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which men have been led to comprehend, under a common 
term, things apparently dijQTerent, and even heterogeneous. 

With respect to the inquiries formerly enumerated, they 
will all be found, upon examination, to agree in this, that they 
require the same sort of mental exertion for their prosecution, 
inasmuch as all of them depend, for their chief materials, on 
that power (called by Mr. Locke Reflection) by which the 
mind turns its attention inwards upon its own operations, and 
the subjects of its own consciousness. In researches concern- 
ing our intellectual and active powers, the mind directs its at- 
tention to the faculties which it exercises, or to the propensi- 
ties which put these faculties in motion. In all the other in- 
quiries which were mentioned, the materials of our reasoning 
are drawn chiefly, if not entirely, from our own internal re- 
sources. Thus, the knowledge we have of space and duration 
is not derived from an experimental examination of things ex- 
ternal, but from reflection upon ideas co-eval with the first ex- 
ercise of our senses. The ideas are, indeed, at tirst suggested 
to the mind by the perceptions of sense ; but when we engage 
in metaphysical inquiries concerning them, all our knowledge 
is derived from materials within ourselves. In like manner, it 
is from sense that we derive our ideas of hardness, softness, fig- 
ore, and motion ; but when these ideas have been once formed, 
the metaphysician is in possession of all the daia from which 
bis subsequent conclusions with respect to them are to be de- 
duced: nor could he derive any assistance in such inquiries 
from a thousand experiments on hard, soft, figured, or moving 
bodies. Indeed, all the metaphysical knowledge which we 
ever can acquire about these qualities, amounts only to a know- 
ledge of the manner in which our ideas of them are first in- 
troduced into the mind ; or, to speak more properly, of the 
occasions when our thoughts were first led to those subjects. 
Although, therefore, our metaphysical inquiries concerning 
hardness, softness, figure, and motion, seem, at first to have 
for their objects external existences, yet they are carried on 
entirely by the exercise of reflection on our mental opera- 
tions. Similar observations are applicable to our metaphysical 
inquiries concerning number and proportion. In our critical 
researches concerning the principles of the fine arts, our object 
is^ to arrest those ideas which commonly pass through the mind 
so rapidly as not to be attended to, in order to detect the causes 
on which our pleasures depend, — ^an exercise of our faculties 
very similar to that which we have been now considering. In 
short, I apprehend that all our metaphysical speculations on 
these points aim only at a more precise definition of our ideas : 

22 
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or rather at a description of the occasions on which they are 
formed. 

From this account of the nature and object of metaphysical 
studies, it is evident that those individuals who are habitually 
occupied with them cannot fail to acquire a more than ordinary 
capacity of withdrawing their thoughts from things external, 
and of directing them to the phenomena of Mind. They ac- 
quire, also, a disposition to examine the origin of whatsoever 
combinations they may find established in the fancy, and a su- 
periority to the casual associations which warp common aoder- 
standings. Hence an accuracy and a subtlety in their distinc- 
tions on all subjects, and those peculiarities in their views, 
which are characteristical of unbiassed and original speculation. 
But, perhaps, the most valuable fruit they derive from their 
researches is, that scrupulous precision in the use of language, 
upon which, more than upon any one circumstance whatever, 
the logical accuracy of our reasonings, and the justness of our 
conclusions, essentially depend. Accordingly, it will be found, 
on a review of the History of the Sciences, liiat the most im- 

f)ortant steps which have been made in some of those appareot* 
y the most remote from metaphysical pursuits, (in the scienee, 
for example, of Political Economy^) have been made by men 
trained to the exercise of their intellectual powers, by early 
habits of abstract meditation.* 

' These important advantages, however, are not to be pur- 
chased by the Metaphysician, without some danger of corres- 
ponding inconveniencies. As the materials of his reasoning ia 
his favourite inquiries lie entirely within himself, he has no oc- 
casion to look abroad for objects to furnish an exercise to his 
powers, or to gratify his curiosity ; and, unless he is at much 
pains to counteract this tendency by other studies, will be apt 
to contract gradually an inattention to what is passing around 
him, and a want of interest in the observation, not only of phy- 
sical phenomena, but of the characters and manners of the so- 
ciety around him. When the mere metaphysician, according^ 
ly, is called on to exercise his faculties on other subjects, he 
cannot easily submit to the task of examining details, or of a^ 
certaining facts ; and is apt to seize on a few data as first prin* 
ciples, following them out boldly to their remotest consequent 
cesy and afterwards employing his ingenuity to reconcile, by 
means of false refinements, his theoretical assumptions with the 
exceptions which seem to contradict them. The stock of his. 
acquired knowledge too, is frequently extremely limited ; the 

• 

* Locke, Hume, Smith, Quesnai, Turgot, Morellet, Genovesi, &e. 



phenomena about which his curiosity, is habitually occupied 
fixrnishiag inexhaustible materials to his powers of reasoning 
and invention, without subjecting him to the fatigue of minute 
and circumstantial observation, or of a laborious research into 
the opinions of others. What farther contributes to limit his 
information, is the insulated nature of his pursuits. Most of 
the other sciences have such mutual connexions and relations, 
that the attention we bestow, on any one excites our curiosity 
with respect to the rest ; while they all unite in a common 
tendency to lead the thoughts occasionally to those specula- 
tions which the metaphysician considers as his peculiar pro- 
vince. Of his appropriate studies alone, it is a distinguishing 
characteristic to engross to themselves that attention which they 
have once deeply engaged, and, by withdrawing the curiosity 
from Uie fields of observation, of experiment, and of research, 
to shut up all the external channels of intellectual improvc- 
HQent 

Metaphysical studies, when their effects are not powerfully 
eoDtrolled by the moral principles and feelings of our nature, 
have a tendency to encourage a disposition to unlimited scep- 
ticism on the most interesting and important subjects of philo- 
aophieal inquiry. As they show us the accidental origin of 
many of those associations which we were previously accustom- 
ed to consider as inseparable from our constitution, they are 
tpt to suggest doubts with respect to the certainty of opinions 
inr which we have the clearest evidence. The impression pro- 
duced by such doubts is the greater, as we have not here the 
lame checks on the abuses of our reasoning powers, which 
serve to guard us against error in the other sciences. In phy- 
sics, our speculative mistakes are contradicted by facts which 
[ strike our senses. In mathematics, an erroneous supposition 
^ leads to its own correction, by the absurdity and inconsistency 
. in which it involves us. But, in metaphysics, the absurdities 
and inconsistencies to which we are led by almost all the sys- 
tems hitherto proposed to the world, instead of suggesting cor- 
rections and improvements on these systems, have commonly 
bad the effect of producing scepticism with respect to all of 
them alike. We have a memorable instance of this in the fol- 
lowing candid confession of Mr. Hume. ^^ The intense view 
^<of these manifold contradictions and imperfections in human 
'^ reason has so wrought upon me and heated my brain, that I 
** am ready to reject all belief and reasoning, and can look upon 
** no opinion as more probable or likely than another .^^ * 

♦ Trcafiee of Hamaa Nature, Vol. I. p. 466. First Edition* 
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iSIetaphysical studies, when carried to an excess, have, more- 
over, a tendency to repress the enthusiasm of our active pur- 
suits, and to deaden our sensibility to many of the best enjoy- 
ments of which our nature is susceptible. In ardent minds^ 
habitually occupied with the business of life, the intellectual 
powers are directed to their proper objects, without attracting 
(at least in the moment of their exercise) any attention to 
themselves : and the more completely the object engrosses the 
thoughts, the less is the understanding likely to speculate 
about its own operations. In the case of the Metaphysician, 
the attention is divided between the object and his own mind ; 
and frequently the former is valued only so far as it furnishes 
an occasion for experiments and observations on the latter. 

A similar effect is produced by the same studies on our sen<- 
sibility to the various sources of agreeable emotion, more par- 
ticularly in matters of tasre. By withdrawing our attention 
from the pleasures we experience, and directing it to an ibres- 
tigation or analysis of their sources, they have a tendency to 
dispel the enchantment upon which, in numberless instances, 
the pleasing effect depends. The beauties of art, and some- 
times even those of nature, vanish befoi-e the eye of the mi- 
croscopical observer ; or at least are to be relished only in full 
perfection, when we yield ourselves up to the gratifications 
which they offer. It is, accordingly, in the thoughtless period 
of youth alone, that they fill the soul with rapture, and warm 
it into enthusiasm. We feel a delightful wonder at the new ' 
world which is opening to our senses, and at the unt;ried ca- 
pacities of the Human Mind; but are too much engrossed with 
the pleasures we enjoy, to think of tracing their efficient or 
their final causes. Our situation resembles that of the heroes 
of romance, when they find themselves surrounded with beau- 
tiful scenes which have been called into existence by the power 
of magic, and are ravished with celestial music without being 
able to perceive the musician.* 

* The following are the remarks of the Abb6 Morellet on the impresdoiii 
which he received on his first arrival at Rome, from the masterpieces of painting 
and statuary with which that capital abounds. As he was from his jouth pa»> 
sionately addicted to metaphysical pursuits, and eminently distinguished by b^iha' 
of deep reflection, his testimony on this subject is of peculiar value. " Je dok 
*' dire k ma honte, que Timpression que je re^evais de ces chefs-d'oeuvres des ais 
*' etait faible en coniparaison de celle que je voyais en quelques veritable* amaf 
'* tcurs et dans les artistes. D'abord ma vue est un peu courte, ce qui est on 
*' dcsavantage immense ; mais ensuite je suis fort incline ^ croire que lliabitude' 
** de penser un peu profond^ment, d'occuper au dedans toutes les facult^a de ■oa 
ame, de se concentrer pour ainsi dire en soi, est, jusqu' ^ un certain point, an- 
nemie ou exclusive de la sensibilite que demandent Les Arts du dessin. Di& 
ficilement un Metaphysicien sera-t-il un habile Artiste, ou un habile Artiste m 
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While metaphysical studies, however, contract in this way 
the sphere of our enjoyment, they enlarge it in another, by the 

fileasures arising from the exercise of the understanding, and 
irom the gratification of the curiosity. Whether the compen- 
sation be coniplete or not, I shall not at present inquire ;* as 
my object is, not to compare the advantages and disadvantages 
of diderent literary pursuits, but to remark their general effect 
in modifying the principles of our nature, as intellectual, active, 
and sensitive beings. Whatever opinion we may form on this 
sp^utative question, one thing seems to be equally indisputa- 
ble, that if the pleasures of Imagination, when uncontrolled 
by the exercise of the reasoning faculty, affect the mind with 
the most exquisite delight, it is only by combining the plea- 
sures arising from both parts of our frame, that the duration of 
the former can be prolonged beyond the short period of youth' ; 
or that they can be enjoyed even then, for any length of time, 
withcrat ending in languor and satiety. The activity which 
ilways' accompanies the exercise of our reasoning powers, 
seems, in truth, to be essentially necessary to enliven the com- 
paratively indolent state of mind which the pleasures of Ima- 
^naltion and of Taste have a tendency to encourage. Such a 
combination, too, will be found the most effectual, perhaps the 
only expedient, for preserving the powers of Imagination and 
Fancy in full vigour to the close of life ; while, on the other 
hand, without the stimulus which these powers apply to our 
active propensities, Reasoning and Invention would have scarce- 
ly any motive to animate their exertions, after the period when 
Ihe stronger passions have spent their force. 

** boB M^taphysicien. Celui-ci est un homme interieur qui ne voit qu' en lui 
** a^me, qui a, 8i j'ose ainsi parler, les yeux tournes en dedans ; Tartiste et Tama- 
" tenr sont, au contraire, tout yeux, et tout oreilles, leur Hme se repand au dehors; 
** les eouleurs, les formes, les situations, voila ce qui les frappe sans cesse, tandis 
" qoe le philosophe n'est occupy que de rapports, de differences, de gdn^ralit^Sy 
*' ^abstractions. 

** Que cette opposition de Tesprit et du goiit des beaux arts avec I'esprit m6ta- 
" physique et philosophique soit g^^rale ou non, je declare qu' au moins elle est 
« en OKH jusqu'a un certain degr^. Les tableaux m'ont fait peu de pfiaisir."— 
Memoires de V Ahbe Morellet, Tom I. pp. 56, 57. 

* What was Sterne's opiniou upon this point may be guessed from the following 
pMBage : <* I would g( tifty miles on foot to kiss the hand of that man whose ge- 
** neimn heart will give up the reins of his imagination into his author's hands, — 
" be pleased he knows not why, and cares not wherefore." — Mr. Burke has ex- 
pressed the same opinion in stronger and less equivocal terms. " The pleasures 
■' of imagination" (he observes) ** are much higher tnan any which are derived 
" from a rectitude of the judgment : the judgmctnt is, for the greater part» cm- 
•* ployed in throwing stumbling-blocks in the way of the imagination, in dissipa- 
** ting the scenes of its enchantment, and in tying us down to the disagreeable 
•« yoke of our reason."— See the Essay on Taste, prefixed to his Inquiry into the 
fiaUime and BeautiAil. 
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The field in which the powers of the Metaphysician appear 
to greatest advantage, is in general and comprehensive views 
of Science, and uf hunian atiairs ; such views as Leibnitz as- 
cribes to Bacon and Campaneila in the following passage:* 
<< Some men, in conducting operations where an attention to 
'^ minutiae is requisite, discover a mind vigorous, subtile, and 
*^ versatile, and seem to be equal to any undertaking how ar- 
<< duous soever. But when they are called upon to act on a 
'^ greater scale, they hesitate, and are lost in their own medi- 
<^ tations ; distrustful of their judgment, and conscious of their 
<< incompetency to the scene in which they are placed ; men, 
<< in a word, possessed of a genius rather acute than compre- 
<< hensive. A similar difference may be traced among authors. 
<< What can be more acute than Descartes in physics, or than 
<* Hobbes in niorals! And yet, if the one be compared with 
<< Bacon, and the other with Campaneila, the former writers 
<' seems to grovel upon the earth, — ^the latter to soar to. the 
<< heavens, by the vastuess of their conceptions, their plans^ 
<' and their enterprises ; and to aim at objects beyond the reach 
<^ of the human powers. The former, accordingly, are best 
<^ fitted for delivering the first elements of knowledge, the lat- 
<< ter for establishing conclusions of important and general ap- 
'* plication/' 

This tendency to abstraction and generalization commonly 
grows upon us as we advance in life ; partly, from our own 
growing impatience in the study of particulars, and partly from 
the inaptitude of our declining faculties to embrace with accu- 
racy a multiplicity of minute details. Hence, the mind is led 
to experience an increasing delight in those vantage-grounds 
which afford it an enlarged survey of its favourite objects. The 
flattened eye which can no longer examine the microscopical 
beauties of an insect's wing, may yet enjoy the variegated tints 
of an autumnal wood, or wander over the magnificence of an 
Alpine prospect. 

Is it not owing to this, among other causes, that time appean •. 
to pass more swiftly the longer we live ? As the events we . 
contemplate swell in magnitude and importance, (the attention 
being daily less engrossed with individuals, and more with || 
communities and nations,) the scene must, of course, shift more ■ 
slowly, and the plot advance more leisurely to its accomplish- ^ 
ment. Hence, that small portion of our thread which remains^'C J 
unspun, appears to bear a less and less proportion to the space '■ ■ 
likely to be occupied by the transactions in which we are inte- ''•^ 

* How Leibnitz was led to imite these two nameV) it is sot ewy to iosagfpe. . 
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rested. Franklin, towards the close of life, complained repeat- 
edly in my hearing, that time passed much more rapidly in his 
old age than when he was young. ** The year" (he said) 
<< is no sooner begun than it is ended ;" — adding with his usu- 
al good humour, << I am sometimes tempted to think they do 
" not give us so good measure now as formerly. *' Whoever 
compares the latter part of this great man's history with his 
first outset, will not think this change in his estimate of time 
very wonderful. 

The feelings which Franklin experienced when an old man, 
in consequence of the accidental circumstances of his history, 
tfe the natural effects of the habits of thinking which the phi- 
losopher loves to indulge. In consequence of these habits, he 
feels every day more and more as a citizen of the world ; and, 
Ksociating himself with the inhabitants of the most remote re- 
^ons^ takes a deeper interest in the universal drama of human 
iffiunu And if, in consequence of this, his years should appear 
to pass over his head more swiftly, it must be remembered 
ftit, after a certain period of life, this ceases to be a misfor- 
tune. Franklin himself, while he affected to hold a different 
IftDgaage, plainly considered the matter in this light ; and, in- 
deed, could not have given a stronger proof of the happiness 
of his old age, than by the complaints he made of the rapid 
flight of time. It is only when our prospects accord with our 
widies^ that we are liable to the influence of this illusion. 



SECTION THIRD. 

The Mathematician. 

Thb intellectual habits of the Mathematician are, in some 
Kspects, the same with those we have been now considering ; 
bnt^ in other respects, they differ widely. Both are favourable 
to the improvement of the power of attention ; but not in the 
same manner, nor in the same degree. 

Those of the metaphysician give a capacity of fixing the at- 
tention on the subjects of our consciousness, without being dis- 
K tracted by things external ; but they afford little or no exercise 
to that species of attention which enables us to follow long pro- 
cesses of reasoning, and to keep in view all the various steps 
'. of an investigation till we arrive at the conclusion. In mathe- 
matics, such processes are much longer than in any other sci« 
ence'; and hence the study of it is peculiarly calculated to 
strengthen the power of steady and concatenated thinking ; — 
a power whi«h> in all the pursuits of life, whether speculative 
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or active, is one of the most valuable endowments we can pos- 
sess. This command of attention, however, it may be proper 
to add, is to be acquired, not by the practice of the modern 
methods, but by the study of the Greek geometry ; more par- 
ticularly, by accustoming ourselves to pursue long trains of de- 
monstration, without availing ourselves of the aid of any sensi- 
ble diagrams ; the thoughts being directed solely to those ideal 
delineations which the powers of conception and of memory 
enable us to form.* 



* The following remark of Descartes on a peculiarity in the intelleetaa] eliarao' 
ter of mathematicians, has, at first view, very much the air of a pandoz ; and yet, 
from the great eminence of the author, both in mathematics and metaphyncs, ' 
every thing that falls from his pen on such a subject is well entitled to a care^ ez»> 
mination. His words, literally interpreted, seem to imply, that hnagmaiion la a fhk 
eulty wUch mathematical studies tend, in an extraordinary degree, to ezeiciae aad 
cultivate ; and that it is owing to this, that mathematicians aeldom auectted ia 
metaphysical reasonings ; whereas the obvious and indisputable &ct is, thsc of aH 
the departments of human knowledge, mathematics is that in which imaigiiuftioa li 
least concerned. " Admodum difficile est, uti scribia, Analyatarum Yestrorm 
** opiniones de existentia Dei, deque honore illi exhibendo, eorriEere« non quod 
*' desint satis validas rationes quibus convincantur, sed quia eiusmodi homines cum 
** putent se pollere ingenio, sepe sunt minus quam alii, raooni obaequentea ; ea 
** enim ingenii pars, imaginatio nempe, quae ad Mathesin mazime juTat, plop 
** nocet quam prodest ad metaphysicaa speculationea.'*— (Carteaii £^t Para. IL 
£p. xxxiii.) 

On a more attentive consideration, however, of this passage, it ocem to tt«, 
that the word imagmation is to be liere understood, not in its ordinary aenaej bql 
as synonjrmous wiu conception, as defined and used in these Elxif nm ; on whieh 
supposition the remark of Descartes amounts to no more than thisy— diat the haUt 
of geometers of contemplating diagrama while carrying on their mnoningii ia ad" 
verse to the cultivation of those powers of abstract^ reflection, on which the tm> 
cess of our metaphysical researches depends. I am confirmed in the juftncae of 
this interpretation by a passage in a letter addressed to Earl Stanliope, (22d of 
March, 1751,) by the late Dr. Robert Simpson of Glasgow, in whieh tluat veiy 
distinguished mathematician plainly understands the word Inuiginaiion in tlie saoM 
sense in which I have supposed it to be employed by Descartes. TIus passage la 
on other accounts an object of curiosity ; as the slightest relic from the hand of 
such a writer alwajrs b, when he records any phenomena connected wfth the Um^ 
ly of his own mind. 

** Persons of my age (now past sixty-three) generally lose the alnlity they hid 
" when younger, of a quick and ready imaginiition ; and their memory (whicl^ 
** in my opinion, is either the imagination of sensations past, or the recalling the 
'* imaginations we had formerly,) manifestly decays ; and so far with meTuat I 
*' have oftentimes difficulty to recall those I had the last hour, or even a few ml- 
*' nutes before. And in long investigations, where it is necessary to look back a 
« good way, this inability is most easily observed, especially where most of the 
<* steps are not wrote down ; for I remember when I could go through a lOMff 
'* series of steps without writing than I can now well do with the help of it iKt 
** my Lord, makea me afraid that I shall not be able to engage in the undertak^fig 
** you are pleaaed to recommend to me, and which, indeed, would be veiy agre» 
*< able to me ; the applying the method of the ancients to the modem iiiif ntiopp, 
'* so as they might be demonstrated in such a way as would (to use your ItOid* 
** ship's just and elegant description of accuracy and strictness,) convince a ESi^ 
*' did, an Archimedes, or an Appollonius, risen from the grave to ezamiae then." 
— ^e the very interesting Memoir of Dr. Simpaon by Dr. Traill^ 
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It is not, however, on such efforts alone that the success of 
oar researches depends in many of our most important inqui- 
ries. How accurate soever the logical process may be, — if our 
first principles be rashly assumed, — or, if our terms be indefi- 
nite and ambiguous, there is no absurdity so great that we may 
not be brought to adopt it ; and it unfortunately happens, that, 
while mathematical studies exercise the faculty of reasoning or 
deduction, they give no employment to the other powers of 
the understanding concerned in the investig^ation of truth. On 
the contrary, they are apt to produce a facility in the admission 
of data ; and the circumscription of the field of speculation by 
partial and arbitrary definitions. Of this many examples might 
be quoted from the works of those geometricians and algebra- 
ists, who, without the advantages of a very liberal education, 
or of an extensive commerce with the world, bave ventured 
to speculate on questions beyond the limits of their ordinary 
pursuits. A very respectable mathematician of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion seems to have felt somewhat of this bias in 
hiinself,^ when he excused himself from intermeddling with 
theological disputes, by saying, '^ That it was the business of 
*' the Sorbonne to discuss ; of the Pope to decide ; and of the 
*' Mathematician to go to Heaven in a perpendicular line.''* 
The atheism and materialism professed by some late fnathema- 
ticians on the continent, is, I suspect, in many cases, to be as 
bribed to the very same cau^e ; a credulity yielding itself up as 
blindly to the fashionable disbelief of the day, as that of their 
predecessors submitted itself to the creed of the infallible 
eharch.t 

The bias now mentioned is strengthened by another circum- 
stance ; — the confidence which the mere mathematician natur- 
ally acquires in his powers of reasoning and judgment ; — in 
conaequence of which, though he may be prevented, in his 
own pursuits, from going far astray, by the absurdities to which 
his errors lead him, he is seldom apt to be revolted by absurd 

• «• D dlioit en propres termes (M. Ozanam) qu'il appartient aux docteuni de 
** Sorbonne de disputer, au Pape de prononcer, et au mathematicien d'alleiiau Pa- 
** radis en lipic perpendiculaire." — Eloge de if. Ozanam par Fontemlle. ■ 

f Mr. Locke speaks somewhat va^elj on the Subject of mathematical stodies.— 
" Woald you have a man reason well, jou must use him to it betimes, exercise 
'*libimind in observing the connexion of ideas, and follow them in train. No- 
** thiniif does this better than mathematics, which, therefore, I think should be 
** teiu£t all those who have the time and opportunity, not so much to make them 
** miiSbaDaticians, as to make them reasonctble creatures." — (Conduct of the Un- 
dcntanding.) Lord Bacon is much more precise on this head. " If a man's wit 
** be wandering, let him study the mathematics ; for in demonstrations, if his wit 
" be csDod away ever so little, he must begin again."— Eseays. 
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conclusions in the other sciences. Even in physics, mathema- 
ticians have been led to acquiesce in conclusions which appear 
ludicrous to men of different habits. Thus, in the Mechanic» 
of Euler, that illustriovis man, after arrivrng at a result, wbichi 
startled his own common sense from its apparent extrayagancey 
professses, neverttieless, in the following memorable words, bi9 
implicit faith in the infallibility of the algebraical art : ** Sed 
<< potius calculo Alsebraico quam nostro judicio estfidenduna."*^ 
The intrepidity with which the earliest writers on the ariih^ 
metic 0/ injinites toWowed out their principles t<i their mpat 
paradoxical and revolting conclusions, affords a still more pal- 
pable illustration of the same remark. 

The following instances of a misapplication of mathematical 
principles are mentioned by the first mathematician of the pre* 
sent age* 

'< I rank also in the number of illusions, the applieatioii 
'< which Leibnitz and Daniel Bernoulli have mad^ or the 4salr 4 
cuius of probabilities to the summation of series. If we redais^ .] 
^< the fraction, whose numerator is 1, and whose deoominator :^ 
<^ is 1 + or to a series, whose terms are arranged aeeording to 
'< the powers of x; it is easy to see, that, supposing d? ss 1, 
<< the fraction becomes i ; and the series becomes + 1 -^ 1 -f ] 
^^ 1 — 1, &c. &c. By adding the two first terms, tfajs twoi. A 
<^ next, and so of the rest, we transform the series into uothNi J 
<< having each term = IZero. Hence, Grandi, an Itsdiai^ 1^'^ 
<< suit, had inferred the possibility of the Creation ; becadise dfh I 
<< series being always equal to i, he saw that fraction ereiiWi| } 
<< out of an infinity of Zeros ; that is, out of nothing. t. It wai J 
'< thus that Leibnitz saw an image of the Creation in his binai^ « 
'< arithmetic, where he employed only two characters, Zstji 
<< and Unity. He imagined that Unity might represent Qcdf 
<< and Zero, nothing ; and that the Supreme Bein^ might hiani ' 
<* brought all things out of nothing, as Unity with 2ero ei^ ^ 
<< presses all numbers in this system of arithmetic. This iim 
<^ pleased Leibnitz so much, that he communicated the rei 
« to the Jesuit Grimaldi, president of the Mathematical B , 
« in China, in the hope that this emblem of the creatibp woulil 
<< convert to Christianity the reigning emperor, who was paiv 
<< ticularly attached to the sciences. I record this anecmjgf 

r '4 "■ 

:'^ 
* See Robia'f Remarka on EulePs Treatise of Motion, Sectiotia 27. 2B»liL 

80.69. ' '" 

t To readert unacciutbmed to the algebraical notation, it m^y be ^'* 

mention, that Gran^'fl inference amotmteajto thia^ that an inifixute aeries ( 

18 equal to CKe^alt 
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<< only to show how far the prejudices of infancy may mislead 
** the greatest men'''* 

The misapplications of mathematical principles here point- 
ed out by Laplace, are certainly extremely curious, and may 
furnfshra subject for yery important reflections to the philoso- 
: phical logician ; but while they serre to illustrate the influence 
exercised aver the most powerful minds by the prejudices of 
infancy^ they may be considered also as examples of the ab- 
I surdities into which mathematicians are apt to run, when they 
apply their predominant habits of thinking and reasoning to 
the investigation of metaphysical or moral truths. Some other 
examples of the same thing might, if I do not greatly deceive 
myself, be produced even from the Philosophical Essay on 
Probabilities. 

In a very ingenious and learned article of the Supplement 
\ io the Encyclopedia Britannicay (commonly, and I believe 
b justly, ascribed t;o one of my best friends,) the following pas- 
t: sage occurs :t '^ The formation of circulating decimals affords 
\ [^ a fine illustration of that secret concatenation which binds 
^ the succession of physical events^ and determines the various 
*^ though lengthened cycles of the returning seasons ;% a prin- 
^* ciple which the ancient Stoics, and some other philosophers, 
** halve boldly extended to the moral world." This remark, 
cannot help considering as a still fner illustration of the in- 
loice of mathematical habits of thinking on an understanding 
'iMtarkable for its vigour and originality. 
■} These inconvenient effects of mathematical studies are to be 
Inred only by ah examination of the circumstances which dis- 

S*lninate mathematics from the other sciences ; and which en- 
ie us, in that branch of knowledge, to arrive at demonstra- 
■ five certainty, while, in the others, nothing is to be looked for 
'fevond probability. Had these circumstances been duly 
weighed by Pitcairn and Cheyne, they would never have con- 

?' 'ved the extravagant project of compensating, by the rigour 
a few mathematical steps, for the uncertainty which must 
pecessarily attend all our data^ when we reason on medical 
subjects. " Non dubito*^ (says the former of these writers) 
I* me solvisse nobile problema, quod est, dato morbo, invenire 
" remedium. Jamque opus exegi." Other attempts, still more 
absurd, have been made to apply mathematical reasoning to 
inorals. 

* EBMoiPhilosophique sur Us Prohahilitis, par M. le Comte LapUce^pp. 194^ 
J9ft. 
t See Article Arithmetic. 
% An we then to consider circulating decimals as physical events? 
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The bias towards dogmatism, which I have been now impu- 
ting to mathematicians, is, I am sensible, inconsistent with th0^ 
common opinion, that their favourite pursuits have a tendenej 
to encourage a sceptical disposition, unfriendly to the belief of , 
moral truths, and to a manly and steady conduct in the affiiirs 
of life. As no evidence is admitted by the mathematiciaik io 
his own inquiries, but that of strict demonstration, it is imagi«» 
ned that there is a danger of his insisting on the same evidence 
with respect to some truths which do not admit of it The j 
late Dr. John Gregory himself, the early part of whose life ^ 
was devoted to mathematical pursuits, and who possessed a . 
considerable share of the mathematical genius which has been 
so long hereditary in his family, while he avows his own par- 
tiality for a science, which he with great truth calls ^< the most 
« bewitching of all studies," has given some countenance to 
this idea;* and, in general, its justness seems to be admitted. 
by the warmest admirers of mathematics. That it has veiy 
little foundation, however, either in theory or in JEsmM;, the^il 
slightest consideration of the subject is sufficient to evince. 

It was already said, that the speculative propositions of ma^ * 
thematics do not relate to facts; and that all we are convinced 
of by any demonstration in the science, is of a necessary con* j 
nexion subsisting between certain suppositions and certain 
conclusions. When we find these suppositions actually take 
place in a particular instance, the demonstration forces us to 
apply the conclusion. Thus, if I could form a triangle, the 
three sides of which were accurately mathematical straigbf I 
lines, I might affirm of this individual figure, that its three 
angles are equal to two right angles : but, as the imperfection ^ 
of my senses puts it out of my power to be, in any case, csiv 
tain of the exact correspondence of the diagrams which I de«^ 
lineate, with the definitions given in the elements of Geome^-^ 
try, I never can apply with confidence to a particular figare^<^JM 
mathematical theorem. On the other hand, it appears frofjil'" 
the daily testimony of our senses, that the speculative truths fjpP 
geometry may be applied to material objects with a degree of'« 
accuracy sufficient for the purposes of life; and from-euch ap*... 
plications of them, advantages of the most important kin^; 
have been gained to society. It is only in cases of this des( 
tion that a mathematical proposition • is expressive of a 
and it must be remarked, that wherever this happens, the 
sertion partakes more or less of that uncertainty which 



* See his Leetures on the Duties and Qualifications of a Physielia."^ 

titre in. f':^;- ■ 
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been ao often complained of in the other sciences. It partakes 
oC that uncertainty which arises from the imperfection of our 
organs of perception; and it is exposed to all the sceptical 
cavils which have been suggested with respect to the decep- 
tions of the senses. In some of the practical applications of 
mathematical truths^ the uncertainty is wonderfully increased. 
In proof of the greater part of astronomical facts, on which 
we every day reason, we have only the evidence of testimony; 
and this evidence relates to facts which cannot be ascertained 
without an uncommon degree of skill and attention. I never 
heard of any mathematician who was a sceptic in astronomy or 

Ehysies ; and yet, there ^re few branches of knowledge which 
e more open to metaphysical quibbles. On the contrary, do 
we not daily see men, on the faith of some calculation, founded 
perhaps on observations made by others, predict, with the most 
perfect confidence, phenomena which are to happen many 
yean afterwards? In this case, there is a vast accumulation 
\rii uncertainties, arising from the possibility of mistake in the 
original observer; from the fallibility of testimony; from our 
want of evidence with respect to the uniformity of the laws of 
nature ; and from several other sources. Yet a mathematician 
would treat any man with ridicule, who should so much as 
suggest a doubt concerning the probability of a solar or lunar 
eelipee taking place at the precise instant of time which had 
been predicted for that event by a skilful astronomer. 

- It appears, therefore, that in every case in which the mathe- 
.natieian can be said to believe /uctSy in matters connected with 
his own science, he acknowledges the authenticity of those 
Bources of evidence which are admitted by the philosophers 
who have turned their attention to other inquiries. A still 
stronger argument in proof of the same conclusion might be 
deriyed from .those calculations concerning probabilitiesy on 
fHiich sonae of our most eminent mathematicians have exer- 
daed their genius. In all these calculations it is manifestly 
aasnmed as a principle, that the conduct of a prudent man 
ought to be guided by a demonstrated probability, not less 
than by a demonstrated certainty ; and that, to act in opposi- 
tion to the former species of evidence, would be as irrational 
and absurd, as to deny the conviction which is necessarily pro- 
duced by the latter. The only efifect which can reasonably be 
Mpected from such studies on the mind of the mathematician, 
is a cautious, and, on the whole, a salutary suspense of judg- 
ment on problematical questions, till the evidence on both 
ridea ia fully weighed ; nor do I see any danger to be appre- 
bendod from this quarter, but a disposition in some weak un- 
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flcFBtandihga to cbnipnte, *iih afithlhetical precision, those 

E" robabilities whicb are tu tw e^Uoiit^ only by thai practicEtl 
igacity which it fontiM i(i the achdol of the vvorld. But I 
'•t w must eoDtent'/Ol^seU' with Higgestiiig ihese lupice as hints for 
■ .f"- eiuniiuBtlba. 

:, ' '"' If the fbragdidil obaerratibDS be dulj- considered, il will not \ 

• . '• be foiilid MBf to conceive in what mioDer mailieniatical studies I 
, should hitve anylendencv to Encourage a sceptical bias cod- J 

uroiflg the ■ourcerof evidence in other sciences. To myself J 
io ttry differeot doei the truth seem lo be, liiat, in some par- I 
* iicniar dises of stieptioiMA, I should be dispused to recomtnend ] 
i itfafew Btudiea ta the most effecUial remedy tor that weakness of 
toind io which it originatea. When a jj^rson reads the hislo- 
ty of Natural Philoaophy prior tb the time of Lord Bacon, 
• Afed obttnFM tbe consuot ;ucce«aiod^' of chimeras, which, till 
finn, finnsed meo of aciebce^ be li .ut to imagine that they 
;■ j;'- had b4fan applving to a atudjf mteti li placed above the reach I 
t _ ./ of huinaa geniuri,. Similar concJusioD* are hkely tu be formed, I, 
ind with Btill grsater reriBimUitude^ by those who have con- 
fined their attention to the unintelligibJe controversies of scbo- 
hatie metaphyaicians, or to the vague hypotheses of medical 

#the6ristfl. la tnathematicri, On the other hand, and in natural 
;,. philosophy since mathematics 9tu applied to it, we see the 
Doblest iostaoces of the force of the human mind, and of the 
sublime heights to which it tniy Hw by cultivation. An ac- . 
' quaiatance with Such aciences naturally leads us to think well { 
of our facnltie^^dd to indulge sanguine expectations coocern- \ 
iDg the improTemeot of other psfU of knowledge. To this I ' 
may add, that, as mathematical and physical truths are perfect- 

ST uninteresting in their cODsequences, the understanding rea- 
lly yields its assent to the evidence which is presented to it; 
and in this way, may be elected to acquire a habit of trust- I 
ing to its own couclusions, which will contribute to fortify it ' 
against the Weaknesses of scepticism, in the more interesting 
inquiries after moral truth in which it may aTterwards engage. 
These observations are confirmed by ail the opportunities I 
fiavB had of studying the varieties of inteliectual character. 
hi the course of my own experience, I have never met with a 
mere mathetnatician who was not credulous to a fault ; — exv- 
dulous not only with respect to human testimony, btit era- A 
dulouB also in matters of opinion; and prone, on all subject^l 
which he hsd not carefully studied, to repose too much foit&'l 
in illustrious and consecrated names. Nor is this wond^rfuK I 
That propensity to repose unlimited faith in the veracity of 1 
other itten, Whieh is plainly Aoti^df th^ instinctive priticiples ot ' 
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onr nature^ is to be corrected only by actual experience of hu- 
man falsehood ; and, in proportion to the extent of this expe* 
nence, the degree of our incredulity may be expected to be. 
In what science, for example, are our reasoning liable to such 
uncertainty and error as medicine ; and acrording;Iy the old 
sarcasm against physicians, ubi ires medicij duo jHhei, though 
manifestly carried the length of a ludicrous exaggeration], 
touches, it must be confessed, on a professional bias, the exist- 
ence of which it is impossible to deny. But the mathemati- 
cian is conversant in his own science with truth, and with 
tmth alone ; and if he judges of other branches of knowledge 
by that with which he is daily familiar, can scarcely fail to, 
overrate the authority of those who are understood to have, 
cultivated them with success.^ 

The circumstance which, in my opinion, has given rise to 
ibis common charge of scepticism against mathematicians, is 
an inattention to the distinction between speculative habits of 
iel^f on moral subjects, and the moral sensibilities of the 
heart In this last respect, it must be owned, that (although 
nothing can well be alleged to the prejudice of mathematical 
studies) little can be advanced in their favour. 

In our inquiries into the constitution both of the Material 
and of the Intellectual worlds, we are constantly presented 



* We mcj perbaps connect with the credulity of mathematicians, a feature in 
chneter remarked by Swift in his account of the mathematicians of La- 
'Iplft;— iheir e^g^st curiosity after the politics and the news «f the day. 

*' Ifort of them, and especially those who deal in the astronomical part, have 
" fremt faith in judicial astrology, although they are ashamed to own it publicly, 
*'nit yfbaX I chiefly admire, and thought altogether unaccountable, was the 
" iferaa^ disposition I observed in them towards news and politics ; perpetually 
** iOqiriring into public affairs ; giving their judgments in matters of state ; and 
* pMngnatelj disputing every inch of a party opinion. I have indeed observed 
*tfM Mm^ diapodtion among most of the mathematicians I have known in Eu« 
**,iap«, althcRigh I could never discover the least analogy between the two 
■leieneeAi'' 

As h is well known that Dr. Arbuthnot (who was himself a mathematician 
4 some notp) contributed largely to this work of Swift's, the foregoing remarks, 
at well as some others of the same kind which occur in this chapter, are entitled 
to nore sit^ntion than if they were sanctioned only by the authority of a man of 
wit 

Oil. the other hand, it is to be observed, that as there is no study which may be 
llyiplBftiinuiilji entered upon with a less stock of preparatory knowledge than 
irinimiih II, 111! there is none in which a greater number of uneducated men have 
themselves, by their own exertions, to distinction and eminence. (See 
s examples of this in Dr. Hutton's Mathematical Dictionary, particularly 
' %t leiy interesting account there given of the justly celebrated lliomas Simpson 
, c Woolwich, and of that learned, laborious, and useful compiler, the late Wil« 
ilBi iBnierson.) Many of the intellectual defects which, in such cases, are com- 
■oalf placed to the account of mathematical studies, ought to be ascribed to the 
Vm^ » libertl educstip^.in ear^ yoath. 
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with iDStftDcea of design whiefa lead up our thoughts to the 
contemptation of the Almighty. Artist. But in pure or ab- 
stract mathematics, the truths we investigate are understood ta 
be necessary and immntable ; and, therefore, can have no ten- 
dency to awaken those moral sentiments which are so naturally 
inspired by the order of the universe ; excepting, perhaps, in 
a mind habitnated by metapbyaici:! pursuits to a re^es exami- 
nation of its own reasoning and icvenlive powers. It must be i 
remembered, at tbe same time, tiiat thix inconvenience of ma- 
thematical studies is confined to those who cultivate them ex- 
clusively; and that, when sombined, as they now generally are, 
with a taste for physical science, Ihey enlarge infinitely our 
views of the wisdom and power displayed in the universe. 
The very intimate connexion, indeed, which, since the date of i 
the Newtonian philosophy, has existed between the diSerent i 
branches of mathematical and of physical knowledge, renders i 
such a' character as that of a fnere mathematician a very rare, 
and scarcely a possible occurrence; and cannot fail to have con- 
tributed powerfully to correct the peculiarities likely to cha- 
racterize an understanding conversant exclusively with the 
relations of figures and of abstract quantities. Important ' 
advantages may also be expected, to result from those habits of j 
metaphysical and of monl specolation which the study both of . 
mathematics and of pHysics has so stron;; a tendency to en- 
courage in every inquisitive and cultivated mind. In the pre- 
sent'state of science, therefore, mathematical pursuits seem to 
lead the attention, by a natural process, to the employment ■ 
of the moat effectual remedies asrainst those ineonvenienoes 
which they appear, on a superficial view, to threaten ; and 
which there is reason to believe they actually produced, in 
many instances, when education was conducted on a plan 
less enlightened and comprehensive than what now generally 
prevails. 

Some exceptions to this observation, I must, at the same 
time, acknowledge, are still not unlikely to occur, in cases 
where the study of Abstract Matheinatics has taken a strong 
hold of the mind, before it was inspired with any taste for the 
study of Nature ; more particnlarlv, where this taste has been 
confined to certain branches of natural philosophy, (such as 
Ithysical astronomy and optics,) which are in a great measure* 
inaccessible to those who have not received a regular mathe- 
matical education ; and which direct the attention much less to 
experimental principles, than to the necessary relations of 
quantities and figures. Of those who devote themselves to 
SDcb nsearebMi, ^ br the peater part have been ' ' 



to do mI 
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not by any natural relish for physical inquiries, but by a pre- 
vious passion for. geometry, which p:radual]y entices them on 
to the study of its various applications. Such men are eit- 
tremely apt to folrget, that, although Mathematics is a useful 
and a necessary instrument in Natural Philosophy,' the two 
sciences differ from each other completely in their nature and 
objects; and, in consequence of overlooking this circumstance, 
they are apt, from their early habits of study, to aim too much 
at giving to natural philosophy that completely systematical 
form which is essential to mathematics from the nature of its 
daia^ but which never can belong to any science which rests 
npoQ facts collected from experience and observation. 

In proof of this last remark, it is sufiBcient to observe, that, 
in all the different branches of experimental knowledge, how 
far soever we may carry our simplifications, we must ultimate- 
ly make the appeal to facts for which we have the evidence of 
oar senaes ; and, therefore, to diminish the number of such 
first principles, does not add (as many mathematicians seems to 
have supposed) in the smallest degree to the logical certainty of 
the science. On the contrary, such an attempt may frequently 
lead into error, as well as impair the evidence of our conclu- 
sions. Thus, there is a beautiful and striking analogy among 
some of the laws of motion, as well as among various other 
general laws of nature; which analogy, however, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, may be the result of the positive ap- 
pointment of the Creator ; and which, at any rate, does not 
appear so clearly to our reason to arise from any necessary con- 
nexion, as to enable us to deduce the one law from the other as 
a logical consequence. Another remarkable analogy presents 
itself between the equality of action and re-action in the col- 
lision of bodies, and what obtains in their mutual gravitation, 
u well as in some other physical phenomena. Here the analo- 
gy ia so perfect as to render it easy to comprehend all the va- 
rious facts in one general proposition ; nor will I take upon me 
to affirm, that the different facts may not be connected neces* 
aarily, as consequences of some one general principle ; but, as 
the evidence of such a connexion does not at least appear satis- 
factory to every one, it might facilitate the progress of students, 
and would, at the same time, be fully as unexceptionable in 
point of sound logic, to establish the fact in particular cases by 
experiment and observation, and consider the law of action 
and Tt-action merely as a general rule or theorem obtained by 
induction. 

Numberless instances, too, might be mentioned, in which 
phyaico-maihematical writers have been led into illogical and 

24 
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inconcIusiTe reasoning by this desire to mould their doctrines 
into a geometrical form.* It is well known (to take a very 
obvious example) to be a fundamental principle in mecbanicSf 
<< That when two heavy bodies counterpoise each Vither by 
<^ means of any machine, and are then both put into motion to- 
** gather, the quantities of motion with which the one descends 
<^ and the other ascends perpendicularly will be equal." This 
equilibrium bears such a resemblance to the case in which two 
moving bodies stop each other when they meet together with 
equal quantities of motion, that many writers have thought 
that the cause of an equilibrium in the several machines migbt 
be immediately assigned by saying, That since one body al- 
ways loses as much motion as it communicates to another^ two 
heavy bodies counteracting each other must continue at rest^ 
when they are so circumstanced that one cannot descend with- 
out causing the other to ascend at the same time, and with the 
same quantity of motion ; for, then, should one of them begin 
to descend, it must instantly lose its whole motion by eomoui- 
nicating it to the other. But this reasoning, however plaufi-; 
ble it may seem, is by no means satisfactory ; for, (as Dr. 
Hamilton has justly observed,)! when we say that one body 
communicates its motion to another, we must necessarily •aup- 
pose the motion to exist ^rst in the one, and then in the 
other : but, in the present case, where the bodies are so con- 
nected that one cannot possibly begin to move before the other, 
the descending body cannot be said to communicate its motion 
to the other, and thereby make it ascend. And, therefore, 
(admitting the truth of the general law which obtains in the 
collision of bodies,) we might suppose that, in the case of a 
machine, the superior weight of the heavier body would over- 
come the lighter, and cause it to ascend with the same quantity 
of motion with which the heavier descends. 

As this excessive simplification of our principles in Natural 
Philosophy impairs, in some cases, the evidence of the sciencef 
and, in others^ the accuracy of our reasoning; so, in all cases, it 
has a tendency to withdraw the attention from those pleasii^i 
and interesting views to which the contemplation of ffature is 
calculated to lead every mind of taste and sensibility. In pure 
mathematics, where all the various truths are necessarily cqhf 
nected with each other, (being all necessarily connected with 
those hffpotheses which are the principles of the science,) an 
arrangement is beautiful in proportion as the principles are few ; 



* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. 11. p. 185, et 9eq, 
t See PhUosophical Essays, by Hogh Hamilton, D. D. Professor of PliikMO|diy 
la the Univeniigr of Dubfin, p. 135, el #esf. Third SkUtioii. (Londoa 1773.) 
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and what we admire perhaps chiefly in the science, is the as- 
tonishing variety of consequences which may be demonstrably 
deduced from so small a number of premises. But, in Natural 
Philosophy, it is surely more pleasing, as well as much more 
correct in point of sound logic, to consider the phenomena of 
the universe as symmetrical parts of one comprehensive and 
beautiful design, than as the necessary result of an eternal and 
immutable order; and, in those analogies which take place 
among different laws, to admire,) not, as in geometry, the sys- 
tematical concatenation of theorems,) but the unity of contriv- 
ance which appears in nature, and that beneficent wisdom which 
at once delights the imagination with the infinite diversity of 
its operations, and regulates them by those simple and harmo- 
nious laws which accomodate them to the grasp of our limited 
faculties. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have had an eye chiefly to some 
mathematicians on the Continent, among whom the false logic 
whieh I have now been endeavouring to expose has long been 

S lining ground, and seems to be at present more fashionable 
an ever. It was, I think, first introduced by Leibnitz, whose 
mind, powerful and comprehensive as it was, appears, from 
many passage/in his works, to have been influenced, in a sin- 
gular degree, by a disposition to transfer to physical and even 
to moral subjects, those habits of thinking which he had been 
led to cultivate by his geometrical studies.* The influence of 
his genius in forming that peculiar taste both in pure and in 
mixed mathematics which has prevailed in France, as well as 
in (jermany, for a century past, will be found, upon examina- 
tion, to have been incomparably greater than that of any other 
individoal. 

When the mathematician reasons upon subjects unconnected 
with his favourite studies, he is apt to assume, too confidently, 
eeriain intermediate principles as the foundation of his argu* 
menta. I use this phrase in the sense annexed to it by Locke, 
in his book on the Conduct of the Understanding, from which 
I shall quote the explanation there given of it, not only as the 
best comment I can offer upon the expression, but as the view 
of it which he takes will be sufficient of itself to show why ma- 
thematicians should be more liable than the other classes of li- 
terary men to this source of sophistical reasoning. 
** As a help to this, I think it may be proposed, that, for the 



* I am inclined to trace to the same source, the extensive use he has made, in 
his philosophical inquiries, of the law of eoniinuity, and also of the principle of 
Me auffiderU reason. 
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saving the long progression of the thoughts to remote and first 
principles in every case, the mind should provide it several 
stages ; that is to say, intermediate principles^ which it 
might have recourse to in the examining those positions that 
come in its way. These, though they are not self-evident 
principles, yet, if they have t>eeb made out from them by a 
wary and unquestionable deduction, may be depended on as 
certain and infallible truths,, and serve as unquestionable 
truths to prove other points depending on them by a nearer 
and shorter view than remote and general maxims. Theae 
may serve as land-marks to show what lies in the direct 
way of truth, or is quite beside it. And thus mathemar* 
ticians do, who do not, in every new problem, run it back 
to the first axioms, through all the whole train of intermedi- 
ate propositions. Certain theorems, that they have settled 
to themselves upon sure demonstration, serve to resolve to 
them multitudes of propositions which depend on them, and 
are as firmly made out from thence, as if the mind went 
afresh over every link of the whole chain that ties them to 
first self-evident principles. Only in other sciences great 
care is to be taken that they establish those intermediate 
principles with as much caution, exactness, and indifferency, 
as mathematicians use in settling any of their great theorems. 
When this is not done, but men take up the principles in this 
or that science upon credit, inclination, interest, &c. in haste, 
without due examination, and most unquestionable proof, 
they lay a trap for themselves, and, as much as in them 
lies, captivate their understandings to mistake, falsehood, and 
error."* 

I cannot help thinking that Locke's recommendation of the 
use of intermediate principles must be received with much 
greater limitations in the case of all the moral sciences than he 
seems to have been aware of ; otherwise he could not have fail- 
ed to warn his readers, more explicitly and earnestly than he 
has done, of the extreme difficulty, if not of the impossibility, 
of establishing, in any of these branches of knowledge, tn/er- 
mediate principles at all analogous to the theorems in matbe* 
matics. In mechanical philosophy and chemistry, undoubted- . 
ly, there are many intermediate principles which, in the pre^ 
sent improved state of these sciences, may be safely assumed. 
as data ; but how few, comparatively, are the principles to 
which we are yet entitled to appeal in any of the branches of 
moral learning ; not excepting even the modern, and sometimes 

* Locke's Conduct of the Undentanding, § 21. 
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too oracular science of Political Economy! On all such sub- 
jects, Mr. Locke's advice will be found much less favourable 
to the discovery of truth, than to a display of the disputant's 
readiness and fluency in the conduct of an oral debate, or in 
the management of a controversial skirmish in a periodical 
Journal. I think I have observed a peculiar proneness in ma- 
thematicians, on occasions of this sort, to avail themselves of 
principles sanctioned by some imposing names, and to avoid 
all discussions which might lead to ap examination of ultimate 
truths, or involve a rigorous analysis of their ideas. The pas- 
sage quoted from Locke, without any comment, sufficiently 
accounts for this bias. 

As for the metaphysician, he is but too apt in an argument 
(unless he is much upon his guard against the sin which most 
easily besets him) to run into the opposite extreme, of disput- 
ing vezatiously with his adversary every inch of ground ; and, 
after cavilling at principles which have been sanctioned by the 
universal consent and experience of ages, to dispute those first 
principles of human knowledge, which, if they were seriously 
called in question, would involve all the sciences in complete 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Before dismissing this head, it is proper to take notice of an 
objection which niay occur against the consistency of some of 
the foregoing remarks ; although, in reality, the appearances' 
OQ which it is founded are necessary consequences of the prin- 
ciples I have endeavoured to establish. I have said, that, of all 
the branches of human knowledge, mathematics is that in which 
the faculty of imagination is the least exercised. It is, how- 
ever, a certain fact, that, in mathematicians who have confined 
their studies to mathematics alone, there has often been observ- 
ed a proneness to that species of religious enthusiasm in which 
imagination is the predominent element, and which, like a con- 
tigion, is propagated in a crowd. In one of our most celebra- 
ted universities, which has long enjoyed the proud distinction 
of being the principal seat of mathematical learning in this 
island, I have been assured, that if, at any time, a spirit of fa- 
naticism has infected (as will occasionally happen in all numer- 
oas societies) a few of the unsounder limbs of that learned 
body, the contagion has invariably spread much more widely 
among the mathematicians than among the men of erudition. 
Even the strong head of Waring, undoubtedly one of the ablest 
analysts that England has produced, was not proof against the 
malady, and he seems at last (as I was told by the late Dr. Wat- 
son, Bishdp of Landafi',)to have sunk into a deep religious me- 
lancholy, approaching to insanity. 
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When Whitfield first yisited Scotland, and produced by his 
powerful though unpolished eloquence such marvellous effects 
on the minds of- bis hearers, Dr. Simpson, the celebrated pro* 
feasor of mathematics at Glasgow, had the curiosity tb attend 
one of his sermons in the fiel£; but could neyer be persuaded^ 
by all the entreaties of his friends, to hear another. He had 
probably felt his imagination excited in an unpleasant degprei^ 
and with his usual good sense, resolved not to snbject himself 
to the danger of a second experiment I have obserred^ too^ 
upon various occasions, the effects of dramatic representations 
on persons who had spent their lives among calculations and 
diagrams; and have generally found them much more power* 
ful than upon men devoted to the arts which are addrcttsed to 
the imagination. '" •■ 

These phenomena tend strongly to eonfirm a principle ^ieh j 
I ventured to state in the concluding Chapter of the first^Vo- 
lume of these Elements; <<That byafr^uent and habitMl 
<^ exercise of imagination, we at once cherish its vigoiuv ^|i^ 
** bring it more and more under our command. ^ we « ' 
<< withdraw the attention at pleasure from objects of senses 
'< transport ourselves into si world of our own, so when Wb^ 
<< wish to moderate our enthusiasm, we can dismiss the objeets* 
^< of imagination, and return to our ordinary perceptions and 
<< occupations. But in a mind to which these intelleetnal vi- 
'< sions are not familiar, and which borrows them completely 
<^ from the genius of another, imagination, when once exeited, 
<< becomes perfectly ungovernable, and produces something 
<< like a temporary insanity.'' *^ Hence'' (I have added) ** the 
<< wonderful effects of popular eloquence on the lower orders, 
« effects which are much more remarkable than what it prodn- 
<^ ces on men of education." 

The occasional fits of religious enthusiasm, therefore, to 
which some mathematicians have been liable, so far from indi- 
cating the general predominance of imagination in their intd- 
lectual character, are the natural effects of the torpid state ia 
which that faculty is suffered to remain in the course of their 
habitual studies, akid of the uncontrollable ascendant it seldotf 
fails, when strongly excited, to usurp over all the other po#M 
tars of the understanding, in minds not su£5eiently fiimiliariaedr 
to its visions and illusions. 

Mr. Gray, who appears, from various passages in his works, 
to have studied the phenomena of the Human Mind much mor» 
attentively and successfully than most poets, has, in a passagf 
formerly quoted, struck into a train of thinking, coinddiog 
nearly with the above ; and is the only writer in whom I htv0 
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met with any obse* ations at all approaching to it ^^ The pro- 
H vince of eloquence '' (he remarks) <^ is to reign over minds 
<<of alow perception and Utile imagination j to set things in 
<< lights they never saw them in ; to engage their attention by 
<' details of circumstances gradually unfolded ; to adorn and 
<< heighten them with images and colours unknown to them ; 
<< and to raise and engage their rude passions to the point to 
<< whieh the speaker wishes to bring them.'^ * 

It 18- observed by D'Alembert, in his Ekments of Philoso^ 
phjff (a ^ork abounding with the most profound and original 
mws) among other remarks on what he calls the Esprit Geo* 
mttrei That it is not always united with the Esprit Meta* 
fkyrique. To this observation (which, by the way, corrobo- 
ntes strongly a remark formerly quoted from Descartes,) D'A* 
lembert adds, as a stil) more curious circumstance, that a genius 
tor mathematics, and a turn for games of skill, however nearly 
they may at first view seem to be allied to each other, are by 
I iia means always to be found in the same individual ; and that 
is even less a£Bnity or analogy between them than is 
40feimoDlv imagined. The subject may appear to some of 
9wy trifimg moment ; but as D'Alembert has not thought it 
mworthy of his notice, and as it has led him to an argument 
which may be extended to some other pursuits of greater im- 
portance Uian those of the gamester, I shall quote it at length. 
^^ A mathematical head^^^ (says he) ^< undoubtedly implies 
^'a propensity to calculate and to combine; but to combine 
<' scrupulously and slowly; examinihg, one after another, all 
'*the parts and fspects of an object, so as to omit no element 
'* which ought to enter into the computation ; and never ven« 
'^tUFing upon a new step, till the last has been well secured. 
'< A turn for play, on the other hand, is founded on a power 
<'of rapid combination, which embraces at a glance, though 
^'vaguely, and sometimes incorrectly, a great number of cir- 
'fcumstances and conditions, guided more by a certain natural 
''quickness improved by habit, than by a scientific application 
''of general principles. The mathematician, besides, may 
"command as much time as he pleases, Cor resolving his pro* 
"blems;, repose himself after an efibrt of study, and begin 
''again with renewed vigour; while the player is obliged to 

* City's Letters, p. 849. 

t VetprH CfSom^tre,-^! have lubstituted t^ word Mathematieians for Oemne" 
Ar; the last of these expressions beine always used in bur language in that limit- 
ed aeiiM in which it was employed in ue schools of Ancient Greece. In the best 
Tttadk writers, die tiUe of Geometer is very generally given to mere algebraists^ 
«dit lapbdnly in this extensive acceptation that it b employed by D*Alembert 
kk the pment instance. 
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*^ resolye his problems on the spur of the occasion, and to 
<' bring all his resources to bear on a single instant. It is not, 
<< therefore, surprising that a great mathematician should, at a 
^^ card-table, often sink to the level of mediocrity." 

The fact taken notice of in the foregoing passage, is confirm- 
ed by my own observations, as far as they have extended. Of 
the various mathematicians whom I have happened to be ae» 

?uainted with, (some of them, certainly, of the first eminence,) 
cannot recollect one who was at all distinguished as a player 
at whist Many of them, at the same time, were fond of the 
game, and devoted to it regularly a portion of their leisure 
hours. But all of them, without exception, were mere novi- 
ces, when compared, not only with professional gamesters, bat 
with such men and women as may be selected to form a card- 
party from any large promiscuous assembly. .j| 

The only point in D'Alembert's statement, about which I ' 
entertain any doubts, relates to the degree of intellectual exer- 
tion which he supposes to be implied in the skill of our com- ;- 
mon card-players. To myself, I must own, the whole seems 'j 
to resolve into a ready application of established rules, caught 
from imitation and practice; while, on the other hand, I am 
disposed to ascribe the failure of the mathematician to his mis- 
placed confidence in the exercise of his own extemporaneous 
judgment, in cases where he ought to be guided solely by the 
approved results of more deliberate calculations. 

Something of the same sort may be remarked with respect 
to every other employment of our faculties in which prompti- 
tude of decision is indispensably necessary. Wherever this is 
the case, a ready application of rules, sanctioned by previous 
reflection, or by general experience, is far more likely to en- 
sure success, than those hasty and dubious conclusions whidi ''' 
are formed under the pressure of present exigencies. 

Nor are these the only occasions on which an unseasonable 
exercise of reasoning and invention is attended with inconve- 
nience. The same effects may be expected wherever the so-' 
periority of one man above another depends upon a quicki 



and facility derived from habitual practice. Whence is it that ^ 
the mathematician is commonly surpassed in point of rapidifjr^^V 
as an arithmetical calculator, by the illiterate accountant ; bnt^ 
because his intellectual activity is adverse to the passive acqui- 
sition of a mechanical dexterity? It is owing to a similar 
cause, that a facilityin acquiring languages is seldom combined 
(at least after years of maturity) with the higher gifto of the 
.mind. The extraordinary promptitude of children in this and. j 
Other respects, is no doubt owing principally to the susceptU 
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btlity and retentiyeness of memory at that tender age ; but a 
great deal also is, in my opinion, to be ascribed to the weak- 
ness of their reasoning powers, and to their complete want of 
reflection. And hence the importance of communicating to 
theiti all those accomplishments which are really useful, be- 
fore the nobler faculties of the understanding begin to open to 
the* more intereting objects of intellectual curiosity. 



SECTION FOURTH. 

The Poet. 

In entering on this subject it is proper to obserre, that the 
word Poet is not here used in that restricted sens^ in which it 
is eommoaly employed ; but in its original acceptation of Ma^ 
ktr or Creator. In plainer language, it is used to comprehend 
all those who devote themselves to the culture of the arts 
which are addressed to the Imagination ; and in whose minds, 
'it may .be presumed, imagination has acquired a more than or- 
dinary away over the other powers of the understanding. By 
using the word with such a latitude, we shall be enabled to ge- 
neralize those observations which might otherwise seem appli- 
cable merely to the different classes of versifiers.* 

As the chief delight of the Poet consists in the exercise of 
bis imagination, he can scarcely fail to acquire an intellectual 
character, very different from what distinguishes those who 
cultivate the abstract sciences. These last withdraw a man's 
thoqghts from the world, and turn them to the necessary rela- 
tions of his general ideas, or to the solitary operations of his 
own understanding. The culture of imagination does not di- 
minish our interest in human life, but is extremely apt to in- 
£'re the mind with false conceptions of it As this faculty 
rives its chief gratification from picturing to itself things 
more perfect than what exists it has a tendency to exalt our ex- 
pectations above the level of our present condition ; and fre- 
quently produces a youth of enthusiastic hope, while it stores 
up disappointment and disgust for our maturer, years. In ffe- 
neralj it is the characteristic of a poetical mind to be sanguine 

* For this latitude in the me of the word Poet, I may plead the example bl 
Bbeon and lyAlembert, die former of whom {Be Jiug. Sdent. Lib. II. cap. 1.) 
eonprdbends mider poefay all ftiblea of fictitloua hbtories, whether in prose or in 
vene; while the latter includes in it painting, sealpture, architecture, music, and 
Ihilr different divisioiis — See the Preliminary Discourse prefixed tothe£ney- 
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in its prospects of futurity^ — a disposition certainly extremely 
useful when seconded by great activity and industry, but which|j 
when accompanied (as it is too frequently) with indolence, andj 
with an over-weening self-conceit, is the source of number! 
misfortunes. 

A thoughtlessness and improvidence with respect to the fq^ 
lure, and a general imprudence in the conduct of life, hai ~ 
often laid to the charge of poets. Horace represents tfaem 
too much engrossed and intoxicated with their favourite pur- 
suits to think of any thing else. 

' " Vatis avarus 

" Non temere est animus, veraus amat, hoc atudet uaum; ' 
<* Detrimenta, fugaa servorum, incendia ridet," Ice.* 

This carelessness about the goods of fortune, is an infirmil 
very naturally resulting from their studies, and is 4>nly to 
cured by years and experience ; or by a combination (very nre ^ 
indeed) of poetical genius, with a more than ordinary share of 
that homely endowment called common sense. i 

Abenside has very beautifully touched upon the histoky of'^ 
his own mind in these respects : 




** The figured brass, the choral song, 

** The rescued people's glad applause, 

'< The listening Senate, and the laws 

** Fixed bj the counsels of Timoleon*a tonguey 

** Are scenes too grand for fortune's private ways; 

*' And though they shine in youth's ingenuous view, 

*' The aober gainful arts of modem days, 

** To raefa romantie thoughts have bid a long adieu." f 

A few exceptions to these observations may undoubtedly Ih! 
mentioned, but they are so very few, as by their singularity to 
confirm rather than weaken the general fact In proof of this, 
we need only appeal to the sad details recorded by Dr. John^ 'J 
son in his Lives of the Poets. It is difficult to guess who tfao. * 
French poets were among Boileau's contemporaries, to whooal >i 
he alluded in the following admirable verses: •^*' ; 



f :■ ..1 



" Trayaillez pour la gloire, et qu'un sordide gain ^ft( 

" Ne soit jamais I'objet d'un illustre ^crivain. 
*' Je sais qu'un noble esprit pent sans honte et sans crimcy 
" Tircr de son travail un tribut l^itime. 
" Mais je ne puis souffrir ces aateurs renomm^s 
Qui, d^goiit^ de gloire, et d'argent affam^B, 



(C 



* Epistle to Auguslus. t Ode to Steep. See Noie (BL> ■ ')^ 
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*' Mettent leur Apollon auz ga^ d'un libraire, 
" £t font d*un art divin un metier mercenaire." * 

r From the predominance in the poetical character of the 

power of imagination, (a faculty which is habitually conversant 

with creations of its own, more perfect than what the world 

presents to us,) it may be expected that the moral taste of the 

.^t, as well as that species of taste which has the fine arts for 

Its object, should receive a degree of cultivation not to be met 

with in the common run of mankind. Hence in poetry the 

natural and pleasing union of those pictures which recal to us 

I the charms of external nature, and that moral painting which 

iffectn and delights the heart Hence, too, the origin of an 

opinion, (which is not altogether without foundation, although 

Jt has been often pushed .too far,) that there is an inseparable 

Kpnnexion between a good heart and a good taste. *< Jamais 

I'^iiomme ne fut poete^ ou aima la lecture des poetes qui n'eut 

''le coeur assis en bon lieu/'t 'The opinion is, I think, just, 

if a good heart is understood merely to imply a delicate per- 

eepUon of moral good or evil; but if it be understood to imply, 

brther, a conformity of our lives to the precepts we revere, our 

iaily experience furnishes us with melancholy proofs that the 

maxim does not hold without many exceptions. Milton has 

brcibly, though indirectly, conveyed this important lesson. 



*< Abash'd the devil stood. 



" And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 

*< Virtue in her ahape how lovely: saw and pined 

" His loss." 

* BoileaQ PjSrt Poetique, Cant. 4. 
i^X** Never was there a poet, or a man who delighted in poetiy, whose heart 
1^1 not lie in the right /^/ace."— Scaligerana (Edit- of Cologne, 1695, p. 318.) 
KJOpon this position of Scaliger, the learned Le Clerc has the following very ex* 
Movdinaiy remark in his Parhasiana : ** Je crois que par avoir le cteur cuais en 

* hen Hatt il entend £tre dorieux; car en effet, il n'y a guere de poete, qui ne le 

* nit vn pen."— (P. 88, edit of Amsterdam, 1699.) 

".Avoir le coeur asais en bon lieu," (to have the heart in the right place,) is an 
M proverbial ezpreaaion both in French and English, for to be possessed of naU 
wai good.dispositioiu. In our language it is not yet become obsolete. It occura 
■ore than once in Ae novel of Tremaine ; applied (if I recollect right) to the 
:jhmrnung portrait of Jack Careless. 

,,T1ie following paaaage, from the Guadian, may serve as a comment upon Sca- 
lper's maxim: 

■* Were it modest, I should profess myself a great admirer of poesie, but that 
" profoMion h in effect tellmg the world, that I have a heart tender and generous, 

* a heart that can swell with the joys or be depressed with the misfortunes of 
" others, nay more, even of imaginary persons; a heart large enough to receive 
" ihe greatest ideas nature can suggest, and delicate enough to relish the moat 
^ beautiful; it is desiring mankind to believe that I am capable of entering into 
" all those subtle ^ces, and all that divine elegance, the enjoyment of which is 

* ID be feh only; end not expressed.*'— Guardian, No. 51. 
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Id icientific researches, Uiose habits of the mind which ' 
the foundstion of poetical genius may, undoubtedly, he of oc 
sional use, by suggesting analogies as interesting subjecta 
philosophical eiamination ; which analogies, though they of 
do nothing more than furnish amusement to the fancy, may ; 
sotnetimea lead to important discoveries. The power of 
vcntion, beaides, is necessarily connected with the powers 
fancy and ioiagioation ; at least these contribute their sh, 
lai^ely in sbpplying the materials on ivhich invention it 
operate. It la scarcely necessary for me to add, of what -. 
vantage they are to the theorist, in supplying him with hap 
and varied illuatrations of his hypothesis ; an advantage whl 
it must be owned, has, in the past history of scieuca, bi 
more frequently employed in giving plausibility to error, tl 
in illustrating and establishing truth. It is from the sedtiei 
influence of these powers that the principal charm of Darwi 
Zoonomia arises; and hence, too, the strong tendency of t 
and similar philosophical romances to mislead young and ia 
perienced understandings. 

In this last remark I have partly anticipated what I hi 
next to mention with respect to the influence of poetical hal 
on the intellectual faculties ; I mean their tendency, by e 
rishing a proneness to analogical combination, to impair t 
severe and discriminating good sense which can alone guide 
infallibly in the search of truth. Not that I would ventu 
with Mr. Diafoirus, to assume as certain the converse of t 
proposition, and to conclude, thai, in proportion as imaginat 
IS weak, our other faculties must necessarily be strong, 
" foresee," (said this fend parent) " from the heaviness of i 
•' son's imagination, that he will have, in time, an exe«Ui 
"jadgment."* All that I would be understood to assert 
that a more than ordinary liveliness and warmth of imaginat 
will require, in a greater degree, the discipline of It^iol p 
eepts and of philosophical habits of thinking, to prevent i 
possessor from losing his way in his scientific researches, tl 
when this faculty does not possess the same ascendant in I 
intellectual frame. What Mr. Locke has observed widi' 
spect to wit, may, T apprehend, be applied, with scarcely • 
alteration, to the other elements and accessories of poeti 

e je rail WD pfre, nak ie jd » jfcs 
" — "=-'>iatiaa Ml Vtf^a 
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fenius. <* If, in having our ideas in the memory ready at 

** hand consists quickness of parts, in this of having them un- 

^ << confusedi and being able nicely to distinguish one thing from 

<< another, where there is but the least difference, consists, in 

^' a great measure, the exactness of judgment and clearness of 

*< reason, which is to be observed in one man above another.^' 

> ** And hence, perhaps." (continues Mr. Locke,) '< may be 

. << given some reason of that common observation, that men 

i •<< who have a great deal of wit and prompt memories, have not 

<< always the clearest judgment or deepest reason.''* 

As and illustration of the tendency of analogies to mislead 
tbe judgment, I beg leave to quote a passage from a writer of 
distinguished talents, whose fertile imagination, by occasional- 
' ly pressing into his service, in support of an argument, what 
t'- Pdpe calls a ** mob of metaphors j^ leaves his reader no lei- 
t lure to examine their justness ; and sometimes gives to the 
.4 Tisions of his fancy the semblance of a more than common 
ftieaanre of science and profundity. In this case, indeed, I am 
&r from supposing that the author himself is always misled by 
his own imagination. I believe that more frequently he em- 
ploys it as a rhetorical engine to subjugate the reason of his 
readers ; and I remark it, therefore, chiefly, as an artifice 
L miDst which his readers would do well to be on their guard. 
^ fiiia very amusing style of reasoning was first rendered fash- 
ionable by Mr. Burke, and has since been adopted, with equal 
towers, by the writer to whom I allude. It seems, indeed, 
•ppily calculated for imposing on that degree of attention 
with which reviews are commonly read, and parliamentary 
speeches listened to. The passage which follows forms part of 
jit:; .an argument in support of the pleasing prospects which opened 
^^.' to France at the time of the restoration of the Bourbons. It 
is. but justice to this critic to premise, that his liberal and be- 
nevolent wishes for the spread of free institutions over the 
world, and in particular for a communication to our continental 
neiglibours of^ such political blessings as we ourselves enjoy, 
, seem to have warmed and exalted his imagination to a more 
- ^ than ordinary degree, at the very interesting crisis when this 
passage was composed. 

<< All the periods in which human society and human intel- 
^' lect have ever been known to make great and memorable ad- 
" vanees, have followed close upon periods of general agitation 
^' and disorder. Men's minds, it would appear, must be deep- 
^' ly and roughly stirred before they become prolific of great 

* Esny on die Hamaa Understuidiiia, B. 11. Cbtp. zi. Sect. 2. 
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conceptions or vigorous resolves ; and a vast and alarming 
fermentation must pervade and agitate the whole mass of 
society, to inform it with that kindly warmth by which 
alone the seeds of genius and improvement can be expand- 
ed. The fact^ at all events, is abundantly certain, and may 
be accounted for, we conceive, without mystery and unth- 
out metaphors. 

'< A popular revolution in government or religion, or any 
thing else that gives rise to general and long-continued con- 
tention, naturally produces a prevailing disdain of authority 
and boldness of thinking in the leaders of the fray, together 
with a kindling of the imagination and developement of in- 
tellect in a great multitude of persons, who, in ordinary 
times, would have vegetated stupidly on the places where 
fortune had fixed them. Power and distinction, and all the 
higher prizes in the lottery of life, are brought within the 
reach of a far larger proportion of the community ; and that 
vivifying spirit of ambition, which is the true source of all 
improvement, instead of burning at a few detached points on 
the summit of society, now pervades every portion of its 
frame. Much extravagance, and, in all probability, much 
guilt and much misery result, in the first instance, from this 
sudden extrication of talent and enterprise, in places where 
they can have no legitimate issue or points of application. 
But the contending elements at last find their spheres and 
their balance. The disorder ceases, but the activity remains. 
The multitudes that had been raised into intellectual exist- 
ence by dangerous passions and crazy illusions, do not all re- 
lapse into their original torpor when their passions are allay- 
ed and their illusions dispelled. There is a great permanent 
addition to the power and the enterprise of the community ; 
and the talent and the activity which at first convulsed the 
state by their unmeasured and misdirected exertions, ulti- 
mately bless and adorn it, under a more enlightened and less 
intemperate guidance. If we may estimate the amoui)^ of 
this ultimate good by that of the disorder which preceded it, 
we cannot be too sanguine in our calculations of the happi- ' 
ness that awaits the rising generation. The fermentation, it 
will readily be admitted, has been long and violent enough 
to extract all the virtue of all the ingredients that have been 
submitted to its action ; and enough of scum has boiled over, 
and enough of pestilent vapour been exhaled, to afford a rea- 
sonable assurance that the residuum^v'iW be both ample and 
pure""^ 
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* Edinbnrgh Reriew, No. XLY. pp. 2, 3. 
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Mr. Locke's aversion to similies is well known, and was un- 
doubtedly carried to an extreme. Yet there is much truth and 
good sense in the following reflections : ^< They who in their 
< . ** discourse strike the fancy, and take the hearers' conceptions 
^' along with them as fast as their words flow, are the applauded 
** talkers, and go for the only men of clear thoughts. Nothing 
[ ''contributes so much to this as similies^ whereby men think 
<^ they themselves understand better, because they are the bet- 
.<' ter understood. But it is one thing to think right, and ano- 
** ther thing to know the right way to lay our thoughts before 
<' others with advantge and clearness, be they right or wrong. 
'' Well chosen similies, metaphors, and allegories, with method 
'^ and order, do this the best of any thing, because, being taken 
'^ from objects already known, and familiar to the understand- 
** ing, they are conceived as fast as spoken ; and the correspon- 
<<dence being concluded, the thing they are brought to explain 
'' and elucidate is thought to be understood too. Thus fancy 
'' passes for knowledge, and what is prettily said is mistaken 
"for solid."* 

Under the same head, it may not be improper to take notice 
of what I conceive to be a vulgar error with respect to the sup- 
posed' incompatibility of a lively imagination and a retentive 
memory. In point of fact, I apprehend it will be found, that 
c^ all the various auxiliaries to memory, imagination is the 
most powerful ; and ihisy for the same reason that renders ob- 
jects of sight so efficacious in recalling to us all the ideas or oc- 
currences with which they have been accidentally associated. 
It is the power of imagination or of conception (for, in our 
present argument, these words may be used as synonymous,) 
which enables us to place before the mincTs eye the great out- 
lines of any interesting scene which we have witnessed, and 
thereby furnishes to our powers of recollection a natural admi- 
ntcky precisely analogous to the topical memory of the ancient 
rhetoricians. I do not, at the same time, deny that there is 
some foundation for the remark so happily expressed in Pope's 
noted distich, 

*' Where beams of warm imaginatiqn play, 
<• Tbe memory's soft figures melt away,"t 

* Conduct of the Understanding, § 32. 

t Dr. Warbarton*s comment on these lines is well worth transcribing. << This 
<* obflenratioii is collected from an intimate knowledge of Human Nature. * * * 
" As to (he decay of Memory by the vigorous exercise of Fancy, the poet himself 
** seems to have intimated the cause of it in the epithet he has given to Imagina- 
■* tion. For if, according to the Atomic Philosophy, the meraoiy of things be 
" preserved in a chain of ideas, produced by the animal spirits moving in continu- 
<* ed tniiis, the force and the rapidity of the Imagination, perpetually breaking 
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The fact I apprehend to be this, that the colouringa and fin- 
iahing of Imagination are apt to blend themaelvea with tBo r&- 
eoliection of realities ; and often impose on the abaerrer him- 
self, as well as on those to whom he commtinicates bis informi- 
tion." This, unquestionably, is unfavourable to correctness of 
memory ; and accordingly it is in the accuracy of their minute 
details, that men of warm Imaginations are diie6y to be di»- 
trusted. In point of comprehtnsiveneM or grasp of memoryi 
they may be expected to excel ; — and, as far as I can judge 
from my own observations, they generally do so in a remarka- 
ble degree. Nor is this sort of memory, with all its deflects, 
of inconsiderable value to a man of letters ; inasmuch as the 
outline he possesses (general and imperfect as it may be) put* 
it always in his power, where his knowledge has been deriv- 
ed from books, to revive and correct the fading impressions by 
recurring to the original authorities. Among my own ac- 
quaintance, those whose writings display the most extensive 
and various knowledge, have been not more remarluble for ev 
paciousness of memory, than for livelineaa and warmth of Ima- 
gination. 

Bayle observes of Plutarch, that he seems to have trusted to 
his memory too much ; and that his mtmory was rather com' 
prehensive thart faithful. How far this criticism is just, I do 
not pretend to say, but the distinction between these two kinds 
of memory does honour to Bayle, as an obserrer of the varie- 
ties of intellectual character. 

•• ud diBiipating the links of Ibis chain, b; forming new iHocittion*, auit neCM- 
" Hiily weaken and disorder the recollective faculty." 

Ilie Philosophy of the Human Mind miut surely bare made aome [iiihhm iiiiii i 
Warbarton'a time, for no commentstor on Pope, puMssed of Watbortoa^ putt 
and learning, woidd now attempt to insult the ea^ faith of the publit with ■ t^ \ 
flection so completely nmweiuicBl and absurd. 

* ** I have often eiperienced" (Mr, Boewell gravely remarka in Ua Tour irilb 
Dr. Johnaon through ^e Hebrides) " thai si^eues through nhicli ■ nun has pasMd) 

"■ .- 1— ■__-■- .1.. __ — ■" "y gr-oui BieWouj," . j 

henomenon, which bs plainly MQiidenfj 
ime in ituprovinf the qualin- of wiM, hi 
luB offered various Iheories, without, however, once tout^ingnpoD Uw roalCMRIf 
— the imperceptible influence of imagination in supplying the decayinr inoKNlaai 
of memory. The fact, aa he has staled It, was certainly most remM«bqr'«XM- 
plified in tiis own cue ; for hia stories, which I have often listened to villi te> 
lialit, seldom Failed to improve wonderfully in such keeping as Aig memotT tdMI- 
ed. Ilpy were much more amusing than even his printed onecdolM ; sot t^kf 
from the pietoreaque >^le of tiis conversational, or rather hia cODViTial dteqn^ 
but perhapa atill more mnn the humorous and somewhat whimsical aeriooMMM 01 
his face and manner. As for those anecdotes which be destined for the pidlSej 
tiiey were deprived of any chance of this sort of ini^mement, by ths scn^nloai 
fidelity with which (probably from a secret distrpal of the accuracy of hb icmk 
lection} ha wi* acenitomed to record eTery conrenation which ho tlioitglit iBl*> 
testing, a few houn after it tookplace. 



newhat analogous to the effect of time in improvinc the qualin- of D 
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I have observed, in the First Volume of this Work, that ** the 
*^ perfection of philosophical language, considered either as an 
*^ instrument of thought, or as a medium of communication 
'* with others, consists in the use of expressions, which, from 
''their generality, have no tendency to awaken the powers of 
** eonoeption and imagination ; or, in other words, it consists 
^^ in its approaching, as nearly as possible, in its nature, to the 
i ** language of Algebra. "* ** How different from this," (I have 
said upon another occasion) ^ is the aim of poetry! Sometimes 
** to sabdqe reason herself by her syren song ; and in all her 
** higher efforts, to revert to the first impressions, and to the 
** finrt language of Nature ; clothing every idea with a sensible 
** ioiage, and keeping the fancy for ever on the wing.^'t 

If there be any truth in these observations, the habits of 
thinking of the poet must be peculiarly adverse to metaphysi- 
eil pursuits : And yet some remarkable examples, (it may be 
objjMsted,) may be quoted in direct opposition to the universa- 
lity of this conclusion. To speak only of our own times, an 
appeal may be made to the names of Darwin, of Beattie, and, 
above ail| to that of my late amiable, and most ingenious and 
accomplished friend, Dr. Brown. To this objection, it must 
soffioe at present to reply, that there is no rule so general as to 
admit of no exceptions ; — and that, in my opinion, even Dr. 
Brown would have been a still better metaphysician if he had 
not been a poet ; and a still better poet, if he had not been a 
metaphysician. :|: 

Of Dr. Darwin's metaphysical merits, I have, on other occa- 
sions, spoken at sufficient length. And of those of Dr. Beattie 
(whoin I woiild no more think of comparing with Dr. Brown as 
I a metaphysician, than I would presume to compare Dr. Brown 
9» a poet, with the author of the Minstrel,) I have said enough, 
in the. Third Section of my Second Volume, to convey an idea 
0f the estimate which I have formed. In one particular alone, 
Dr. Beattie may justly claim the advantage ; — that he was nev- 
er misled in adopting his opinions by the love of singularity ; 
«nd that, upon ail the abstruser and more important questions 
of raelaphysies, he wisely suffered himself to be guided by the 
opinioiis of his friends Reid and Campbell ; neither of whom 
he probably considered as possessing talents equal to his own, 
Imt to vriwie judgment he thought a certain degree of deference 
dae^ £rom the greater deliberation with which they had revolv- 

• BaneBtB of the VbShotaphy of tke Human Mind, Vol. I. p. 160. Sixth Edi- 
tion. 

JVhUoMmhical Essays, p. 248. Third Editiea. 
Kote(d.) 
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ed in their minds the subjects of their common study. His meta- 
physical speculations, however, cannot fairly be regarded (and 
far less those of Dr. Darwin) as invalidating the force of the 
preceding observations. 

Considered in its moral effects on the mind, one of the most 
unfortunate consequences to be apprehended from the cultiva- 
tion of a poetical talent, is its tendency, by cherishing a pue- 
rile and irritable vanity, to weaken the force and to impair 
the independence of the character. Whoever limits his exer- 
tions to the gratification of others, whether by personal exhi- 
bition, as in the case of the actor and of the mimic, or by those 
kinds of literary composition which are calculated for no end 
but to please or to entertain, renders himself, in some measure, 
dependent on their caprices and humours. The diversity 
among men, in their judgments concerning the objects of taste^ 
is incomparatively greater than in their speculative conclu- 
siond ; and accordingly, a mathematician will publish to the 
world a geometrical demonstration, or a philosopher, a process 
of abstract reasoning, with a confidence Y^ry different from 
what a poet would feel, in communicating one of his produe* 
lions even to an intimate &iend. In all the other departments 
of literature, besides, to please is only a secondary omect It 
is the primary one of puetry. Hence, that timidity of temper^ 
that restless and unmanly desire of praise, and that dependence 
on the capricious applause of the multitude, which so often de- 
tract from the personal dignity of those whose productions do 
honour to human genius. 

In the contrast which I have just hinted at between the op- 
posite effects of mathematical and poetical pursuits, I have the 
satisfaction of being able to support my own opinion by the 
authority of D'Alembert, a writer eminently conversant with 
the objects of taste as well as of science. 

The whole train of his reflections on this subject appears to i 
me to be so refined as well as just, that I shall quote the pas-^^^ 
sage at length in a faithful translation. 

<^ The case is the same with the merits of a writer and witli 
<< those of his works. No other person can judge better of 
<< either than himself; for none have had access to a closer or 
<< more deliberate examination of them. It is for this reason, 
<< that, in proportion as the value of a work is intrinsic, and in- 
<< dependent of opinion, the less eagerness will the author feel 
<< to conciliate the suffrages of the public Hence that inward 
<< satisfaction, so pure and so complete, which the study of geo- 
" metry yields. The progress which an individual makes in 
<< this science, the degree of eminence which he attains in it \ 
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all thi» may be measured with the same rigorous accuracy as 

** the objeela about which his thoughts are employed. It is 

" only where we entertain some doubts about the justness of 

<< pur own standard, that we become anxious to relieve ourselves 

"from our uncertainty, by comparing it with the standard 

<'of another. Now, in all matters which fall under the cogni- 

" nnce of taste, this standard is necessarily somewhat variable ; 

"depending upon a sort of gross estimate, always a little arbi- 

'^trary, either in whole or in part; and liable to continual al- 

iteration in its dimensions, from negligence, temper, or caprice. 

''In consequence of these circumstances, I have not a doubt, 

''that if men lived separate from each other, and could in such 

"t situation occupy themselves about any thing but self-pre- 

"servation, they would prefer the study of the exact sciences 

"to the cultivation of the agreeable arts. It is chiefly on ac- 

"count of others, that a man aims at excellence in the latter ; 

"it is on his own account that he devotes himself to the former. 

^^1d a desart island, accordingly, I should think that a poet 

"oould scarcely be vain ; whereas a geometrician might still 

"enjoy the pride of discovery."* 

Bfarmonteli in his fine portrait of the social qualities of 
D'Alembert, (which I shall not run the risk of injuring by at- 
tempting to translate,) ascribes his gaiety in society partly to 
thenature of his favourite studies. " De cette soci6te, Phomme 
"leplus gai, le plus anime, le plus amusant dans sa gaitete, 
'' e'etoit D'Alembert. Apr^s avoir passe sa matinee a chifirer 
I '^de Palg^bre, et a r^soudre des problemes de dynamique ou 
" d'aatronomie, il sortoit comme un ecoiier echappe du college, 
** ae demandant qu'a se rejouir ; et par le tour vif et plaisant 
'' qoe prenoit alors cet esprit si lumineux, si profond, si solide, 
'^ it faisoit oublier en lui le philosophe et le savant, pour n'y 
** phia voir que Phomme aimable. La source de cet enjoue- 
J' ment si naturelle etoit une ame pure, libre de passions, con- 
^^ tente d'^lle-meme, et tous les jours en jouissance de quelque 
^ '< y^rite nouvelle, qui venoit de recompenser et de couronner 
'* son' travail ; privilege exclusive des sciences exactes, et que 
** nul autre genre d'etudes ne pent obtenir pleinement."t 

They who were acquainted with the Literary Society of 
Edinburgh a few years ago, will recollect another mathemati- 
cian for whom the foregoing portrait would almost seem to have 
been drawn. 

Wit is commonly regarded as one of the elements, or at 

* E$s<ri sur les Qens de Lettrea. f M^moiresy &c. Vol. 11. p. 110. 
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least as one of the inseparable concomitants of poetical genius.- 
So intimate, indeed, is the connexion between them supposed 
to be, that, by the authors of Queen Anne's reign, poeta were 
Tery generally called tvils, as if the two words were synony- 
mous. This mode of speaking often occurs in Pope. See, iir 
particular, his Essay on Criticism, (pmasim,) See also hts ini<* 
itation of Horace's Epistle to Augustus. <' But for the wits of 
*^ either Charles's days," &e. In one passage he goes so iar at 
to employ wii as synonymoua with poetry. 






The mightj Stagirite firat left the ihore. 
Spread all hia saila, and dunt the deepa explore j 
*' He steer'd securely, and discover'd far, . "^ 

** Led bj the light of the Maeonian itar. 
*' PoetMj a race long unconfined and free, 
'* Still fond and proud of aavage liberty, 
** Receiv'd his laws; and stood convinced 'twas fit, 
** Who conquer'd Nature, should preside o'er Vfit.*** 

In the first Tolume of these Elements I haye endeayoured Co 
trace the affinity between wit and poetical fancy ;t an affinity 
so very close, that it is not surprising they should often be 
combined in the same individual. This combination, howev- 
er, although it may occur in many, perhaps in most^ inatances, 
is by no means universal or necessary, but depends on tirrcmn- 
stances purely accidental. In the case of a poet, whose ealrly 
years have been spent in a country solitude, the power of fan- 
cy may exist in the greatest perfection without the smallest 
tendency to wit; which last quality is an intellectual habit, 
only to be formed amidst the bustle of a crowded and culti- 
vated society. I believe, indeed, that poetical eenius is very 
rarely, if ever, unaccompanied with a greater or less d^ree of 
humour. At least, I cannot recollect any poet of ny ac- 
quaintance, who did not possess a considerable share of it, al- 
though I have known some poets of great eminence who bad 
no pretensions whatever to wit. Humour, we may also re^ 
mark, often discovers itself at a very tender age in childrenf. 
who, if familiarly conversant with good models of propriety^ 
have commonly a very strong sense of the ludicrous. For 
my own part, I am inclined to think, that most people, if they 
were at pains to trace the origin of those ludicrous associations 
which are uppermost in their minds, would refer many of 
them to the period of boyhood and even of childhood. I re-> 

^ Essay on Critieism. 

t Elements of the Philosophy of the Hunan Mind Vol I. p. 912, et $eq. Sth 

edition. 
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Golhset to have heard Dr. Robertson quote an observation of 

Mr. Burke's with respect to his Irish acquaintance whom be 

was aceostomed to meet with in London, that (however anxi* 

008 on most occasions to conceal the pecaliarities of their na* 

tional dialect) they never failed, when met toother convivaU 

\jy as soon as their spirits were set afloat with a few glasses of 

wine, to relapse insensibly into the language of the nursery. 

Dr. Robertson added, that, in his occasional visits to England, 

he bad often made the same remark on his own countrymen. 

No stronger proof could be produced, how intimately our 

sense of the ludicrous is identified with our earliest associations 

mi impressions. 

Nor is it merely in our early years that humour and a sense 
of the ludicrous appear in full force. They are often among 
the last qualities that leare us in old age. Mr. Pope has re- 
Biarked this in a letter to Mr. Blount on the death of Mr. Wy* 
efaerley. ** I cannot help remarking, that sickness, which of- 
^ten destroys both wit and wisdom, yet seldom has power to 
'^ roMOve that talent we call humour,^^ * That the same thing 
hid not escaped the observation of Shakspeare, appears from 
his description of the death-bed scene of Falstaff; — '^ Such in 
<* those moments as in all the past!'' t 

From these considerations, it would appear, that, while wit 
is a purely inielkctual habit of association, humour is a habit 
grafted on the general character, and (if I may use the expres- 
sion) iseorporated with the whole frame and texture of the 
bnimL This appears farther from a remark I have made in a dif- 
ferent work, that a talent for humour is almost invariably uni- 
tsd with a talent for the pathetic ;t ^ remark which might be 
confirmed by. a very copious induction of instances, drawn not 
only from poets § and novelists, but from painters, and per- 
lups, stiU more remarkably, from comedians ; many of whom 
ksve combined the most exquisite taste for the pathetic with 
Ae highest comic powers, — nay, in some instances, with the 

* Pope's Letter to Edward Blount on the death of Wjcherley. 

t Filrtrffii jett OB the flea which he saw stiekuig on Bardolph's nose, may be 
tmyAtmnd as tne finishing stroke which Shakspeare gave to t& wondeful erea* 
tUm of his genius. 

t PhUoBophical Essays, p. 600. Third Edition. 

§ Horace fixes on these two qualities as the characteristical excellencies of 
Vinnl, ud seems to consider them as the natural growth of a country education. 
" fte Muses, delighting in rural scenes, have bestowed on Virgil a vein of ten- 
'* demess and of refined humour." 

m 

MoUe atque facetum 
Yirgtfio annuenmt gaodentes rure Cam(sn». 

Horat. Sat. Lib. i. Sat. 10. See Note (D ) 
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broadest and most farcical buffoonery. Nor is this wonderful, 
inasmuch as both talents are founded on a peculiarly strong 
sympathy with the feelings of others ; and, of course, both 
imply a peculiarly lively imagination. Hence the delight 
which writers, who excel in either, take in minute specifica« 
tions of picturesque circumstances, in order to present the lu- 
dicrous or the pathetic object to the reader, as nearly as possi- 
ble in the same point of view in which it was seen or fancied 
by themselves. A farther proof of the clpse affinity between 
these apparently opposite qualities, is afforded by the affinity 
between those external expressions of the countenance which 
they have both a tendency to produce. That laughter and 
crying are separated from each other by a thin partition, is a 
very old remark ; and is every day manifested in the quick 
transitions from the one to the other in the case of children, 
and in those persons whose nervous irritability is preternatural- 
ly great In some nervous diseases, too, particularly in paraly- 
tic affections, a proneness to shed tears is, I believe, invariably 
accompanied with a proneness to involuntary laughter on the 
most trifling occasions. It is not that the morbid state of thei 
body renders the mind then more susceptible than when in 
health, but that the will loses its command over the external 
expressions of our passions, so as to render these natural signs, 
whether visible or audible, perceptible to the by-standers, even 
when the passion is felt in the slightest degree. An old Eng- 
lish author, Sir Henry Wotton, seems to have been much 
struck by these remarkable phenomena in the constitiftion of 
Human Nature. ^^Heere I must remember. in truth, with 
<<much marvelle, a note which I have received from excellent 
<< artizans, that though gladnesse and grief be opposite in na- 
<< ture, yet they are such neighbours and confiners in arte, that 
<<the least touch of a pencil will translate a crying* into a 
<< laughing face ; which instance, besides divers others, doth 
<< often reduce into my memoire, that ingenious speculation 



* <' The coincidence of extreme affections is represented by Homer in the per* 
*< son of Hector's wife, as painters and poets have always had a kind of eoncuii* 
*« ality." 

Tltol* tor « i" ti^ fit9 XHtt^u i^»t9 iuKfretf 
Aflu^oir ytKoLffcta-ti, (Iliad. ^ 482.) 

*' She took her sonne into her arms weepingly laughing." 

Elements of Architecture by Sir Henxy Wotton, 1624. (Printed in the lluid 
Volume of Somen' Tracts, by Sir Walter Scott, p. 622.) 
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^* of the Cardinal Cusanus, touchiDg the coincidence of ex- 
''treames.'' 



SECTION FIFTH. 

The Sexes. 

According to Plato (whose opinion I state in the clear and 
eoncise language of Mr. Gray,) "there is no natural difference 
" between the sexes, but in point of strength. When the en- 
" tire sexes are compared together, the female is doubtless the 
''inferior; but in individuals, the woman has often the ad- 
"yantage of the man."* 

In this opinion, I have no doubt that Plato is in the right. 
The intellectual and moral differences between the sexes seem 
to me to be entirely the result of education ; using that word 
in its most extensive sense, to comprehend not merely the in- 
struction . received from teachers, but the habits of mind im- 
posed by situation, or by the physical organization of the ani- 
mal frame, t 

It must be remembered, too, that certain intellectual and 
moral habits are the natural and necessary consequences of 
that difference in point of strength which Plato allows to dis- 
tinguish the Sexes. The form of the male is evidently much 
the better fitted for bodily exertion, and a less measure of ex- 
ercise seems to be sufficient to preserve the female in health. 
Hence the sedentary habits early acquired by the other sex, 
and .that comparative timidity which results from a want of 
familiarity with those external injuries to which the stronger 
is daily exposed.^: This timidity, it is to be observed, by 



* Plato de BqiubKca, Book V. See Gray's Works by Mathias, Vol. U. pp. 
487,488. 

t Vohaire thinks woman upon a level with men in every talent but invention. 
•* On les accorde tous Ics talftnts" (says Condorcet) " hers celui dMnventer. C'est 
*' Popinion de Voltaire, Pun des hemmes qui ont M le plus justes envers elles, et 
** qui lea out le mieux connues. Mais cette opinion," (continues Condorcet, with 
great truth) ** me paroit tres incertaine Si on compare le nombre den femmes 
** qui ODt re^u une Education soignee et suivie a celui des hommes qui ont recu 
** le m^me avantage, ou qu'on examine le tr^s-petit nombre d*hommet< de g^nie 
'* qui se sent formis d'eux-memes, on verra que I'observation constante ^ll^gu^e 
** en faveur de cette opinion, ne peut 6tre regard^e comme une preuve." — OSwfrea 
Complettes de Condorcet^ Tom. XII. pp. 25, 26. 

i Various other mental peculiarities may be easily traced to other physical 
^rcumstances which distioguish their bodily constitutions. On this head, the 
reader will find many curious, and, in my opinion, some just remarks in the 
Work of Cabanis, entitled Rapports du Physique et du Morale de V Homme. 
(i Paris, 1805.) 
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no means implies an impatience under present suffering ; for 
the female, though less courageous than the male, is commonly 
more resigned and patient under severe a£9iction. The men- 
tal constitutions, in this respect, of the^sexes are happily adapt- 
ed to the different provinces allotted to them in life ; the male 
being the natural protector of the female in moments of danger 
and sudden alarm ; the female destined to be his comfort and 
support in seasons of sorrow, and of protracted suffering. 

From the greater delicacy of their frame, and from the nu- 
merous ailments connected with their sexual temperament, 
combined with their constant familiarity with distresses which 
are not their own, the sympathy of women with the sufferings 
of others is much more lively, and their promptitude to admi- 
nister relief, wherever it is possible, is much more eager than 
in the generality of men. To the truth of this remark, every 
day's experience bears witness ; and from the testimony of 
travellers, it appear, that the observation extends to women in 
all the different stages of society. The strong testimony of 
Ledyard (the celebrated pedestrian traveller) on this point, 
may be regarded as perfectly decisive.* 

In consequence of the greater nervous irritability of women, 
their muscular system seems to possess a greater degree of that 
mobility by which the principle of sympathetic imitation ope- 
rates. Hence their proneness to hysteric affections, and to 
that species of religious enthusiasm which is propagated by 
contagion. Hence also their 'tendency to mimicry, and the 
niceness of their tact with respect to the more delicate fea- 
tures of character. To this nice tact that peculiar quickness 
and facility of association which I have on a former occasion 
ascribed to them, cannot fail to contribute powerfully.t 

In the present state of the civilized world, the seientific or 
the professional pursuits of young men, establish very early in 
their understandings the influence of the stricter and more 
philosophical principles of association ; while the minds of 



* Though this has been already quoted in so many publieatkHMi, lint it mivt «f 
toane be Known to moat of my readen, yet I cannot deny myMlf the plaaaura of 
ghrfaig it a place hi a note. 

•< To a woman, whether civilized or savage, I never addreated njielf in flis 
'< language of decency and Inendship, without receiving a decent aad friea^f 
«< answer.— With men it has often been otherwise. 

•• In wandering over the barren plains of Denmark, through Sweden, Li^lMkly 
<* Finland, Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the Tftrtar,— if hnngiy. dfy« 
" eoM, wet, or sick, the women have ever been fneadly to me, and unifemlTM: 
« and to add to this virtue, these actions have been performed in so free aad kind 
" a manner, tiiat if I was thirsty, I drank the sweetest draog^, and if honciy, I 
« ate the coarse meal with a double relish." 

t Elements, Vol. I. p. 294. fiKxtb Edition. See also the note in pag« 281 
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young women, like those of well educated men of independent 
fortune, are left much more opeii to the effects of casual im- 
pressions, and of such associations as regulate the train of 
thought in a mind which has no particular object in view. 

To these early habits I think it is owing, that, in general. 
Women are inferior to well educated men in a power of steady 
and concentrated attention ; or in what Newton called a ca- 
pacity tor patient thought. An additional disqualification for 
abstruse researches arises from their inaptitude to employ skil- 
fully language as an instrument of thought ; an art to which 
the scientific studies of young men must necessarily train them 
in a greater or less degree. Will it be thought a fanciful idea 
if I rarther suggest, that in this part of the worlds the gramma- 
tical education which boys receive while learning Latin, by 
teaching them experimentally the aid which the memory de- 
rives from general rules, prepares them for acquiring habits of 
generalization when they afterwards enter on their philosophi- 
cal studies ?* To this I am disposed to ascribe, in a great 
measure, the little curiosity which girls commonly discover 
about the causes of physical phenomena ; for what is vulgarly 
called a knowledge of causes (as I have frequently remarked 
in these volumes) is nothing else than a knowledge of general 

* Latin, I observe with pleasure, is now beginning to enter more and more into 
dw qrstem of female education; and nothing conld nave so long delayed so obvi- 
oni an fanprorement, but those exceptionable passages with which the Latin 
cltHles abonnd, aad from which it is devoutly to be wished that the more com- 
hkmi aehool-books were carefully purged, in editions fitted for the perusal of yoodi 
of bothsnM. 

b cunsequence however, of the method which has been hitherto followed in 
die ciasical education of females, it is not likely to have the same tendency to 
prepare their minds for scientific pursuits with the grammatical discipline to 
which acbool-boys are subjected ; for, as far as I have had access to know, 
nrla uegaitnWj taught Latin on the plan recommended by Marsais in the 
Ffettch imeyelopftHe. In this, their instructors, in my opinion, act judiciously; 
fyr although I c&ould be sorry to see any such innovation introduced into our 
mflnnar sehools, I think that any plan which facilitates the acquisition of the 
unguage is desirable for the other sex; few of whom, it may t)e presumed, would 
aim at a more critical acquaintance with grammatical mmutut than is necessary 
to enable diem to relish die beauties of classical authors. The mild Melancht'on 
iroaM, I aib sure, have been dii^xMed to relax, in favour of their teachers, the 
gaveil^ ef those penal statutes with which he wished to repress the heresy of 
mtaia ackoolniastefs, who in his tinea were beginning .to depart from the ordio- 
dox aite fl iodB of their predecessors. 

" Penlmft de puens merentar Prveeptoret, qui ant regulas nallaa tradunt, aot 
^ eertd statSm abjiciunt, et magnified promittimt, fore, ut asu loqnendi disGaator 
** OofraTttvCTioirxs: Nand ilfi qui mm nornnt regulam, etiamsi legunt exei^ila 
^ In anetoribat lingmn, tamaa loqui non satis audent, qiria non habeat certan r»* 
** dMem, ad quam dirigant compositionem verbormn. Q^uare pubHei debtbmd 
'** in Me8 prditepttwes pemm emsHhdf qui pNaeepta fiutidkmi. Omnind eahn 
** AanAa eat tf^era, ift tamdhi ki Ipaa arte detiaeaiitar adoleaeaatea, donee peifecd 
'* gMMHlId, daaet aitUttetf MMMMh, et al»MM afti^ 

27 
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rules. Many splendid exceptions, however, occur to these re- 
marks ; insomuch that it is impossible to name a branch of 
knowledge in which there have not been female authors of the 
first eminence. But that these examples are comparatively 
rare, may be inferred from this, that good sense and good taste 
invariably dispose women who have made extraordinary attaio- 
ments in any of the abstract sciences, to draw a veil over them 
to common observers, as not according well with the more ap- 
propriate accomplishments of their sex. 

A taste for the Philosophy of Mind is more peculiarly rare 
among women ; it is even rarer than a taste for pure mathema- 
tics. Nor is this wonderful ; for as their early habits invite 
their attention constantly to sensible objects, their minds be- 
come singularly alive to things external, ^nd of consequence 
more liable to those habits of inattention to the phenomena of 
the internal world, which, while they damp their curiosity with 
respect to these phenomena, prevent the cultivation of that 
power of reflection^ without which it is impossible to study them 
with success. All this must render that influence of casual as- 
sociations upon their judgment, which was already remarked, aa 
evil (so far as it is an evil) not likely to beremediedy excepting 
by some extraordinary concurrence of circumstances.* 



* The works of Madame de StaiH undoubtedly abound in observations on ntoral 
subjects which bear marks of profound reflection on the operations and fedingsof 
her own mind ; and in Miss Edgeworth's writings on education are many original 
suggestions with respect to the culture of the understanding, which discover a 
turn of mind very happily adapted to these abstract pursuits. It li«a not, bow- 
ever, been, on the whole, unfortunate for the world that the genius of ilds lady 
was early diverted from such unattractive speculations, to that more brilliant ca- 
reer of literature which she has pursued with so unrivalled a reputation. Ta these 
two illustrious names, I cannot recollect a third which deserves to be added as an 
exception to the above position. 

The reflections of a very nice observer of the characteristical di^erenees of the 
sexes coincide nearly with some of the foregoing remarks. 

** La recherche des Veritas abstraites et spdculatives, des principes, des axio- 
<< mes dans les sciences, tout ce qui tend 4 g^ndraliser les id^es, n'est point do 
« ressort des femmes: leurs etudes doivent se rapporter toutes i la pratique ; e'ert ^ 
« ^ elles i faire I'application des principes que Thomme a trouv^s, et c'cst ^ eQct I 
« de faire les observations qui minent l*homme ^ I'^tablissement des principes. | 
** Toutes les reflexions des femmes, en ce qui ne tient pas imm^diatement ^ lean 



*< devoirs, doivent tendre ^ I'^tude des hommes ou aux connoissances agrdablM 
<* qui n*ont que le go^t pour objet ; car quant aux ouvrages de g^ie ib paasent 



'' 




** n'est pas Stranger aux femmes, mais elles ne doivent faire qu'effleurer let 

** ces de raisonnement Sophie conpoit et ne retient pas grand chose. Set 

" plus grand progr^s nont daos la mortJe et les choses de goiit ; pour U pliysiqufl^. 
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To the influence, however, of these casual associations upon 
their ordinary train of thought, may be ascribed the superi- 
ority of the fair sex in their powers of converation, in epistola- 
ry writing, and in those unstudied graces which distinguish the 
style of their compositions from that of the retired student. 
Madame de Sevigne, when she wrote the following sentence, 
had a clear perception of the circumsrances to which she was 
indebted for the singular ease and felicity of her transitions. 
*^ II faut un pen entre bons amis laisser trotter les plumes 
^< comme elles veulent, la mienne a toujours la bride sur le 
« cou." 

But it is not to this cause alone that Madame de Sevign6 
owes the pre-eminent rank which she occupies, in the judg- 
ment of her own countrymen, among their epistolary writers. 
Much must be ascribed also to another talent, strikingly cha- 
racteristical of her sex and of her courtly habits, the nice and 
anerring discrimination with which she scatters over her style 
80 lavishly, and, to all appearance, so negligently, those idio- 
matical phrases which are peculiar to the French tongue ; 
without ever lighting on any of those modes of speaking which 
have been contaminated by the lips of the vulgar.^ Of the 
horror with which the somewhat morbid sensitiveness of her 
taste regarded all common and proverbial expressions, no de- 
seription can convey so perfect an idea as an anecdote told with 
tingalar liveliness by herself. " Un President m'est venu 
" voir, avec qui j'ai une affaire que je vais essayer de finir, 
'^ poar avancer mon retour autant que je le puis. Ce President 
'^ avoit avec lui un fils de sa femme, qui a vingt ans, et que je 
** trouvai, sans exception, de la plus agreable et de la plus jolie 
"figure que j'aie jamais vue. Pallais dire que je Favois vu a 
" cinq ou six ans, et que j'admirais, comme M. de Montbason, 
" qu'on put croitre en si peu de terns. Sur cela il sort une 

** eOe n'en retient que quelque id^e des lois g^n^rales et du syst^me du monde.** 

* For this reason, I doubt much whether the rapture with which Englishmen 
often ipeak of the style of Madame de S^vign^ be not in some measure affected. 
Socfa at least was the opinion of M. Suard, a perfect judge, and one of the very 
few to whom we might apply the words of Horace, doete Sermones utrituque 



** hea Etrangers ne peuvent acqu^rir une parfaite connoisance de ces Gallicis- 
" mes que par une ^tude approfonde de la langue, et par une longue habitude de 
•• viYre avec des personnes qui parlent bien. Le grtmd monde a dtnmS cours d 
'' tea aeeepHons, et (feet d Vheureux emploi qi/on en fait qu'on reconnott les 
*per9€nnes qui y ont v^cu. Madame de S6vign^ fourmille de ces Gallicismes 
' qui donnent a ses lettres une gr&ce inexprimable.*'— Suard, Efsai wr les GalH^ 



« 
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" voix terrible de ce joli visage, qui nous ptante au nez, d'un 
" air ridicule, que mauvaiae herbe croit tnujovrs ; voila qui 
'< ful fait, je lui trouvai des cornea, S'il m'eut donne un coup 
" de massue sur la tete, il ne m'auroit pas plua affligce. Je 
*' jurat de ne me plus fier aux physionomies.'* 

The foregoing passage, with which it is impossible not to be 
amused, in a letter from a lady bred at the Court of Louis XIV. 
would in this country hare appeared too extravagant for the pen 
even of Horace Walpole. 

The characteristical taste of Madame de Sfivigne (exquisite 
undoubtedly of its own kind) was chiefly that sort of conven- 
tiOTifll taste on which I have, on other occasions, offered various 
remarks.* It is that sort of taste, founded on a facility of a»- 
sociation, which the other sex seem to me to have a peculiar 
aptitude to acquire ; and which, if I am not deceived, is ex- 
emplified still more strongly in French than in English ladies. 
From this, too, may be traced, as I have elsewhere observed, 
some of the most remarkable features, both of their intellectual 
and moral character. I have mentioned particularly the facili- 
ty with which they contract and lose habits, and accommodate 
their minds to new situations ; to which I have added their 
pronsness to ihat species of superstition, which is founded on 
accidental combinations of circumstances.! I might also hsva 
added the ease and the perfection with which they acquire fo- 
reign languages by the ear. I recollect to have heard a French 
gentleman (a person eminently skilled in his own language) re- 
mark, that he had never met with an Englishman who spoke 
French with more purity and correctneas than the late Mr. 
Fox ; but that he knew several English ladies who spoke it 
better. 

In consequence of these distinguishing peculiarities of the 
female mind, we may remark, that women in general poiseaa a 
greater docility or aptitude to learn than men ; a docility much 
aided by that easy faith in the infallibility of their instructors! 
which they are led to repose by the deference they are early 
taught to pay to superior knowledge, and which, it must ba 
owned, too often serves to mislead their confidence. To thit 
easy faith, however, they are not a little indebted for that b^ 
parent quickness, by which they are so much distinguished, 
not only in acquiring languages, but all the common branches 
of education. 

*Blsmeiito,TaLI. pp.S74,87IL Ed. S. PbiL EauTi, pp. 490, 49L SKSod 
t Elementa. Vol. I. pp. 2M, 296. 
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SECTION SIXTH. 

Conclusion of Chapter First. 

Spscux-ATiovs similar to those which have formed the chief 
subjects of this Chapter, might be extended to all the different 
pursuits of Man both scientific and active; but enough has 
already been said to convey a general idea of my views with 
mpect to this branch of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
aod of some of the particular purposes to which I conceive it 
to be subservient. Among these, the first place is due to its 
obvious tendency (by guarding the student against confined 
leieotific and literary pursuits) to correct those biases and er- 
roneous habits of thinking that Bacon classes under the title of 
Idola specu9.* They may also be useful in pointing out the 
proper remedies to have recourse to, against the various int^l- 
ketaal defects and disorders, whether natural or acquired, to 
which the human mind is liable. ^' There is no stand or im- 
^ pediment '^ (says Bacon) <^ in the wit, but may be wrought 
« out by fit studies, like as diseases of the body may have ap- 
''propriated exercises: bowling is good for the stone and 
''rein^; shooting for the lungs and breast; gentle walking for 
'^the stomach; riding for the head, and the like; so if a man's 
''wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics, for in de- 
'' monstrations, if his wit be called away never so little, he 
'' must begin again ; if his wit be not apt to distinguish or find 
''differences, let him study the schoolmen; if he be not apt to 
"beat over matters, and to call upon one thing to prove and 
"illustrate another, let him study the lawyer's cases: so every 
" defect of the mind may have a special receipt" t 

In the First volume of these Elements, I have touched on a 
subject nearly connected with the same speculations. <<Ia 
'* whatever way'* (I have observed) "we choose to account 
" for it,! whether by original organization, or by the operation 
" of moral causes in very early infancy, no fact can be more 
<' undeniable than that there are important differences discerni- 
<' ble in the minds of children, previous to that period at which, 
"in ^*enera], their intellectual education commences. There 
" is, too, a certain hereditary character (whether resulting from 

* See Bacon's Works. De Jiugment. Sdentiar. Lib. V. Cap. iv. 

t Bacon's Essays, (>f Studies. 

t See Pbil. Human Mind. Siirtb Edition. Vol I. p. 25. 
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<' physical constitution, or caught from imitation and the infiu- 
"ence of situation,) which appears remarkably in particular 
"families. One race, for a succession of generations, is dis- 
"tinguished by a genius for the abstract sciences, while it ia 
" deficient in vivacity, in imagination, and in taste : another is 
" no less distinguished for wit, and gaiety, and fancy; while it 
"appears incapable of patient attention, or of profound re- 
"search. The system of education, which is proper to be 
" adopted in particular cases, ought, undoubtedly, to hare some 
"reference to these circumstances; and to be calculated, a* 
" much as possible, to develope and to cherish those inteilecU 
"ual and active principles, in which a natural deficiency is 
" most to be apprehended. Montesquieu, and other specula- 
"tive politicans, have insisted much on the reference wbidt 
"education and laws shoulil have to climate. I shall net take 
"upon me to say, how far their conclusions on this subject are 
"just; but I am fully persuaded that there is a foundatioa in 
" philosophy and good sense for accommodating, at a very 
"early period of life, the education of individuals to those 
" particular turns of minrl, to which, from hereditary propeo- 
<< sities, or from moral situation, they may be presumed to bave 
"a natural tendency." 

To these observations, I think it of importance to add, that 
in those parts of Europe where persons of high rank are ac- 
customed to intermarry exclusively with their own order, the 
hereditary peculiarities or points (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression) of families may be expected to display themselve> 
much more remarkably than in other countries. Something 
analogous to what is practised in some parts of England, for 
improving the breeds of the lower animals,! there takes place 
in the human species ; and the consequences are strikingly n- 
milar. Certain peculiarities, both of body and of mind, b»^ 
come characteristical of particular families, and are apt to be 
associated, in the fancy of the multitude, with ideas of nobiU- ' 
ty and of ancient race; but In proportion as these peculiaritiM 
are prominent, it is Invariably found, that the man degenerate! 
from the perfection of his intellectual and moral, as well as of 
his physical nature. The superiority of character which raise* 
the English nobility so far above the level of their ContiueDtal 
neighbours, is certainly owing to the frequent alliances amoDg- ' 
different ranks and castes of the people. Of the result ia (hii 
instance, the greater part is probably to be ascribed to ^tontl 
causes, to the crossing, if I may say so, of different accomplisll-, 

t Sec Mr. MullwU'f Bunl Economy of tbe feCdland Counties- Load. ITBO. - i 
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nents'aDd of different prejudices; but who will assert the pro- 
bability that the human race is altogether exempted from those 
physical laws to which other animals are subjected in so re- 
markable a degree ? 

Among the Cretins of Chamouny, it has been remarked by 
a very intelligent and accurate observer, that, notwithstanding 
the low state of their intellectual powers in general, instances 
often occur of individuals distinguished by some extraordinary 
frifts of nature, such as a strong and almost preternatural turn 
br mechanism, for music, for drawing, and the other imita- 
tire arts.* This remark is so agreeable to the analogy of my 
own experience, so far as it has reached, that I have long been 
disposed to consider any violent and exclusive bias of this sort, 
wbien manifested in very early life, as a most unfavourable 
omen of the future vigour and comprehension of the under- 
standing. 

While, however, we are at pains to guard against the effects 
of circumscribed scientific and literary pursuits, we ought to 
be careful not to run into the opposite error. This caution I 
conceive to be particularly necessary in the present times, in 
which there is a manifest bias in the rising generation to con- 
sider knowledge rather in the light of an accomplishment, sub- 
servient to conversation, than of a solid acquisition, convertible 
to purposes of real and permanent utility. On this subject, I 
borrow from the Edinburgh Review a lively description of the 
accomplishments supposed '^ now-a-days to be essential to en- 
'^able a man to pass current in the informed circles of socie- 
"ty;'' a description, which, I am afraid, is but too faithful a 
picture of the present state of our manners. 

** In the informed circles of society, a man can scarcely pass 
"current without knowing something of political economy, 
"chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and etymology, — having a 
"small notion of painting, sculpture, and architecture, — with 
** some sort of taste for the picturesque, and a smattering of 
** Grerman and Spanish literature, — and even some idea of In- 
** dian, Sanscrit, and Chinese learning and history,— over and 
'* above some little knowledge of trade and agriculture, — ^with 
<* a reasonable acquaintance with what is called the philosophy 
*^ of politics, and a far more extensive knowledge of existing 
*^ parties, factions, and eminent individuals, both literary and 

* Traits du Goitre et du Cretinisme, par F. E. Foder^, Ancien Medecin det 
nz Civiles et Militairei. A Paris, an VIII. 
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" politicil, at home and abroad, than ever were acquired in bd 
" earlier period of society."* 

The effects liliely to be produced on the mind by this passioa 
for universal knowledge, are well described by Seneca. " Piutf 
" scire velle quam sit satis intemperBnties genus est. Quid, 
" ()uod ista liberaliuni artium conatctatioy molestos, verbosos, 
" intempestivos, sibi placentes facit, et ideo non disoentes ne- 
" cessaria, quia supervacua didicerunt."t 

The followiiifT remarks of Diderot on the same subject, are 
not unworthy of attention: " line grandememoire suppose une 
" grandefacilite d'avoir a la fois ou rapidement plusieurs id£ei 
" diOerentes ; et cette facilitc nuit i la comparaison tranquille 
" d'un petit nombre d'id^ei que I'eaprit doit, pour ainsi dirt, 
<' envisager fixemeat. Four moi, je pense que c'est par ct&ta 
** raison, que le jugement et la grande memoire vont si rare- 
<' ment ensemble. Une tete meublee d'un grand nombre de 
" choses disparate^, est assez semblable k une bibliotheque de 
« Tolumeti depareilles. C'est une de ces compilations Germa- 
" niques, herissees sana raison et sans gout, d'Hebreu, d'Ara- 
" bique, de Grec, et de Latin, qui sont deja fort grosses, qui 
*' grossissent encore, qui f^rosslront toujours, et qui n'an Mront . 
" que plus mauvaises. C'est un de ces magazlns remplia d'ana* 
" lyses et de jugemens d'ouvrages que I'analyste n'a point eo- 
*' tendus ; magszins de marchandisea melees, dont il n'y a pro- 
<' prement que le bordereau qui lui appartienne: C'est un com- 
" mentaireou I'on rencontre sou vent cequ'on ne cherche point ; 
" rarement ce qu'on cherche ; et presque toujours les chosee 
" dont on a besoin, egareea dans la foule d'inutilit^s. " — {Let- 
" tre SUT les Sourds et Mueta.) 

' Edinburgh Review, Vol. XVII, p. 16R 

f Epist. 8S. LifTuiee, in his trBnelation of this passage, has pmerved ill d* 
font and conciieaeM (n the ariglnal. '■ I] j * une sorle d'inteitapjrance 4 Voa- 
" loir asvoir plua que le besoin exige. Ajontez que les vaines Techeichci nuUtt 
" In Mvanta inauppertables, bavards, importune, ■uBsuia, et pea oecap4»f^' 
" pnodre le ufcessaiie quand ill sont pourni* du luperflu." 
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PART THIRD, 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

COBfPABISON BETWEEN THE FACULTIES OF MAN AND THOSE 

OF THE LOWER ANIMALS. 



*' im actioiii dM bites lont peut-Stre an dta plus profonds abimes sur quo! 
*' BoCM-'ni«m Bt pidHe exereer ; et je aula surpris que si pue de gens s'ea apper- 
" $oMM.*-H(Bmyle, Diet. Art Barbe. Note C*) 



SECTION FIRST. 

That the brute* are under the more immediate guidance of 
Natare, while man is left, in a great degree, to regulate his 
ov^n destiny by the exercise of his reason, is a fact too obrious 
to stand in need of illustration. In what manner, indeed. 
Nature operates in this instance, we are wholly ignorant; but 
nothing can be more certain than this, that it is not by a de- 
nberBte choice, analogous to what we experience in ourselyes, 
that the lower animals are determined to the pursuit of particir- 
hr ends ; nor by any process analogous to our reason that they 
combine means in order to attain them. 

To that unknown, but obviously intelligent cause which 
guides the operations of the brutes, we give the name of In- 

* After prefijdng to the foUowing Chapter the above motto from Bayle, which 
apreases my own deliberate and decided opinion, it will not be truppwed by my 
nadeiB that I flatter myself with the hope of being i^le to communicate a^y new 
and important lights on the subject to which it relates. If I dull be able to cor- 
rect some of the rash and extravagant conclusions still current among contempo* 
my writers, and to exemplify what I conceive to be a moretober and ratimal 
aoifeof pbU080pliisiqg».it is all that I aspinr to. 

2S 
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stinct, without presuming to decide the question where this in- 
telli^nce resides ; — much in the same manner in which we 
give tlie name of the letters x and 3/ to the unknown quantities 
ID an algebraical problem. The circumstances by which it is 
diatinguiahed from reason are so remarkable, and so manifest 
to the most careless observer, as to preclude, among candid in- 
quirers, the possibility of dispute. Of these circumstances the 
two following seem to be the most important : 1*/, The uni- 
formity with which it proceeds in all individuals of the same 
species ; and, 2d, The unerring certainty with which it per- 
forms its office prior to all experience. In both these respects 
the operations of reason or of art, properly so called, seem to 
he essentially different from any thing else that is known 
among animated natures ; inasmuch as no two indiriduals of 
our species were ever observed to employ exactly the same 
combinations of means (at least where the means were at all 
complicated) for the attainment of the same ends; and as the 
capacity of reason, destitute of the aid of experience, is alto- 
gether a barren and unavailing principle. 

Agreeably to this last observation, art is deEned by Lwd 
Bacon very justly, though somewhat diffusely, to be *' a proper 
" disposal of the things of nature by human thought and ex- 
" perience, so as to make them answer the designs and uses of 
" mankind." It may be defined more concisely to he the ad- 
justment of means to accomplish a desired end. According to 
this idea of art, it is necessarily the result of reason and in- 
Tention; and it also necessarily presupposes experience and ob- 
servation, — without which it is impossible fur the greatest \n- 
genuity to form one single conclusion concerDing the order of 
the universe, or the means to be employed for producing aii7 
conceivable effect, whether physical or moral. 

In endeavouring thus to draw a line of distinction between 
the operations of reason and those of instinct, I would not ba 
understood to refer all the actions of man to the one principle) 
and all those of the brutes to the other. On the contrary, it 
will afterwards appear that the instincts of the brutes are fua- 
ceptible of important modifications from the influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances, and the accidental experience of the 
individual animal. And, on the other hand, nothing can be 
more manifest, than that, in our species, there are many natu- 
ral propeosities which seem to he perfectly analogous to io- 
stinct, in their laws and in t^eir origin. Thus an infant, tfatt 
moment it ia brought into the world, performs, with the most 
perfect suceeas, the function of respiration ; a function wbidi 
requires the alternate contraction and relaxation of certiia 
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muscles in a regular order and succession. The infant has 
certainly no idea that breathing is necessary to life, nor any 
knowledge of the means by which that end is accomplished. 

It is in a similar way that a new born child performs the 
operations of suction and swallowing. Anatomists describe 
about thirty pairs of muscles that must be employed in every 
draught.* Who puts these muscles into action, and regulates 
the order in which they are exerted ? We may venture to say 
with confidence, that, in so far as this operation indicates de- 
sign and reason, they are not the design and reason of the in- 
fant. 

If these facts are attentively considered, we may be more 
etsilydisposed to admit that instinctive proneness to the inter- 
pretation of natural signs, and that instinctive facility in com- 
prehending their meaning, which I formerly ventured to as- 
cribe to our species. Some modern philosophers have attempt- 
ed to resolve the whole of this process into experience and ob- 
servation ; and to maintain that we learn to interpret natural 
signs exactly in fhe same manner in which we learn the mean- 
ing of conventional speech. To this doctrine I am not dispos- 
ed ill the least to object, so far as it rests on facts. On the con- 
trary^ it appears to me reasonable and philosophical to push it 
as far as these authorize us to go ; for numberless examples 
Aow that Nature has done no more for man than was necessary 
for his preservation, leaving him to make many acquisitions for 
himself, which she has imparted immediately to the brutes.t 

* Bied's EssayB on the Active Powers of Man, p. 103. Quarto Edition. 

t A remarkable and indisputable instance of this occurs in that instinctive per- 
eeptioii of distance from the eje, which in many tribes of the brutes is connate 
whh dieir birth; compared with what is known to take place in our own species. 
VS\ait very ingenious and acute Dr. Campbell, indeed, was led by analogy to think 
it praAMble, that their perceptions in this case were similar to our own. " There 
*' M lome ground to think" (he observes) ** from the exact analogy which the 
** organB oi brutes bear to ours, that the discovery of distance from Uie eye is at* 
.*' lained by them in the same manner as by us. As to this, however, I will not 
"hepotitioe." — Philosophy of Rhetoric, Vol, I. p. 135. 

I^ the £SBsay upon the external senses, published in the posthumous Essays of 
Hr. Adam Smith, it is shown, in a most satisfactory manner, how completely the 
argument from analogy fails in this instance. 

** That, antecedent to all experience, the young of at least the greater part of 
*■ animnU possess some instinctive perception of wis kind, seems abundantly evi- 
'^ dent. The hen never feeds her young by dropping the food into their bills, as 
M the linnet and the thrush feed theirs. Almost as soon as her chickens are hatch- 
" ed, she does not feed them, but carries them to the field to feed, where they 
** widk aboat at their ease, it would seem, and appear to have the most distinct 
" perception of all the tangible objects which surround them. We may oftea see 
*' tliem, accordingly, by the straightest road^ run to and pick up any little grains 
« which she shows them, even at the distance of several yards; and th^ no soon- 
" er come into the light than they seem to understand the language of vision as 
*' well as they ever do afterwards. The young of the partridge and of the grouse 
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My own iilca is, as I hire said od a different occasion that both 
instinct and experience are here concerned, and that ihe f'hare 
which belongs to each in producing the result can be ascer- 
tained by an appeal to facts alone. To object to this cnnclu- 
sion as imphilosophical, merely because it refers the pheno- 
menon in pari to a cause ofwhicii we know nothing but from 
its effticts, is to betray a presumptuous confidence in the powers 
of human reason, which accords but ill with the narrow limits 
assigned to it in such abstruse researches. Abstracting from 
this particular class of phenomena, numberless other operations 
of our species are no less wonderful ; or, granting that man 
learns every thing by experience, what shall we say to those 
operations of the brutes which are unirorm in every iodividual 
of the same tribe, and as perfect at tirst as after a thousand 
trials ! 

Dut why should we have recourse in this, ai^ument to the 
instincts of the brutes, or to those operations of our own spe- 
cies which passed in a period of which we have no recollec- 
tion ? Can any thing. In what is commonly c^Ied instinct, be 
more mysterious than the means by which the voluntary mo- 
tions of the body are accomplished ? I will to move my hand 
or my foot, and the end Is instantly brought about. I learn 
from physiologists, that, for this purpose, certain muscles must 
be exerted, and that the contraction of these muscles is pro- 
duced by the influence of the nerves.* But in performing the 

" Kern In have, tl the same early pericxl, the niosi clisltncl perceptions oEthe sune 
<■ kiod. The ;uung pmlridge, almost as soon as it come* from the ihell, run 
" aboul among long grass and corn ; the young grouse amODE lone heath, and 
" would both most essentinlly hurt themselves if they had n - ' ' 



lanEitilt objectn which not only auiiound th 
press upon Ihem on all aides, l^ia is the case, loo, with the young of 
" goose, of the duck, and, as far as I have been able to observe, with thaw of at 



" least the greater part of the birds which make their nests upon the ground; with 
" the greater part of those which are ranked hy LinnEDs in the orders of the ben 
" and the goose, and of many of those long shanked and wading birds which be 
" places in Ihe order thai he distinguiahea by the name of Gralla." • • • • 

" The young of several sorts of quadtupcds seem, like those of the greater part 
" of birds which make Iheir nesls upon the ground, to enjoy, as aoon as they 
" come into the world, Ihe faculty of seeing as completely as Ihey ever do after- 
" wards. The day, or llie day after they are dropt, the calf follows the cow, and 
" tlie foal the mare, to the field ; and though from timidily they seldom Telnore 
" far from the mother, yet they aeem to walk about at their ease ; which they 
" could not do unless ihey could dintinguihh, wiih some degree of precision, tin 
" shape and proportion of the tangible ohjecis which each visible one repreienti.'* 
—Smith's Posthumous Essays, pp.' 2SS, 234, 235. 

With tliese remarks of Mr. Smith's, the ingenious obaervalions upon matbut, 
in a latfl publication of M. Fred. Cuvier, coincide exactly (See note E. 

* Not laany yeara ago, physiologists professed to huow a great deal iDorB on 
this subject. The following ii an extract frmn a very learned and ingenioui au- 
thor vrho wrote in 1TT5; and yet ah'eady it is impossible to read it without ■ nnila 
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action, I think neither of nerves nor muscles. I only think of 
the end ; and the machinery necessary for accomplishing it is 
immediately arranged and exerted, without any co-operation on 
my part of which I am conscious. 

The only difference between these voluntary motions and the 
operations of instinct, is, that in the former we wili the end, 
and are ignorant of the means employed in its accomplishment. 
In the latter, we have no conception either of means or end.* 

The disposition which some late authors have shown to ex- 
plain away the operations of instinct in man, can be accounted 
for only by their wish to weaken the foundations of natural re- 
ligion. To speak of instincts and of original propensities, we 
have been told, is the language of Mysticism. It is, in truth, 
the language of genuine science, which contents itself with a 
statement and generalization of facts, and stops short as soon 
aa it is arrived at the limits prescribed to human curiosity. The 
charge of Mysticism properly falls on those who in attempting 

at the confidence and oracular tone in which the wildest dreams of imagination 
are imposed on the reader as undoubted articles of medical faith. — For selecting 
this quotation frona a French work, I have no other reason than that the book hap- 
peiM to be now lying before me. Manj passages to the same purpose, I have no 
doubt, are to be found in English publications of as recent a date. » ^ 

' •' Mais comment est ce que notre volenti tire tons ces nerfs ? Par un agent Te 
*'-plu8 simple en apparence, le moins materiel qui ce puisse, et qui tient un milieu 
'* en quelque sorte entre le corps et Tesprit ; par un liquide dont les nerfs sont 
** remplis, et qu'on apelle esprits animaux. On doit les considerer comme une 
" liqueur 6th£r^e tr^s-lcgere, composce de molecules que leur rapport (ou leur 
*' amoit^) rassemble, en sorte qu'ils s'attirent mutuellemcnt comme I'aimant attire 
f* te fer; et si d^li^s, que les microscopes les meilleurs n'ont pu encore les rendre 
<* lensibles. C'est par une suite deces esprits animaux que les nerfs sont le si^ge 
" du aentiment et du mouvement, comme nous I'avons deja dit. 

" Ces esprits animaux ne sont pas seulement contenus dans les nerfs ; ils occu- 
** pent auBM les cavit^s du cerveau, de la moelle de Tcpine, et des fibres musctt* 
" leases. lis sont certainement clastiques, de Taveu des meilleurs physiciens, 
" SDsceptibles par consequent de se rarefier et d' occuper une place beaucoup 
" plus considerable. Mais lorsque les esprits animaux contenus dans les nerfs 
'* Tiennent a se gonfler, il faut n^cessairement que les nerfs s'elargissent ; par 
** consequent, qu'ils se raccourcissent En se raccourcissant, ils soul^vent done 
'* le diaphragme et les autres muscles auxquels ils sont attaches; ceux-ci soulevent 
" la poitrine, et de-li le jeu de la respiration entier occasionnd par la voIont6' 

'* On pent voir de plus grands details sur ces esprits ammctux, sur leur ezis- 
" tence, leurs diverses espdces, et sur la maniere dont ils sont mus, dans les Es- 
" sais Anatomiques d'un Homme celebre,t dignc de la place a laquelle il vient 
" d'gtre €lev6." — {Monde PHmitif, par M. Court de Gebelin, Tom. iii. pp. 
TO, 79.) 

t Dissertation de la Nature et des Usages de FEsprit Animal, par M, Lieutaud^ 
Premier M^decin du Roi. si la suite de ses Essais Anatomiques, in 8vo, Paris, 
1742. 

• Sir Isaac Newton appears plainly to have been struck with the affinity be- 
tween these two classes of phenomena, when he combined them together as sub- 
jects of the same query. " How do the motions of the body follow from the 
•* will ; and whence is the instinct in animals ?" — Optics, Book iii. 
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to conceal their ignorance from themselves or from others by 
means of theoretical expressions, darken the study of nature 
by words without knowledge.* 

I may afterwards perhaps resume the consideration of thirf 
subject, if I live to trest of the proofs of Design in the order of 
the Universe. At present, it is sufficient for my purpose to re- 
mark, (and the remark is not founded on theory, but a simple 
statement of a fact,) that although the operations of instinct have 
no foundation in the experience or reason of the animal, they 
plainly indicate intelligence in that Being by whom the animal 
was formed ; and who, by adapting its constitution so beauti- 
fully to the laws of the material world, has evinced a unity of 
contrivance which proves that all things, both animate and io- 
animate, are the workmanship of the same Almighty Author. I 
shall, therefore, make no scruple, in the further prosecution of 
this discussion, to speak of the wisdom of Nature as it is dig- 
played in these wonderful phenomena ; without, however, 
meaning to suggest, at present, any theory concerning the 
proximate means which are employed for the accomplishment 
of the effect. I need scarcely add, that when I speak of the 
Wisdom of Nature I mean always the wisdom of the Author of 
Nature. The expression has the sanction of immemorial use : 
Ifis concise, and sufficiently intelligible to candid Inquirers; 
and it enables us to avoid, in our philosophical arguments, the 
frequent recurrence of a name which ought never to be men- 
tioned but with sentiments of reverence. 

In offering these remarks, I would not be understood to dis- 
approve of the attempts of some late authors to analyse the va- 
rious operations which arc commonly referred to the general 
principle of Instinct But I must beg leave to remind them^ 
that how far soever ive may push the analysis, we must at last 
arrive at sorm/act, no less wonderful than those we mean to 
explain. Thus, although it should be made to appear, that the 
actions which a child performs at birth are learned by the Jie- 
tus in ulero, we must still admit, as an ultimate fact, the exist- 
ence of an original determination to a particular mode of action 
salutary or necessary to the animal ; and all that we have ic- 



• Whtt Sir Isaac Newton has said in ji»tific»tion of the word graetiy, u M^ 
ptojed in his Philowphf, against the ol^ectioas of those who acciued Um of I» 
Tiling tlie oetult quaittiea of the Aiinoteliuis. maj be applied eqiuUf to tha 
word itutinet, as it is used in our present argument. " These are manifest qnalt 
" ties, and their causes onl; are cteull. And Uie Aristotelians give tha name (tf 
" occult qualities not to msnifesl qualitiei, bat to such qualities onlj as thej Mffv- 
" posed lo lie hid in bodies and lo be the uukaown causes of manifest ifiects." — 
Newton's Optics. 
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complished is to refer the origin of this iDstinct to an earlier 
period in the history of the Human Mind. 

'In a very curious and original work, published about thirty 
years ago, under the title of Zoonomia, much ingenuity has 
been employed, and in several instances with great success, in 
analysing those phenomena which are commonly referred to 
instinct; more particularly in attempting to account for the 
wonderful efforts which the human infant is enabled to make 
for its own preservation the moment after its introduction to 
the light.* Thus, it is observed, that the /oBtiiSy while still 
in the uterus^ learns to perform the operation of swallowing^ 
and to relieve itself, by change of posture, from the irksomness 
of continued rest y and, therefore, (if we admit these proposi- 
tions) we must conclude, that some of the actions which infants 
are vulgarly supposed to perform in consequence of instincts 
coeval with birth, are only a continuation of actions to which 
they are determined at an earlier period of their being. The 
remark is ingenious and probably just, but it does not prove 
that instinct is an unphilosophical term; nor does it render 
the operations of the infant less mysterious than they seem to 
be on the common supposition. It only places these operations 
in a new light, and, I might perhaps venture to add, in a light 
more striking than they were viewed in before. 

The same author has attempted to account, in a manner 
somewhat similar, for the different degrees in which the young 
of the different animals are able, at the moment of birth, to 
exert the bodily powers. Thus calves and chickens are able 
to walk almost immediately, while the human infant, even in 
the most favourable situations, is six or even twelve months 
old before he can stand alone. For this Dr. Darwin assigns 
two causes ; 1^/, That the young of some animals come into 
the world in a more complete state than those of others; the 
eolt and lamb (for example) enjoying, in this respect, a stri- 
king advantage over the puppy and the rabbit. 2d^ That the 
mode of walking of some animals coincides more perfectly 
than that of others with the previous motions of the fcztus in 
uteroJ The struggles of all animals (he observes) in the womb 
must resemble their manner of swimming, as by this kind of 
motion they can best change their attitude in water. But the 
swimming of the calf and of the chicken resembles their or- 
dinary movements on the ground, which they have thus learn- 

♦ Biotfniphical Memoirs of Smith, Robertson, and Rcid, p. 485. From the 
last of these Memoirs several of the following paragraphs are ttanscribed. 
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ed in part (o execute while concealed from our obserration ; 
whereas the Bwiniming nf the human infant, differing totally 
from his manner of walkinf;, hs has no opporlunity of acqui- 
ring the last of these arts till he is eitposetl lo <iur view. The 
theory is plausible, and does honour to the author's gaf^city ; 
but (ns I observed in a former instance) it only places in a new 
light that provident care which Nature has taken of all her off- 
spring in the infancy of their existence. 

Another instance may contribute towards a more ample il- 
lustration of the same subject. A lamb, not many minutes af- 
ter it is dropped, proceeds to search for its nourishment in that 
spot where alone it is to be found, applying both its limhs and 
its eyes to their respective oRices. The peasant observes the 
fact, and gives the name of tnntincf, or some corresponding 
term, to the unknown principle by which the animal is guided. 
On a more accurate examination of circumstances, the philoso- 
pher Rnds reason to conclude, that it is by the sense of smell- 
ing it is thus directed lo its object. In proof of this, among 
Other curious facts, the followinjE has been quoted ; — "On dis- 
"secting" (says Galen) "a goat great with young, I found a 
"brisk embryon, and having detached it from the matrix, 
*'and snatched it away before it saw its dam, I brought it into 
"a room where there were many vessels, some filled with 
" wine, others with oil, some with honey, others with milk, 
*' or some other liquor, and io others there were grains and 
"fruits. We first observed the young animal get upon its feet 
" and walk ; then it shook itself, and afterwards scratched its 
"aide with one of its feet; then we saw it smelling to every 
*' one of those things that were set in the room, and when it 
"had smelt to them all, it drank up the milk."* Admitting 
this very beautiful story to be true, {and, for my own part, I 
am far from being disposed to question its probability,) it only 
enables us to state the fact with a little more precision, in con- 
sequence of our having ascertained that it is to the senae of 
smelling the instinctive determination is attached. The con- 
clusion of the peasant is not here at variance with that of the 
philosopher. It differs only in this, that he expresses himself 
in those general terms which are suited to his ignorance of tht 
particular process by which nature in this case accompliriiM 
her end ; and if he did otherwise, he would be censurable Sett 
prejudging a question of which be is incompetent to fom w 
accurate opinion. A person who u totally unacquainted with 

■ DwwiiiiTgL Lpp, 19B, ISS- 
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anatomy, may nevertheless admire (and may admire on as good 
grounds as Cuvier himsfilf) the mechanism of the human hand, 
or of the elephant's proboscis. 

I cannot refrain from observinej here, that Dr. Darwin has 
manifestly borrowed his translation of the passas^e above quo- 
ted, (with a few sliojht alterations and retrenchments) from 
ilfr. Ray^s Wisdom of God in the Creation; a book, which, 
among many puerilities, contains, in my opinion, (in addition 
to the writer's great and acknowledged merits as an observer 
and as a naturalist) much sound and valuable philosophy. I 
wonld not have taken notice of this circumstance, if he had 
transcribed the sequel ; but the particular sentence at which he 
breaks off is so remarkable, that it is impossible not to feel 
some surprise at the motives which led an author, who, in his 
poetical works, seems so much alive to the charms of nature, 
both id the material and moral worlds, to suppress the remain- 
der of the narrative. The impression which the fact in ques- 
tion appears to have made on the mind of Galen exhibits so 
strong a contrast to that which Dr. Darwin labours indirectly 
to convey, that he ought, as a fair reasoner, to have put it in 
the power of his readers to form a comparative judgment be- 
tween them. I must therefore be pardoned, (notwithstanding 
the unavoidable repetition of a few sentences already quoted,) 
for copying the whole detail in the words of Mr. Ray's ver- 
sion. 

** Nature forming, fashioning, and perfecting the parts of the 
** body, hath so brought it to pass, that they should of them- 
" selves, without any teaching, set about and perform their 
'^ proper actions : And of this I once made a great experiment, 
" bringing up a kid without ever seeing its dam. For, dissect- 
*' ing some goats great with young, to resolve some questions 
" made by anatomists, concerning the economy of nature in the 
" formation of i\iQ foetus in the womb, and finding a brisk em- 
" bryon, I loosed it from the matrix after our usual manner, 
*' and, snatching it away before it saw its dam, I brought it into 
"a certain room, having many vessels full, some of wine, some 
"of oil, some of honey, some of milk, or some other liquor; 
" and others, not a few, filled with all sorts of grain, as also 
" with several fruits, and there laid it This embryon we saw 
'^ first of all getting up on its feet, and walking as if it had 
«* heard that its legs were given to it for that purpose ; next 
'' shaking off the slime it was besmeared with from the womb; 
*' and moreover, thirdly, scratching its side with one of its 
"feet; then we saw it smelling to every one of those things 
'' that were set in the room^ and when it had smelt to them all^ 

29 
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<^ it supped up the milk : — ;Whereupon, we all for admiration 
<< cried out, seeing clearly the truth of what Hippocrates aaith, 
<Uhat the natures and actions of animals are not taught,* (but 
<< by instinct.*) Hereupon I nourished and reared this kid, 
<< and observed it afterwards not only to eat milk, but some 
<< other things that stood by it. And the time when this kid 
<< was taken out of the womb, being about the vernal equinox, 
'^ after some two months were brought unto it the tender 
<< sprouts of shrubs and plants, and it again smelling to all of 
<< them, instantly refused some, but was pleased to taste others, 
<< and after it had tasted, began to eat of such as are the usual 
<< food of goats. Perchance this may seem a small things but 
<< what I shall now relate is great. For eating the leaves and 
<^ tender sprouts, it swallowed them down, and then a while 
<< after it began to chew the cud ; which all that saw cried out 
<^ again with admiration, being astonished at the instincts and 
'< natural faculties of animals. For it was a great thing, that 
<< when the creature was hungry, it should take in the food by 
'< the mouth, and chew it with its teeth ; but that it should 
'' bring up again into the mouth that which it had swallowed 
'^down into its first stomach; and chewing it there a long 
'^ time, it should grind and smooth it, afterwards swallow it 
'^ again, not into the same stomach, but into another, seemed 
'< to us wonderful indeed. But many neglect such works of 
^^ nature, admiring only strange and unusual sights. ''t 

Mr. Ray afterwards takes notice of what he considered as a 
very remarkable circumstance in this detail, ^^ that the kid of 
<< its own accord drank milk after the manner it had done 
« in the womb ; whereas, had it once drawn by the nipple, it 
<< would hardly have supp'd the milk.'' It is evident, from 
the clause which I have here distinguished by italics^ that Ray 

* Ey Of M£t/ fltvfx^dtyet/uiir otrntn-ff, 9ni^^ i^temt wn^ Isttmc^atm f^, ^mr Zmm 
tUtikKTOi, We have here an instance of what I have elsewhere (pp. 119. 120, 
of this Volume) called a pure or unmixed instinct; for the animal certainly haf 
never smelt or tasted milk previous to its birth. The same thing may be said of 
the instinct which, by means of the sense of smell, guides tiie new-dropt huak to 
the milk concealed from its sight in the udder of the ewe.— Another iuuUsputabla 
instance of a pure instinct may be noticed in this place, as it must hare faUta 
under the observation of all my readers. It is that which directs ducklings hateli- 
ed by a hen, the first time they see a pond^ to run eagerly towards it, aoid to 
plunge into the water without hesitation, in spite of all the solicitude of thtk fa^ 
ter-mother to prevent them. This verf common occurrence appears to Imra 
Btirongly excited the wonder of Pliny, who (speaking of the instincts of the hen) 
remarks: " Super omnia est anaton ovis subditis atque ezclusis admiration prime 
Bon plan^ agnoseentis factum: M<nr incertof bcubiws solUcite convocantia: Fik 
stremo lamenta circa piscine stagna, mergenltibus se puUis wxtwrA d^ee."—- Flitt 
But, J\rat. lib. 10. cap. 55. 

t R«7> pp. 860, S51, 852. Seventh Sditioa. 
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had elearly in his view the same idea which Darwin has pro- 
posed with respect to the existence of some of the instinctive 
determinations of animals prior to the moment of birth, but 
that he did not consider them, on that account, as less worthy 
of admiration. The practical inference he draws from this 
last observation in the next sentence is not unworthy of atten- 
tion. ' *' And, therefore, in weaning young creatures, the best 
•' way is, never to let them suck the paps at all, for then they 
'< will drink up milk without any difficulty ; whereas if they 
** have suck'd, some will very hardly, others by no means, be 
'*^brought to drink. But how'* (he adds) "do the young 
^* with such fcunlity come to take the nipple, and to suck at 
** it, which they had never before been used to do ? Here we 
<< must have recourse to natural instinct, and the direction of 
*'8omfe superior cause.*' * 

The foregoing observations on the instincts of the new-born 
kid are strictly applicable to the attempts which have been 
made to account for the instincts of migratory bh*ds and fishes, 
by changes in their sensations produced by the vicissitudes of 
Ae seasons. Of these attempts I have met with none which 
seem, to me at all satisfactory; at the same time, I have no 
doebt that it is by some physical means (operating, perhaps, 
OB some additional sense or senses of which we can form no 
idea,") that the effect is accomplished, and I think it highly 
prolMible that new lights will be thrown on the subject by the 
researches of future naturalists.! But whatever success may 
attend their inquiries, the provident arrangements thus made 
for the preservation of animals must still be referred, not to 
their own foresight and sagacity, but to the wisdom and bene- 
ficence of Nature ; and the questions so nobly and philosophi- 
cally expressed by the poet will still remain, and, we may 

* Riy, p. 858. Seventh Edition. 

t From some observations made by the late Dr. Jenner, in prosecution of a 
i^Mt ioii thrown out by the celebrated John Hunter, it seems now to be com- 
idetely established, that, in the case of migrating birds, the incitine causes of mi- 
fntkm are certain periodical changes in the testes and ovaria of the male and 
nute. 

The foet is extremely curious, but offers no explanation whatever of the grand 
ttobtom: it may account for the bird's restlessness and desire to change its abode; 
tot tibe same difficulty still occurs, and only meets us in a new form. How are 
ive to explain the invariable flights of the bird towards a particular ur^enown re- 
fiea? Fpl it must not be forgotten that ita migrating instinct has at once a re* 
rnoce to a period of the season in tiie country which it leaves, and to that in the 
eomtiy for which it is bound. Of this I have no doubt that both these ingenious 
^authors were fully aware. (Observations on the Migration of Birds, by Uie late 
£dward Jenner, M. D. F. R. S. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Socie- 
ty of London for the year 1824, Part L— See also the late Mr. John Hunter's Ob- 
servations on certain parts of the Animal £}conomy.) 
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venture to predict, will for ever remain (as to their essential 
import) in all their force. 

Who bade the stork Columbus-like explore , 

Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council,, states the certain day. 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? * 

The sophistry which runs through Darwin's reasonings con- 
cerning instinct, is partly owing to the unauthorized and arbi- 
trary meaning which he has annexed to that word. 

** By a due attention to these circumstances" (he observes) 
<^ many of the actions of young animals which, at first sight, 
" seemed only referable to an inexplicable instinct, will ap- 
<< pear to have been acquired, like all other animal actions that 
" are attended with consciousness, by the repeated efforts of 
" our muscles under the conduct of our sensations or de- 
^\sires,^'i 

Our sensations and desires (it is to be observed) are admitted 
by Darwin " to constitute a part of our system, as our muscles 
" and bones constitute another part ; and hence" (says he) 
<< they may alike be termed natural or connate^ but neither of 
" them can properly be termed instinctive^ as the word »n- 
** stincti in its usual acceptation, refers only to the actions of 
<^ animals. The reader" (continues Darwin) "is entreated 
<^ carefully to attend to this definition of instinctive action^ 
" lest by using the word instinct without adjoining any accu- 
" rate idea to it, he may include the natural desires of love and 
" hunger, and the natural sensations of pain and pleasure under 
" this general term. "J 

According to this explanation, the difference of opinion be- 
tween Dr. Darwin and his opponents is chiefly verbal ; for whe- 
ther we consider the actions of animals commonly referred to 
instinct J as the immediate result of implanted determinations^ 

* Essay on Man. f Zoonom. Vol. I. p. 189. Third Edition corrected, 1801. 
X Zoonom. Vol. I. p. 188. Third Edition corrected, 1801. 
Were this very arbitary lunitation of the word Instinct adopted, we sbouM be 
forced to reject as improper, the employment of that term in the passage formerly 
quoted from Mr. Smith, in which he speaks of the instinctive perception of distance 
from the eye in certain classes of animals. (See p. 339.) The same use of die 
word occurs in various other parts of his works. " There seems," he obseiTCt 
on one occasion, ** to be in young children an instinctive disposition to bdiere 
** whatever they are told." And a few pages afterwards, ** The desire of beiDg 
'** believed, the desire of persuading, leading and directine other people eeeae to 
be the strongest of all our natural desires. It is perhaps the insHnd iipon 
which is founded the facul^ of speech, the characteristical facul^ of hmneB 
nature."— 7%««7ry of Moral SmUmenU, Vol. II. pp. 382, 884. Sixth Editioa.— 
As an authority for the usual aeeeptation of a philosophical term, Mr. Sndtk 
'Will be allowed to rank somewhat higher than Dr. Darwin. 
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or as the result of sensations and desires which are natural 
or connate^ they afford equally manifestations of design and 
wisdom in the Author of their being, inasmuch as, on both 
suppositions, they depend on causes either mediately or imme- 
diately subservient to the preservation of the creatures to 
which they belong. On both suppositions there is an infallible 
provision and preparation made by the hand of Nature for the 
effect which she has in view. 

I was glad to find that the same remark on this part of Dar- 
win's theory had been previously made by Dr. Paley. " I am 
" not ignorant*' (says he) <* of the theory which resolves in- 

^'stinct into sensation Thus the incubation of eggs 

^< is accounted for by the pleasure which the bird is supposed 
'^to receive from the pressure of the smooth convex surface of 
''the shells against the abdomen^ or by the relief which the 
'' mild temperature of the egg may afford to the heat of the 
'Mower part of the body, which is observed at this time to be 
« increased beyond its usual state. ... In this way of consider- 
''ing the Subject, sensation supplies the place of foresight ; but 
" this is the effect of foresight ; on the part of the Creator, 
''Let it be allowed, for example, that the hen is induced to 
" brood on her eggs by the enjoyment or relief which, in the 
"heated state of iier abdomen^ she experiences from the pres- 
" sure of smooth round surfaces,* or from the application of a 
"temperate warmth. How comes this extraordinary heat or 
"itching, or call it what you will, which you suppose to be the 
"cause of the bird's inclination, to be felt just at the time when 
"the inclination itself is wanted, when it tallies so exactly 
" with the internal constitution of the egg, and with the help 
"which that constitution requires in order to bring it to matu- 
"rity ? In my opinion this solution, if it be accepted as to 
"the fact, ought to increase, rather than otherwise, our admi- 
" ration of the contrivance,'** 

Through the various reasonings of the Darwinian School on 
this subject, there seems to me to run a strange inconsistency. 
On some occasions they are at pains to represent the brutes as 
little more than sentient machines, or rather as machines whose 
movements are set a-going, and are regulated by sensations ; — 



• From a comparison of the above passage in Paley's Natural Theology, with 
fame of his favourite doctrines in his Moral and Political Philosophy, the opinions 
of the eminent author seem to have undergone a very remarkable change in the 
eonne of his philosophical studies. — See what I have observed on this subject in 
tfie First Dissertation prefixed to the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
?oJ. V. pp. 200, 201, 202. I must beg leave to request the attention of the curU 
008 reader to this reference. 
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on others they seem anxious to elerate them to the rank of ra- 
tional beings. Of the former bias we have an instance in the 
theory (so acutely animadverted on by Paley) to account for 
the operations of birds in the incubation of their eggs ; of the 
latter, in the explanation which Darwin himself proposes of the 
phenomena exhibited by some of their tribes in the course of 
their periodical migrations. ^' It is probable" (he observes) 
'< that these emigrations were at first undertaken as accident 
<^ directed, by the more adventurous of their species, and leam- 
^^ed from one another, like the discoveries of mankind in 
<< navigation."* It is curious that these philosophers did not 
also refer the incubation of eggs to the lights afforded by obser- 
vation and example, aided by those supplied by tradition and 
by parental instruction ; more especially, as Darwin has cho- 
sen to explain in this way the wonderful operations of some of 
the insect tribes. << If we were better acquainted with the 
'^ histories of those insects that are formed into societies, as the 
<< bees, wasps, and ants, I make no doubt but we should find- 
' << that their arts and improvements are not so aimilu* and uni- 
<< form as they now appear to us, but that they arosoy in the 
<< same manner, from experience and tradition, as the arts of 
<< our own species ; though their reasoning is from fewer ideas, 
<' is busied about fewer objects, and is exerted with less ener- 
«gy."t 

Of the two theories, that employed by Darwin to account £br 
the incubation of eggs, is, I have no doubt, by far the nearest 
to the truth. As for the other, it is difficult to suppose that 
Darwin himself was serious when he had recourse to it as ao 
explanation of the migration of birds. When we consider the 
timid and circumscribed voyages of mankind before the inven-^ 
tion of the compass, notwithstanding all the aid derived from 
the observation of the stars, it is impossible not to wonder by 
what means Darwin conceived that migrating birds are guided* 
in returning to the same spots; or even, what leads them, at 
the moment of their departure, to direct their flight to oae 
quarter of the heavens rather than to another. It is upon him 
and his disciples that in all such matters the burden of proof 
must legitimately fall. In the meantime, while this problem 
remains unsolved, we must be allowed to retain the indispen- 
sable, though old fashioned, word Instinct. Can any thing be 
imagined more puerile, or more inconsistent with itself, than 
the aversion of the Darwinians to the use of this term, wbieh 
leads them always to avoid it, by substituting in its place some 

* Zoonom. Vol. I. p. 231. f 2So(moinU, Yol. I. pp. 256, 267. 
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Other cause implying either much less or much more sagacity, 
thin instinct is commonly understood to express ?* 

Before Bacon's time the Aristotelians were apt in explain- 
ing tbe phenomena of nature, to substitute final for physical 
causes. At present it seems to be very generally taken for 

Santedi that when a physical cause has once been discovered, 
e speculation concerning ^na/ causes or design is altogether 
superseded ; whereas, in truth, physical causes are only the 
means by which design accomplishes its ends ; or, if we nnist 

* I an ready to acknowledge at the same time, as I ha^e done upon a former 
oecaiioii, (Philosophical Essays, p. 661, Note I.) that the word instirui has some* 
times been used even by our most profound reasoners with too great a degree of 
latitude. Examples of this might be produced from M. IFAlembert and other 
eminent philosophers on the continent, as well as from our countrymen, Mr. Hume 
Md Mr. Smith ; but I shall confine myself in this note to a passage from Dr. Reid, 
in tfkich he gives the name of instmet (somewhat loosely, though very intelligi- 
Mt to erery candid inquirer) to the sudden effort we make to recover our balance 
when in danger of falling ; and to certain other instantaneous exertions which we 
niske for our own preservation in circumstances of unexpected danger.— ^e hit 
Imijt on the Active Powers, p. 174, 4to EMition. ' 

In thu particular instance I agree perfectly (excepting in one single point) with 
the following very judicious remarks long ago made by Gravesande: 

" D 7 a quelque chose d'admirable dans le moyen ordinaire dont les hommes se 
*' MTvicat. pour s'empecher de tomber: car dans le tems que, par quelque mouve- 
** ment, le poids du corps s*augmente d'une cdt^, un autre mouvement rdtablit' 
'* I'equflibre dans I'instant On attribue commun6ment la chose ^ un instinct net- 
*' furel quoiqu'il faille n^cessairement Tattribuer i un art perfection^ par I'ex- 
<*ereice. 

'*Le8 enfans ignorent absolument cet art dans les premieres ann^es de leur'vie ; 
'* ib Ttpprennent peu a pen, et s'y perfectionnent, parce qu'ils ont continuelle- 
" Beat occasion de s'y exercer ; exercice qui, dans la suite, n'exige presque pint 
« aDemie attention de leur part ; tout comme un musician remue les doigts, sui- 
'* vant les regies de l*art, pendant qu'il appergoit 4 peine qu'il y fasse le moindre 
** ittention.'* — CEuwes PhUosophiques de M. S* Gravesande, p^ 121. Second Par- 
tie. Amsterdam, 1774. 

The only thing I am disposed to object to in this extract, is that clause where 
the anthcMT ascribes the effort' in question to an art. Is it not manifestly far more 
wide of the truth to refer it to this source, than with Dr. Reid to an instinct .' 

Tha word art implies intelligence ; the perception of an end, and the choice of 
means. But where is there any appearance of either, in an operation common to 
tiie whole species, (not excluding the idiot and the insane ;) — and which is prac- 
fiwd as successfully by the brutes, as by creatures possessed of reason ? 

The acquired perceptions of our different senses, more particularly the acquired 
perceptions of the sense of seeing (so happily explained by Bishop Berkely) af- 
ford wtill more striking illustrations of the same remark. That it is in consequence 
«f experience that we learn to judge of the distances and figures of objects is 
MW imivenally acknowledged by philosophers ; but with what propriety can we 
•Kiibe this acquisition to an art in the individual, since it is invariably found in 
iw whole human race ? AU such acquisitions I would propose to call instincOot 
•CfHMiliofM, although I am aware that cavillers will object to the expression as a 
contradlctioB in terms. It seems to me, on the contrary, a simple and correct 
•tatement of the fact ; admitting, on the one hand, the influence of experience in 
produciBg the habit ; and, on tws other, keeping in view the necessity of an in- 
iliBctive determinatioB to account for the universality of the acquisition, and the 
early period of life at which it is formed. 
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still retain the scholastic phraseology, physical causes are but 
the instruments by which final causes operate. Thusi when 
Darwin has traced any of the instincts commonly ascribed to 
the lower animals to the sense of smelling, or to the ^idance 
of natural sensations and desires, he seems to have thoufrht that 
the whole effect is accounted for by the blind action of physical 
causes. It does not appear to have once occurred to him, that 
his theories in these cases, admiftinf; Ihem to he just, not only 
leave the old argument for design in all its force, but afford new 
illustrations of that harmony, unity, and comprehensiveness of 
contrivance by which the material and the intellectual worlds 
are so adjusted to each other aj to conspire in accomplisliiiig 
the same salutary purposes. 

The wisdom of naturp, as displayed in the instincts of ani- 
mals, is more particularly eonspipuous in those tribes which are 
led by instinct to associate to|;ethi-r in political communities, as 
the bee and the beaver. Here we see animals who, considered 
individually, discover but a small fle^rcc of intelligence,* con- 
spirini! tosether in the accomplishment of effi^ts astonishing 
by their magnitude, and by the complicated inj^nuity they ex- 
hibit. In surb instances, is it possible to suppose, either that 
each individual is able to form a conception of the general de- 
sign to which his labours are subservient, or that there exists 
in the community a master artist who distributes to the mem- 
bers their various tasks, and combines the exertions of all for 
their joint advantage ? The refinement of contrivance mHni- 
fested in their works, and the uniformity of their operatioiU 
from a^e to age, demonstrate completely the absurdity of both 
these conclusions. 

" It is a curious mathematical problem" [says Dr. Reid) "at 
" what precise angle the three planes which compose the bot- 
" tom of a cell in a honey-comb ought to meet, in order to 
" make the greatest saving, or the least expense, of material 
" and labour. 

'< This is one of those problems belonging to the higher 



• See the srticlei Mtille and Ciutor m Buffon'i Natural Hiatorr. In 
Fictet's TCTj inleresting accoom of his Travela in GtEst Briuin, he m_„ 
viiit be made in compan» with Sir JoMpfa Banks, to an olfl blind beavw wHeh 
Sir JoMph had kept for ten ;eui in a pond at his haiue at Spring Oroet. 1W 
cDiioui detail! he atato evince no Inconudenble ugacit; and mecunical coMtr- 
ance in accomplishing partJeular ouIb ; but (beee «nds are in no reapoct lAMi* 
vicnt to the iceomnKxIatioD ft cMifort of tha ■dnisl in iti actnal ritn^laa, al- 
though nunifeatl; parts of thoM iiratOMtte iMiDeU wUeh belooB to it in ha aoeU 
slate. The beaver, in short, uppttn bm like > KAturwhasI of a ns " 
which eihibiiB in ib teeth iDSriB tt a nChmm to otbcr IRMdi whenwitt : 
intended to co-cnpmie. 
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<< parts of mathematics, which are called problems of maxima 
*' and minima. It has beea resolved by some mathematicians, 
''particularly by Mr. Maclaurin, by a fluxionary calculiitlon, 
'' which is to be found in the Transactions of the Royal Socie- 
*' ty of London. He has determined precisely the angle re- 
** quired ; and he found, by the most exact mensuration the 
<< subject could admit, that it is the very angle in which the 
'' three planes in the bottom of the cell of a honey-comb do 
'* actually meet. 

** Shall we ask here who taught the bee the properties of so- 
'Mids, and to resolve problems of maxima and minimal 
'^ We need not say that bees know none of these things. 
" They work most geometrically, without any knowledge of 
'' geometry ; somewhat like a child who, by turning the 
** handle of an organ, makes good music without any kaow- 
" ledge of music. 

*^ The art is not in the child, but in Him who made the or- 
*^ gan. In like manner, when a bee makes its combso geome- 
'' trically, the geometry is not in the bee, but in that great 
" Geometrician who made the bee, and made all things in num- 
" ber, weight, and measure. ^^* 

* EsMSm on the Active Powers. Quarto Edition, pp. 106, 107, lOS. 

I have purposely avoided entering into any particular discussions vrith respect to 
tiie Instincts of Insects. Dr. Darwin confesses that we have a very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with their various tribes. ** Their occupations," he says, ** manner of 
" life, and even the number of their senaea^ differ from our own, and from each 
** other." (Zoonomia, Vol. I. p. 252.) For these reasons, I have confined myself 
to ■nimala which may be presumed to have been subjected to a more accurate ez- 
■ uninmtion by naturalists. 

I cannot, however, omit this opportunity of mentioning the pleasure with which 
I have read the details of the researches concerning ants, by M. Huber of Gene- 
va. His own vtrork I have not seen ; but I have read an excellent and most satis- 
factory account of it in the 20th Volume of the Edinburgh Review. My interest 
in these researches was increased by my acquaintance with the writings of his 
iUustriouB father, and by my confidence in the accuracy of an observer formed in 
tlie school of Geneva. I must notwithstanding, be allowed to express my suspi- 
cions, that the author, (or his reviewer,) has been sometimes under the influence 
of a lively fancy. This, I think, among other instaCnces, Appears in the account 

E'ven of the various modes in which the different species of ants construct their 
ibitations. ** In tracing the design of the cells and galleri^, each ant appears 
'^* to follow its own fancy. A want of accordance must, therefore, frequenUy 
** take place at the point where their works join: but they never lippeat to be em- 
'* barrassed by any difficulties of this kind- An instance is related, in which two 
" opposite walls were made of such different elevations, that the ceiling of the 
" <»ie, if continued, would not haVe rda6hec( above half way of the height of the 
" other, jfn experienced ant arrinmg at the spot 9eemed struck with the defect, 
*' and immediately destroyed the lower ceiling, built up the wall to the proper 
*' height, and formed a netv ceilme with the maferials of the former.'* (Edin- 
burgh Review, Vol. ICX. p. 149.) But the most extraordinary fact which Uie re- 
•earches of M. Huber have brought to Ught, relates to a species of large ajits, de- 
nominated by him Jimazorut who leem dealen in iomethiag analogous to owe 
i^eotrade. See Note (F.) 

36 
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Although, however, it may be confidGntly assumed, as a con- 
sequence of the foregoing considerations, that, in the proceed- 
ings of the brutes, there is a wisdom displayed which must 
be referred to a higher origin ; it is, nevertheless, indisputable, 
that individuals are left to make some. acquisitions by their 
own personal experience. ^^ It is in this manner" (as was long 
ago remarked by Mr. Hume) ^^ that they become acquainted 
<< with the more obvious properties of external objects ; and 
<< gradually, from their birth, treasure up a knowledge of the 
^^-nature of fire, water, stones, earths, heights, depths, &c. 
^^ and of the effects which result from their operation. The 
<< ignorance and inexperience of the young are here plainly 
<< distinguishable from the cunning and sagacity of the old, 
<< who have learned, by long observation, to avoid what hurt 
<< them, and pursue what gave ease and pleasure. A horse that 
<< h&s been accustomed to the field, becomes acquainted with 
<< the proper height which he can leap, and will never attempt 
<< what exceeds his force and ability. An old greyhound will 
<< trust the more fatiguing part of the chase to the younger, and 
^< will place himself so as to meet the hare in her doubles ; nor 
^< are the conjectures which he forms on this occasion founded 
<< on any thing but his observation and experience. 

<< This is still more evident" (continues the same author) 
<^ from the effects of discipline and education on animals, who, 
<' by the proper application of rewards and punishments, may 
<< be taught any course of action the most contrary to their 
<< natural instincts and propensities. It is not experience which 
<< renders a dog apprehensive of pain when you menace him, 
<< or lift up the whip to beat him ? It is not even experience 
<< which makes him answer to his name, and infer, from such 
'< an arbitrary sound, that you mean him rather than any of 
<< his fellows, and intend to call him when you pronounce it in 
<^ a certain manner and with a certain accent ?"* To what a 
degree the number and variety of these acquisitions may be in- 
creased, by placing an animal in artificial situations (by throw- 
ing obstacles, for example,* in the way of his gratifying the phy- 
sical wants and ' necessities of nature,) it is not easy to conjec- 
ture. Some interesting experiments and observations on this 
point may be found in the first volume (if I recollect right) of 
the Variitis Lit tSr aires of M. Suard.t The same thing is ex- 

* Hume'g EBMjs,.yol. 11. pp. 112» 113. Lond. 1784. 

t In gach cues, ihall we ascribe deliberation and contrivance to the brutes, or 
shall we consider their operations as the result of latent matmets developed by 
the uncommon situations in wUch they are placed ? I throw out tiUs last idea 
merely as a query, but various eircomstances might be alleged in its support One 
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emplified in the processes by which dogs, horses, birds, and 
other animals are trained to the performance of those extraor- 
dinary feats which, in all countries, form an object of favour- 
ite amusement to the multitude, and which, in some respects, 
are not unworthy of the attention of the philosopher him- 
self.* 

From these facts it appears clear to a demonstration, that 
the brutes are by no means under the guidance (any more than 
man) qf pure or unmixed instinct, and that this principle is, 
in both cases, susceptible of certain modificatioqsfrom obserra- 
tioD and experience. lam inclined, however, to think, that 
the tentative efforts of the brutes will be found, on an accurate 
examination, to be confined within very narrow limits, so that' 
two or three experiments are sufiScient to conduct them into the 
right path. In making these experiments, they are probably 
urged by some instinctive impulse, without any clear percep- 
tion of the purpose to which they are subservient ; — which pur- 
pose being once accomplished, it is not surprising that th^ ani- 
mal should persevere ever afterwards in that particular mode of 
exertion which it has found to be successfuUt 

thing u certain, that the extraordinary acquisitions of the individual are limited to 
the. eztraordinarj oecoHons which gave them birth, and contribute nothing to the 
general superiority of his intellectual powers over other animals of the same spe> 
ties. The occasions are to be ascribed to human ingenuity, no less than the ex- 
perimental exclusion of light from a pl^nt, when the physiologist wishes to ascer- 
Ida what that .element contributes to the colour, to the smell, or to the upward 
grburth of vegetables. 

* Persius, in the Prologue to his Satires, has touched with great precision upon 
the principle on which the latent powers of the lower animals are to be de- 
veloped. 

" Quis expedivit Psitaco suum x**^** 
" Picasque docuit nostra verba conari ? 
** Magister artis ingenique largitor 
*' Venter, negatas artifex sequi voces." 

I have, since I wrote the above, met with the same remark and the same quo- 
titioQ in Leibnitz. " Nee minus animalibus gubernandis prcemia prosunt, nam 
** esorienti animali alimenta prsbens, ab eo obtmebit, quodaho qui niiilo pacto ex- 
" tonerit Generals instnimentum est escae, cum parent copia ; cum abnuunt 
" denegatio. ^'« expcdinit^" &c. &c.— (Leib. Op. Tom. I. p. 167. Editio Du- 

tens.) 

I I have often been struck with this idea, on observing the efforts of a bird to 
escape from a room into which it had entered by an open window. Its efforts are, 
from the beginning, directed towards the lieht ; but its inexperience with respect 
to the nature of glass, which unites in itself an unusal combination of the qualities 
of transparency and of resistance, renders, in general, for a considerable space of 
time, these efforts abortive. The number of its experiments increases in propor- 
tkm to the number of windows, or rather in proportion to the number of panes ; 
andj on the other hand, if there were only one aperture in the walls, or if all the 
panee of glass were removed, the bird would effect its escape at the first trial, and 
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The circumstancei however, which chiefly deserves atten* 
tion in this part of our argument^ is the exclusive and incom- 
tnunicable appropriation of these acquisitions to the individual 
animal who has been led to make them. With this individual 
they all perish without being either copied by others of the 
same species, or transmitted by parental instruction to future 
generations; nay, even by this individual himself, they are 
soon entirely forgotten, if the memory and practice of theip 
are not constantly kept up by the care and discipline of man. 

It would appear, therefore, that these acquisitions, whatso- 
ever they may be, are not the result of jmy knowledge or rea- 
son in the animal, but the effect of the general principle of in- 
stinct, diversified in its appearance by the unusual circumstan- 
ces in which it operates. The only inference to which they 
lead is, that the instincts of the brutes have a certain degree of 
latitude — a certain power of accomodation to external acci- 
dents. They do not even authorize the conclusion, that the 

would afterwards pass and repass without any apprehension about the consequen- 
ces. Something analogous to this may perhaps take place in the case of beet 
and of other insects who work with geometrical regularity: — a conjectnrey which, 
if I understand him rightly, coincides in the main with Buffon*s idea. 

According to this view of* the subject, I would not reject as absurd, the well* 
imagined, and by no means improbable, story of the philosopher's mule, which is 
quoted by Oharron as a decisive proof of the reasoning powers of brutes. " lie 
'* mulct du Philosophe Thal^s, portant du'sel et traversant un ruisseau, so pica* 
*' geoit dedans avec sa charge, pour la repdre plus lege re, Tayant une fois trou- 
<* y^e telle y estant par accident tomb^; mais estant apr^s cbarg^ de laine he 8^ 
*' plongeoit plus." After mentioning a variety of similar anecdotes, re8ting^neap> 
ly on &e same sort of evidence with the foregoing, he concludes thus: " Twites 
' ■ ces choses comment se peuvent elles faire sans discours et ratiocination, con* 
"jonction, et division? C'est en estre priv^ que ne connoistre cela." — {l>e la 
Sagesse, Li v. I. chap. 8.) 

An example of what I have here supposed to be the constitution of brutes, oc* 
curs in the facility with which the human infant acquires the use of its mother 
tongue. Were the number of alphabetical sounds much greater than it is, the dif- 
ficulty of the art of articulation would be proportionally increased; nor would it 
be possible for the natives of the different regions of the globe to approximate to 
the pronunciation of each others languages, so as to become mutually intelli^ble* 
it is the limited number of vowels and of consonants which, in this instance, sc^ 
complishes that abaeissio v\fi$iiiH which is of so great Importance in the exercise 
of many of our faculties, and which is so peculiarly essentia] to the success of 
our instinctive efforts during that period of life when our experiments are made 
without any distinct perception of their object. 

Dr. Holder, in his Elements of Speech, recommends to the instructors of tbe 
deaf and dumb a general rule (evidenUy the result of his own observations) wl^h 
affords a good illustration of these remarks. " Write down p and 6, and make 
** signs to your pupil to endeavour to pronounce them, and guide him by showing 
*< him the motions of your own lips, by wMch he will, tmth a little endeavour ^ 
" stumble upon one of them.** 

The instinctive experiments of brutes are, it is probable, confined witl^ still 
narrower limits, suitable to the more contracted range of their powers, and to tli^ 
more urgent pressure of their physical Deeessities. 
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nature of the animal who possesses them is improved on the 
whole, inasmuch as the new attainments are not combined with 
pre-existent instincts, but substituted in their place ; and as the 
animal retains its hold of them when they are made, not in 
consequence of any knowledge which it has itself acquired, but 
of the constant superintendence of that Intelligent Being by 
whom they were, in the first instance, communicated. 

I shall only remark farther, before dismissing this head, that 
the comparison between Man and Brutes has been generally 
made in a very unfair and illogical manner, the reason of the 
human race being usually contrasted, not with the instincts of 
a particular species, but with the instincts of all the different 
tribes of animals, as if they were combined together in a sin* 
gle individual. We contrast man, not with the horse, the 
dog, or the beaver, but with the brutes in general ; and when 
we find any particular pc<nt in which he is surpassed by any 
one animal; we think we have succeeded in lowering his pre- 
tended superiority. Pope's view of the subject is much more 
philosophical : . 

*' The powers of all subdued by thee alone, 
'* Is not thy reason all these powers in one?'* 

Not that reason is to be considered merely as the result of a 
combination of various instincts, but as a power of a superior 
order, fitted of itself to accomplish all those multifarious ends 
to which the infinitely diversified instincts of the brutes are 
aabservient. ^ 

The superiority of reason .to instinct is in no instance more 
strikingly displayed than in those cases where it has been sup- 

esed to borrow its lights from the economy of the brutes, 
hep it does so, it is not in the way of blind imitation (a pro- 
pensity of which traces may be observed in various tribes of 
tnimals) but by seizing the principle on which the instinct ac- 
complishes its purpose, and adding it to the stock of its expe- 
rimental resources. It is remarkable, too, with I'espect to the 
imitative powers of brutes, that they seem to be exercised with 
little intention or deliberate volition on their part, and that 
they are in no case subservient to the improvement either of 
the species or of the individual. 

I must not conclude this Section without taking some no- 
tice of the instinct of the lower animals, as displayed when 
they are under the influence of parental affections. Addison 
observes, that, in some of the brutes, the instinctive affection 
of parents to their young seems 4a be even more intense and 
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violent than in rational creatures ; and, in proof of this, quotes 
a fact which that amiable author would probably have been 
prevented from introducing, by the circumstances of cruelty 
it records, had it not been ^r the intereiting and striking point 
of view in which it places one of the most astonishing classes 
of phenomena exhibited to our observation, — I mean the in- 
stinctive attachment of the lower animals to their young, and 
the instinctive care they take of their preservation. " A person 
" well-skilled in dissections opened, a bitch, and as she lay in 
"the most exquisite tortures, offered her one of her young 
"puppies, which she immediately fell a-licking, and, for the 
" time, seemed insensible of her own pain. - On the removal, 
" she kept her eye Axed on it, and began a wailing sort of cry, 
" which seemed rather lo proceed from the loss of her young 
" one than the sense of her own torments." 

To examine the economy of nature in the phenomena of the 
lower animals, and to compare their instincts with the physical 
circumstances of their external situation, forms one of the 
finest speculations of Natural History ; and yet it is a specula- 
tion to which the attention of the natural historian has seldom 
been directed. Not only BuSbn, but Ray and Derham have 
passed it over slightly ; nor indeed do I know of any one who 
has made it the object of a particular consideration but Lord 
Karnes in a short appendix to one of bis Sketches. The ap- 
pendix is entitled, Concerning the Propagation of Animals, and 
the Care of their Progeny ; and it contains, among various 
mistakes and'hasty.conclusions, some pleasing remarks con- 
cerning the benevolent wisdom of Providence, as displayed in 
its superintending care of the brute creation. 

How far the feelings of the brutes towards their o9*spriug 
are analogous to what we experience in our own case, it is im- 
possible to determine. It is probable, I think, that they differ 
more widely than we might be apt to conclude on a superficial 
view of the subject. But whatever conclusions Philosophy may 
lead us to form on this point, it is certain that nothing can be 
more pleasing than to indulge that illusion of the imagination 
which assimilates, in our apprehensions, their parental affec- 
tions to ours, and inspires us with a sjmpathetic interest in all ■ 
their little concerns, while they are under the influence of thu 
amiable instinct. On no occasion whatever do we feel ourselrea 
so strongly tempted to apply to the operations of Instinct, thai 
remarkaole expression of Aristotle's, in which he calla them 

What leads me to suspect that the feelings of the brutet to- 
wards their young are essentially different from ours, is chieSy 
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thki, that, in all their various tribes, as soon as the end of the 
parental affection is accomplished, the connexion ceases entire- 
ly; and there is no reason to think, that the members of the 
same family retain any memory of their former attachment, 
or even that they are able to distinguish each other from other 
individuals of the same species. The contrast between this cir- 
eamstance, and what we experience in our own species^ gives 
the chief beauty to the following passage in Thomson, the con- 
cluding line of which it seems to me impossible for any person 
who has ever experienced either the parental or the filial af- 
fection to read without emotion. — It is part of his description 
of the last lesson given by the parent birds to their young 
when teaching them to fly. 



cc 



Down before them fly 



*< Tilt parent ^ideB, and chide, exhort, command, 

'* Or push them off. — The surging air receivea , 
' " The plumy burden, and their self-taught wings 
. ** "Winnow the waving element On ground 

." Alighted, bolder up again they lead 

" Farther and farther on the lengthening flight, 

** Till vanish'd every fear, and every power 

** Rous'd into life and action, light in air 

** Th' acquitted parents see their soaring race, 

V And once rejoicing never know them more." 

What renders this circumstance in the economy of the 
bnites, if possible, still more wonderful, is a remark of Addi- 
son's, of the justness of which there can be no doubt ; that 
"the love of the parent may be lengthened out beyond its usu- 
"al tine if the preservation of the species require it, as we 
«iQay see in birds that drive away their young as soon as they 
'^are able to get their livelihood, but continue to feed them if 
**tkey are tied to the nest, or confined within a cage, or by 
"my other mean« appear to be out of a condition of supplying 
- *^ their own necessities. ''* 

* l%i0 remark of Addiaoa'a affords me an opportimx^ •f animadverUng, once 
for an, on those numerous passages in which Darwin infers, from the modmcation 
of an instinct by external circumstances, that the supposed instinct has really no 
'COlenee. In this inference he proceeds on the general principle, that all in- 
ilhets are neeessary in their operation, and therefore cannot be modified by acci- 
denial cauaef. From this principle it would follow, that the cases mentioned by 
Addlion demonstrate the attachment of birds to their young not to be instinctive; 
vbereaa, in truth, they afford very stronig and striking illustrations of the contrary 
eoncJaaion. 

' Of ihe passages here alluded to in Darwin's section on the Instinct, the follow- 
ing extracts will convey a sufficient idea. *' This torpid state of swallows is tes^ 
" tiftad by innumerable evidences, both of ancient and modem names. Aristotle, 
*' speaiking of swallows, says. They paas into wanner climates in winter, if aucb 
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SECTION SECOND. 

In what then, it may be asked, does the diSereDce between 
Mao and the Brutes consist 7 Do their faculties differ from 
each other in degree only, or is there an esseatial difference be- 
tween the rational and the animal natures ? 

On this point philosophers have in general been disposed to 
run into extremes, and none more remarkably than the French 

Shilosophera during the course of the two last centuries ; the 
isciples' of Des Cartes allowin;; no one faculty to belong to 
man and brutes in comTnon, and considering the latter in the 
light of mere machines ; while the prevailing creed of the pre- 
' sent race of French materialists leads to the rejection of every 
theory which professes to discriminate the rational soul from 
the animal principle of action. 

Mr. Addison appears to me, from various passages in the 
Spectator, to have entertained some vague and not vpry conais' 
tent notions on this question, but, on the whole, approaching 
more nearly to those of Des Cartes than of any other philoso- 
pher. " There is not," (he observes, No. 120. ) " in my opiu- 
" ion, any thing more mysterious in nature than this instinct 
" in animals, which thus rises above reason, and falls infinitely 
"short of it It cannot be accounted for by any properties in 
" matter ; and, at the aame time, works after so odd a mannerj 
" that one cannot think it the faculty of an intellectual being. 
« For my own part I look upon it as upon the principle of 
" gravitation in bodies, which is not to be explained by any 
" known qualities inherent in the bodies themselves, nor from 
"any laws of mechanism ; but according to the notions of the 
"greatest philosophers, is an immediate impression from the 
" first Mover, and the divine energy acting in the creatures. '* 
Id the following paper he expresses himself thus : — " As the 



" wliere tbej di 

" Hence Ihnr MdgntkKu cuinot depend on ■ nntsamy tiutowf, as the eat ' 
" gittioiu thenualret tn not neeatary." — Zoonotnia, Vol. I. pp. 2SS, SSL 

" All iMidi of nin^ cui eziMiii the dimatei where they ueprodaced;71i^ 
" are ubject b umt nu^ntioiu to the mme accident! and difficulties that mm- 
" kind are mbjeet to in naFigation: .Hie Hme ipeciea of birde migrate from kmU 
" countriea, and are raident Id otbera. From all Iheae circunutaneea, it appMfl, 
" that the miKiationi of bird* are not produced by a neeettan/ ituliutt, but M* 
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"diflFerent principles which act in different animals cannot be^ 
** called Reason, so when we term it Instinct, we mean some- 
** thing we have no knowledge of. To me it seems the ira- 
<< mediate direction of Providence, and such an operation of 
<^the Supreme Being as that which determines all the portions 
** of matter to their proper centres." 

The opinions of the ancient stoics seem to have differed still 

less on this point, from the Cartesian theory. This we learn 

firom a passage in Plutarch, in which it is stated as a doctrine 

^ of that sect with respect to animals, v iv/tao-fixt, uxx* ttTotut 

fkntt^f, ** That brutes do not feel anger, but appear to feel it ; 
"that they are not afraid, but appear to be afraid ; that they 
**do not see, but appear to see."* 

It is from Des Cartes, however, that this doctrine has derived 
its chief celebrity in modern times, and it is principally to the 
influence of his name that we must ascribe its prevalence both 
in France and England in the earlier part of the last centnry.t 
For a considerable number of years past, the French philoso- 
phers in general have gone into the opposite extreme, and have 
employed their ingenuity in attempting to account for the boast- 
ed superiority of man, by accidental circumstances in his bodi- 

* PIvtarch, de Solertia Animalium. 

t The great Pascal is said by Baillet to have esteemed this theory as the most 
Tilnble part of the Cartesian Philosophy; probably on account of the easy solu- 
tioa it afforded of the apparent sufferings to which the lower animals are subject 
" Aa reste cette opinion des automates est ce que M. Pascal estimoit le plus dans 
" It philosophie de M. Des Cartes.** — Baillet Vie de Descartes, Tom. II. p. 537. 

Not having access at present to the works of Baillet, I quote this on the au- 
liiori^ of Bayle. See his Dictionary, Article Gomezius Pereira. In proof of 
the futh attached to it by Father Malebranche, the following anecdote is told, on 
ilw authority of Fontenelle, by one of his intimate friends, in the Merewre de 
fnmte for July 1757. ** M. de Fontenelle contoit qu'un jour ^tant aM6 voir 
** Malebranche aux PP. de I'Oratoire de la Rue St. Honor^, une grosse chienne 
"de la maison et qui etoit pleine, entra dans la salle oh ils se promenoient, vint 
• ''eareaser le P. Malebranche, et se rouler k sea pieds. Aprds quelques mouve- 
" mens inutiles pour la chasser, le philosophe lui donna un grand coup de pied, qui 
" fit jetter ^ la chienne un cri de douleur, et k M. de Fontenelle un cri de com- 
** pasaion." " Eh quoi," (lui dit froidement le P. Malebranche) " ne savez 
" Tons pas bien que cela ne sent point ?** 

Ob tlua point the opinion of Malebranche appears to haVe undergone a change 
ID the progress of his studies; for in the earlier part of his life he certainly be- 
Geving that animals were sentient beings. We are told, that when pressed in 
eonyeraation by some of his friends with the sceptical objections to the justice of 
God drawn from the sufferings of the brutes, the goodf Fatiber replied, " Ap* 
" paremment ils ont mang^ du foin d^fendu.*' — ^This conversation, we may pre- 
Mme, took place before hie was acquainted with the works of Des Cartes. 

With respect to this question of Automatism, Fontenelle, a zealous Cartesian, 
bad tiie good sense to dissent openly from the system of his master, and even to 
e aiiieiw hia approbation of the sarcastic remark of La Motte, '< que cette opin- 
•*«ioa mat lea animaux ^toit une debimeke du raisonnement.** 

31 
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]y or^nizalion, or in his exteroal coDdilion. Of these theo- 
ries the following passage from Helvetius will be a suffiGteot 
specimen : — 

"Many pieces" (says this amusing, though paradoxical 
writer) "have been published on the souls of beasts. They 
"have been alternately denied and allowed the faculty of 
"thinking. But perhaps a research sufficiently accurate has 
" not yet been made into those difierences between the nature 
" of man and that of the other animals, from whence the inferi- 
*< ority of what is called the soul of the latter is derived. The 
" following considerations seem to go far towards an explana- 
" tion of the phenomenon : 

" Isi, The feet of all quadrupeds terminate either ia horn, 
" as those of the ox and the deer ; or in nails, as those of the 
"dog and the wolf ; or in claws, as those of the Hon and the 
" cat. This peculiar organization of the feet of these animals 
" deprives them not only of the sense of touch, considered as a 
" channel of information wiih respect to external Objects, hut 
" also of the dexterity requisite for the practise of mechaaical 
" arts. 

" 2d, The life of animals in general being of a shorter dura- 
" tion than that of man, does not permit them to make so many 
" ohaervations, nor to acquire so many ideas. 

" 3d, Animals being better armed and better clothed hy na- 
" ture than the human species, have fewer wants, and, conse- 
" quently, fewer motives to stimulate and to exercise their in- 
" vention. If the voracious animals are more cunning than 
"others, it is because hunger, ever inventive, inspires them 
" with the art of forming stratagems to surprise their prey. 

" 4th, The lower animals compose a society that flies from 
" man, who, by the assistance of weapons made by himself^ is 
" become formidable to the strongest amongst them. 

" 5M, Man is the most proliGc and versatile animal upon 
" earth. He is horn and lives in every climate, while many of 
<* the other animals, as the lion, the elephant, and the rhinc^ 
« ceros, are found only in a certain latitude ; and the more 
" any species of animals capable of making observationB ii 
" multiplied, the more ideas and ingenuity it is likely to pot- 
" sess." 

" But some may ask," (continues Helvetius,} '* why moo- ; 
" keys, whose paws are nearly as dexterous as our bsnda, do ' 
" not make a progress equal to that of man 7" — " A variety of 
" causes" (he observes) " conspire to retain them in that state 
" of inferiority in which we find them. 1st, Men are mora 
" multiplied upon the earth. 2d, Amongtfae diflerent speeiei 
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*' of monkeys there are few whose strength can be compared 
" to that of man, and, accordingly, they form only a fugitive 
'* society before the human species. 3flf, Monkeys being fru- 
" giverous, have fewer wants, and therefore less invention than 
" man. 4/A, Their life is shorter ; and, finally, The organical 
^^ disposition of their bodies keeps them, like children, in per- 
'< petual motion, even after their desires are satisfied. In con- 
'* sequence of this last circumstance they are not liable to en- 
" nui ; which ought to be considered (as I shall prove after- 
" wards) as one of the principles to which the human mind 
<<owe8 its improvement. 

" By combining" (he adds) ^' all these difierences between 
" the nature of man and of beasts^ we may understand why 
'< sensibility and memory, though faculties common to man and 
'< other animals, are, in the latter, only sterile qualities."* 

It is not a little surprising that, in this theory, Helvetius 
takes no notice of the want of language in the lower animals, — 
a faculty without which the multiplication of individuals could 
contribute nothing to the improvement of the species. Nor is 
this want of language in the brutes owing to any defect in the 
organs of speech, as sufficierily appears from those tribes which 
are possessed of the power of articulation in no inconsiderable 
a degree. It plainly indicates, therefore, some defect in those 
higher principles which lay the foundation of the use of artifi- 
cial signs. But of this subject more fully afterwards. 

Among these different considerations stated by Helvetius, 
Hie first alone seems to me to deserve any particular attention. 
When to the indispensable necessity of the sense of touch for 
the examination of external objects, we add the beautiful me- 
chanism of the hand, which Aristotle justly calls ^* the instru- 
ment of instruments,^^ and without which the practice of many 
of the arts of life would be quite impossible, it is not wonder- 
ful that such a writer as Helvetius should have been led to con- 
clude, that ^Mf the wrist of a man had been terminated by the 
'' )ioof of a horse, the species would still have been wandering 
" in the forest, "t Nor is Helvetius the only philosopher who 
has adopted this conclusion. It has found its way even into the 
speculations of some English metaphysicians, and among those 
of France (with a few exceptions) it has long formed an es- 
tablished article of faith. Bu£fon himself, at a still earlier period 
than Helvetius, carried it so far as to found on it an argument 

* DeP Esprit, pp. 2, 3. 

t Si la Nature au lieu de mains et de doigts flexibles eat termini nos poignets 
pur an pied de cheval, qui doute que les homines ne fussent encore errants dans les 
lor^tB comme de« troupeaiix fugitifs ? — De l^ Esprit, p. 2. 
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against the practice of swaddling infants. ^' By this means'^ 
(he sayi«) " we prevent them from using the hand for six op 
'^ seven weeks after birth, and retard the improvement of 
'* the sense of feeling, from which we derive all our know- 
" ledge." ** One man" (he adds) ** excels another in genius 
<< and ability, perhaps only because he has been permitted the 
^' unrestrained use of this sense at an earlier period." He ap- 
plies the same idea to other animals, and observes, that '< tho^e 
'^ who have hands (such as apes) have most sagacity ; and^ in 
<^ general, that their attainments seem to be proportioned to 
<^ their capacity of examining the qualities of objects. The ele- 
<^ phant, for example, the most sagacious of brutes, possesses in 
<^ his trunk* an organ of touch inferior only to the human, 
^' hand ; whereas fishes, whose bodies are covered with scales^ 
<< are the most stupid of animals. Serpents are less so, because, 
^^ though their skin be hard and scaly, they can acquire a more 
^< perfect knowledge of the form and other properties of bodies 
" by twisting round them."t 

In order to form a judgment of this celebrated doctrine^ 
(which was evidently suggested by the philosophy which teach- 
es that all our knowledge is derived from our sensations) it is 
proper to attend to the distinction between the perfection of the 
arts, and the perfection of the individual ; two things which 
are so far from always keeping pace together, that the same 
causes which advance the one are frequently found to counter- 
act the progress of the other. The progress of the arts, ibr ex- 
ample, supposes the division and subdivision of labour ; but it 
is in situations where this is carried to the greatest length that 
the mind of the individual is the most debased. The progress 
of the arts, too, supposes a number of external advantages, — 
materials on which art is to operate, and tools to be employed 
in its operations. But the intellectual powers of the individu- 
al, so far from requiring to be cherished by the liberality of 
nature, are most completely unfolded in circumstances where 
she has been sparing of her gifts. Thus the arts must remain 

* It is accordingly distinguished in Latin by the same word. ** Manus** (nyi 



Cicero) " etiam data elephanto."— i)e J\'\U. Dear. 2. 47. At the extremity oi 
proboscis there is an appendage in form of ajmger, which the animal uses in li^ 
ing hold of small objects. Some of those which have been publicly exhibited k 
England have been taught to take up with this finger a sixpence from the floori 
to draw the bolt of a door ; and even to untie a simple knot upon a piece of cora* 

I am assured, by the best authority, that the elephant, in his wild state, ia by aa 
means entitled to a high rank among animals in point of sagacity, and that die fi^ 
culty by which he is chiefly distinguished above others^ is his extraordinary docOilj 
or susceptibility of discipline. 

t Hisiore JVaturelle, Tome IIL pp. 262^ 263. Seeonde Edition, (k Parii, 
17S0.) 
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in a comparatively low state where iron is unknown ; but the 
want of this powerful auxiliary only stimulates invention and 
ingenuity to supply its place by greater manual dexterity ; — 
much in the same manner in which a person, who has the mis- 
fortune to lose one of his hands, is soon able to apply the oth- 
er to almost every purpose which he was formerly accustomed 
to accomplish by means of both. 

Suppose for a moment, that, in our species, tlie wrist had 
been terminated by a hoof like that of a horse, what would 
have been the consequence ? That the acquaintance of the in- 
dividual with the properties of bodies must have been extreme* 
ly limited, and that the arts must have remained in a state of 
comparative infancy, cannot possibly be denied. Nor are these 
the only disadvantages under which he would have laboured. 
A considerable part of life must necessarily have been employ- 
ed in learning to supply the defects of his original perceptions, 
by companng them together, and correcting them by each oth- 
er; and, of course, much of the time would have been lost, 
which is at present devoted to his intellectual improvement, 
lad to the culture of the useful or elegant arts. But he would 
have been still a Man, in possession of all the faculties and 
powers which are characteristical of his nature, and would have 
attained in part, by experience and by the resources of his own 
mind, those advantages which other men enjoy in consequence 
of the use of the hand. Nay, his invention and ingenuity be- 
ing 80 forcibly excited at an earlier period of life, perhaps some 
of his intellectual powers might have been more early display- 
ed from, the multiplication of his necessities. 

In confirmation of these observations, we may renr.ark, that 
instances now and then occur of persons born without hands, 
who yet are not inferior in their mental attainments to the 
rest of their species. One very remarkable example of this oc- 
curred in the earlier part of the last century, in a German (of 
the name of Buckingerj) who was carried about this country, 
and exhibited as a curiosity. He was brought into the world 
without either legs or arms, and j^t contrived, by means of a 
small cleft or fork in one of his stumps, to perform on several 
musical instruments, and both to write and to draw with the 
most consummate neatness of execution. A beautiful speci- 
men of his ingenuity in this last way, is preserved in the Coun- 
cil-Chamber of Edinburgh, and is attested to have been his 
own genuine performance by several gentlemen who were then 
in ofiBce as magistrates, and were eye-witnesses of the fact. 

Two very curious examples of the same sort fell under the 
observations of Montaigne, and are recorded in his Essays. 
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" I saw t'other day at my own home" (siys he) *' a little fel-? 
'Mow, a native of Nantes, borD without arms, who has m 
" well disciplined his feet to perform the servicea hia handi ., 
" should have done him, that in reality hit feet have, in a great ' 
" measure, forgot their natural office. Moreover, he calls them 
" his hands ; he cuts with them, charges and discharges a pii- 
"tol, threads a needle, sews, writes, puts off his hat, comba 
" his head, plays at cards and dice; and all this with as much 
"dexterity as any body; and the money I gave him he carrioi) "^ 
« away in his foot as we do in our hand." ' 

" I knew another, who, when he was but a lad, flourished a 
" two-handed sword and a halbert, merely by the twisting and c 
"turning of his neck for want of hands; tossed them into ths i 
*' air and catched them again, darted a dagger, and cracked t '' 
" whip as well as any wagonner in France." * 

To these facts I have to add another, of which I can spealf 
from my own personal knowledge. It is the case of a young 
woman of Someisetshire, (her name was Beffin,) who spent se- 
veral months in Edinburgh many years ago, and who, I be- 
lieve, is still alive. In one very important respect her oatural 
disadvantages were still greater than Buckinger's, for she had 
nothing annlogous to that cleft or fork in one of hia stumps, of 
which he seems to have made so much use in bis tnechanical 

* Monlaigne's EsBays, Book I. Cbip, uii. See TruiBlBtinn bj Mr. Cotton. A 
bcl of the BBins kind with the laBt is mentioned bf Gwpar Schott, ■ Iwracd ntd 
Verj iagenioUB JeBuit of the seventeenth centiuT- 

" n y ■ eu deB hommea eans braB, chez qui ce vies dc coDfainiitiOD {toil eon- 
" penBc par line dexterity merveilleuse des piedi, del tpiules, &c, Ambroin 
" PtT6 parte d'un hoimne tie 40 ans, sans bras, vu k Parii, et qui avec les £pia- 

" petidu." — A^lict MaiioraUe da Ouvraga de Giupar Stiuitt, i Fuii, ITBS, 
p. 89. 

Ambroise Pmi, the author here referred to, waB a celebrated tnttomkt of tlw 
■iiteenth centiity. The aegiee of credit due to hia teiitiiiionj may be iufBTTBd 
from bis holding ibe office of surgeon to the king, under the Bucceesive reini of ■ 
Hency II. Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. 

The learned translator (Mr. Johnaton) of Beckman's History of IilTBntkiQS hM 
quoted &om Camerarius an account of one Thomas Schweiket, bom at Halla la 
Swabia, in the year 15SG. Of this peraon, who was bom without amw, CwdbT*- 
rius assures us Ihal he not only saw him write, but make pens with Ui faat 
" Nam cum in editiore ioco, qui ^quaret altiludinem tabulffi, in qua esculeat* ap- 
" po»ila erant, conaediaset, apprehenso pedihua euitro, sclndebat pinem, ot """" 
" cibos; pedes ea poalea, nee noa et potum; veluti manua, ori porrifebutt 
" racto prandio pedibua ptngebat, nobis omnibus videntibus, tarn elegante* 
" Dai liletai ic Germanicas, ut exempla earuni, qusai rem htBolitair ~ ~** 
" laineremiu. Fastulantibus eiiam nobis, cultelloparabatcalunoi ad 
" aptiaBimCia, qnoa poatea nobia donabat" 

To the same tmulator we ace indebted for * reference to a work, in vridcb 

aayi there are several olber inslancea of the same kind, lite book ii entitlM), 



" MonHrontm Hitteria MemorabilU a J«mmt Owrgie Sehmkw a Gro^aitn 
••filie, Fiancorurti, 160»."— Note (6.) 
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bperatidkiB. She wts Accordingly reduced to the necessity 
{particularly in the execution of her needle-work, in which she 
eminently excelled,) to employ her mouth, her tongue, and her 
teeth. In performing the operations of writing and of draw* 
ing^ she guided her pen or her pencil by pressing it between 
tier cheek and her right shoulder. Her intellectual powers 
SMned to me far above the ordinary level, and the expression 
tf her eountenance (in particular of her eye) was good-humour- 
fed and cheerful, yet thoughtful and interesting. 
. In order to weaken the force of the argument which I am 
disposed to found on these details, it may perhaps be urged, 
I Vbt snch individuals as I now refer to have enjoyed the socie- 
' If c^ their fellow-creatures, and have derived their intellect- 
tel aceomplishments from a communication with Mem, not 
bom their own personal experience. But do not many of the 
imtes enjoy the society of man, and in what instance have 
Ijiey profited by his instruction, or even learned to copy after 
nis example? It may be said that they are prevented from 
doing so by the diversity of their natures ; but, if this be the 
ease, whence is it that man has derived so many hints from the 
cbsenration of their instincts, as to e^ive some degree of plau- 
libility to those theories which ascribe to this circumstance the 
orif^n of some of the most useful arts of human life ? 

This last consideration, by the way, seems to me to afford 
One of the most palpable proofs of the essential distinction be- 
tween man and brutes, that, though admitted to a constant and 
iitaiiliar observation of human arts, they seem perfectly inca- 
)fMe of deriving any advantage from what is exhibited to their 
lenses* The existence of many of them is rendered more 
comfotlable by human ingenuity, yet none of them is capable 
• of imitating the arts of which they have felt the utility from 
experience. Many of the domestic animals, for example, love 
artificial heat; and it is said that monkeys, even in their wild 
vtate, have been seen to assemble round fires which had been 
kindled by men. But none of them ever learned the simple 
irt of throwing in a faggot of wood to keep these fires alive. 
The dog himself, one of the most sagacious of animals, who 
lias an opportunity every day of witnessing our cookery, and 
^ho lives in general on food prepared by the fire, was never 
bbserved in a single instance to broil a morsel of raw flesh by 
laying it on the coals. Slight as this barrier may appear be- 
iween the animal and rational nature, it seems to be perfectly 
ineuronquntable ; and, indeed, when we reflect on the mischiefs 
which might be produced by a rash management of so danger-^ 
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008 ux element, we shall see ibundint reason to idmire that 
wise atrnngenieot which, among the vrtious inhabitants of tha 
earth, has coDfioed the use of it exclusively to onr own spe- 
cies. 

The opinion which I have now been combating ia not peca- 
liar to the philosophers of modern France. From the memo* 
rabilia of Xenophon it appears that it was current amonj; the 
sophists of antiquity; and the answer which Socrates gives to 
it IS as philosophical and satisfactory as any thing that eouM ' 
possibly be advanced in the present improved state of the sci- 
ences. 

" And canst thou doubt, Aristodemus, if the gods take «re 
** of Man } Hath not the privilege of an erect form faeeo be- 
"stowed on him alone? Other animals, indeed, they have 
"provided with feet by which they may remove froa one 
" place to another ; but to man they have also given the use of " 
« the hand. A tongue hath been bestowed on every other kq- 
« imal ; but what animal except man hath the power of makiog 
"his thoughts intelligible to others? 

" Nor is it with respect to the body alone that the gods have 
" shown themselvea bountiful to man. Who seeth not that he 
" is as it were a god in the midst of this visible creation ? so 
<' far doth he surpass all animals whatever in the endowments 
*'of his body and his mind. For if the body of the ox had 
"been joined to the mind of man, the invention of the latter 
** would have been of little avail to him, while unable to ex^ 
« cute his purposes with facility. Nor would the human form 
« have been of more use to the brutes, so long as he remain- 
" ed destitute of understanding. But In thee, AristodemaSf 
" hath been joined to a wonderful soul, a body no lesa won-. 
"derful; andsayest thou after this, — The gods take no eara 
<'ofme? What wouldst thou then more to convinee thee of 
"their care?"* 

A very remarkable passage to the same purpose oceur* in 
Galen's Treatise de Usu Partium. " But, as of all animali) . 
" man ii the fvisest, so hands are well fitted for the purpom 
" of a wise animal. For it is not because he had handa thai * 
" he is therefore wiser than the rest, ss Anaxagoras alleged f ' 
"but because he was wiser than the rest, that he had ther^'j_^ 
" fore bands, as Aristotle has most wisely judged. NeithW'^l 
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'< was it his hands, but his reason, which instructed man in the 
<^ arts. The hands are only the organs by which the arts are 
** practised." * 

These general considerations seem sufficiently to prove, that 
the powers of the Human Understanding do not admit of com- 
parison with the instincts of the lower animals; the difference 
between them being a difference, not in degree, but in kind. 
Perhaps, this is the single instance, in which that regular gra- 
dation, which we every where else observe in the universe, 
fails entirely. The fact is the more striking, as it fails only 
with respect to the human mind; for the bodily organization 
of man is distinguished from that of some of the brutes, by 
characteristics which it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to de- 
fine. But this only places in a more conspicuous point of 
riewy those intellectual prerogatives to which he owes the un- 
disputed empire of the globe ; and which open to him a bound- 
less prospect of progressive improvement, amid tribes doom- 
ed apparently to retain for ever their primeval rank in the 
scale of being. 

SECTION THIRD. 

Still, however, the metaphysical (or rather the logical) 

Suestion recurs : What are the particular faculties belonging to 
Ian, which are denied entirely to the Brutes ? 
In considering this question, it is proper always to remem- 
"ber, that the degree of evidence which it 13 possible for us to 
attain, is, from the nature of the subject, far from being com- 
plete. In the case of our own species, we can jt^dge of the in- 
tellectual powers of other men, not only from the appearances 
of intelligence exhibited in their conduct, but from the direct 
information which they themselves are qualified to convey to 
us of the operations of which they are conscious. But, in the 
case of the brutes, all that we know of their nature is collect- 
ed from outward signsy which are frequently obscure and 
equivocal ; and which, in no instance whatever, afford the same 
satisfactory information we possess concerning the capacities 
of the human race. Where their external actions resemble 
those of man, we are naturally disposed to refer them to the 
Hme causes. When a dog howls, for example, in coAse- 

2uence of a blow, we conclude that he feels pain. When he 
iwns upon his master, after a long absence, we conclude that 

* G«len» de Us. Pari^ 1 1 c. 3. 
32 
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his apparent flow of affection is founded on something; analo- 
gous to the power of memory. But still these inferences are 
not made with the same certainty as those we form concerninf; 
the powers of rational beings, who, by describing to us what 
passes within them, can afford ua an opportunit' uf r^omparing 
their intellectual phenomena with our own. > t ■ "t'l-^tandinft 
however, this circumstance, (which must be r'lc'vi :o invali- ; 
date, to a certain degree, the force of our av k: ret ',,) we ara ! 
justified, I think, in adopting the foregoin ' ■.:>:.C'<isions, by j 
the received maxim in natural philosophy, r,-,; ;iir,ilar eSeetl ' 
are to be ascribed to similar causes. And ;! h vr this princi- , 
pie that we are entitled, in my opinion, to vcjccl is unphiloao- 
phical the Cartesian theory, which repr enb ne brutes U 
mere machines. One thing is certain, th ' '' .s all the efi- 
dence which the nature of the subject p ; and that, if ; 

we deny its legitimacy, we put an ei (c« to Uie in* , 

quiry.* 

• In ihe greater ptrt of the following paasj, ■ . i- .,■ jppeara to me to t«i- 
■on soundly- The analogy he mentions toi- ' ■'■ .i->se of it, between chemi- 
cal affinities, and what he calls aaimitl rr--- .jo hypothetical to deaem 
much aitentioD, Nor should I have lb<- . , i . t':i while to take notice of it 
here, had it not been for the respect "■ .'i)<. > ]S< '/ due to the cODiecturea, how- 
cier fanciful, of ao illustrious an ai- ' .i 

*' L' Analogic est fondi^esur la ■ ro! In .1 , ,e lea choses aemblables ont dea cut ■ 
>' sesdumi!megeQre,elpTDdui'- • .•-. - jeSets, Flm la similitude est parfiuM, 
>• plus grande est celte probal' '. .-' nous jugeonaaana aucun doute, quedM 

>' £tres pourvus Jesineme<> \:utant lea m£mea ehoeea et commni^aNl 

" enaemble, ^prouvent I' .. ■ .aations, et sont mm par lea rnfmas d*«a. 

" la probabilite que I ,ji se rapprochent de noua par lenn orpuMii 

■• ont dea sensations .1 nStres, quoiqu'un peu infe rieure i Mile qd 

** est relative aux ' .btre espdce. est encore excesBLVcment gnDde^at 

" il a fallu touts ,a prijug^s religieui, pour fiire penser i. quelqina 

" "h:'. j,.f r..|o .aux soot de purs automateg. La probability de 1 ai- 

^'I'-,>^.- . . ) 'I'r.-;;'. I'Ott, k meaure que la similitude dea organea avee lo 

nS< i~ ' ni-i? I. rr :il< •st loujoura tr^ b forte, me me pour lei inseclea- E> 
.1^- '- 'ne .updce, ex^culer des choBCB fort fompliqufesexact'' 

'; t :i all id mGme maniire, de generations en g£n£rations et aans \ta avmi V' 
« prises; on est porti it croire qu'ila agiaaent par une sorte d'afiinit£, analocn* ■ 
" celle qui rapprocbe lea moUcutea det ciiBtaui, mais qui ae m^lant au aentimHt 
■• attache ^ loute organisation animale, produit avec la regularity dea comUnU- ' 
'• sons chimiques, dea Combinaiaons beaucoup plus aingulieres: On ponrroit pM>^ 
" £lTe nommer affinile animaie ce melange des afiinil^s^lectirea et duaentimwb , 
" Quoiqii'il existe beaucoup d'analogie entre t'orpanisation des plantea et cell* ' 
<■ des animaux; elle ne me pardit pas cependanl Buffiaante pour Entendre uixv^ 
<■ g^tauK li faculty de senlir; comme rien n'autoriae i la leur refiuer." — rTtHJ 
Pkileiaphique »w U» Probabililet, pp. 203, 204. 

Id thia comparison of the regular and complicated operations of certain iiianrfci 
to the reguiaritj of those chemical combinations which are exhibited in the {&»' 
nomena of crystal liintion, Laplace goes, perhaps, a tittle farther than sotud pl^ 
losophy warrants; but his hypotbeaia of animal affiniliei is not without iti v*lw, 
aa it sfforda a decisive proof of the contempt with which he regarded that (hmoij 
which would represent the ingenuity displayed in the works of some of tlw ' 
tribes, as analogous to the mecbanical arts of the human apeciea, and 
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Proceeding, then, on the maxim now mentioned, we must 
allow to the brutes the powers of sensation, perception, and 
memory. Whether they possess the power of recollection, is 
more doubtful. If some of the more sagacious of them do, it 
is certainly in a very inconsiderable degree. That Ihey are 
not wholly destitute of the faculty of conception, we may in- 
fer from this that some of them appear to dream, and to be af- 
fected with absent objects as if they were present. And that 
something very analogous to the associating principle takes 
place in their minds, is evinced by numberless phenomena. 
Among these it is sufficient to mention the means which are 
employed in teaching bears to dance, by making them move 
on heated floors to the sound of musical instruments ; and in 
training horses to military service, by combining the idea of 
their food with the noise of the drum. We must too, in my opin- 
ion, allow them some degree of art, or a capacity of employ- 
ing simple combinations of means to accomplish particular ends. 
Thisy indeed, will be disputed by some theorists ; but, in the 
present argument, I am rather disposed to ascribe to them too 
much than too little ; for granting all that has ever been 
claimed in their favour, we shall still find a boundary distinctly 
and strongly drawn between the animal and the rational na- 
ture. 

This boundary is drawn by the capacity of artificial language, 
which none of the brutes possess even in the lowest degree.* 
They possess, indeed, natural signs, and the power of under- 
standing their meaning, when employed by their own species ; 
but they discover no marks whatever of a capacity to employ 
arbitrary signs, so as to carry on reasonings by means of them. 
Allowing that they possessed all our other faculties, this defect 
alone would render them totally incapable of forming any gen- 
eral conclusions, and would confine their knowledge entirely to 
particular objects, and particular events.t Nor is this all. The 
same defect would necessarily confine to each individual his per- 
sonal acquisitions, and would prevent the possibility of any im- 
provements resulting from the mutual communication of ideas,or 
from a transmission of knowledge from one generation to another* 

The facts collected by Darwin to prove the reasoning pow- 
ers of animals only show that they are possessed of some small 
degree of mechanical art. Such, for instance, is the fact he 

ing reason in the one case no less than in the other. In whatever way the faet 
was to be accounted for, Laplace seems never to have suspected that the ingenuity 
of the contrivance was to be referred to the animal. 

* See Note (H.) 

t Philosopby of the Human Mind, Vol. I. chap. iv. section v. 
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mentions with reiipcct to an old monkey at Exeter ChangCi 
London, '* who, having lost his teeth, when nuts are given 
'< him, takes a stone in his hand, and cracks them with it, one 
*' by one, thus iisinf; tools to efl'ect his purpose like mankiDd." 

Ill the Fiisi \'ohimc of this work, (p. 207, Sixth Editioa,) 
I have quoted a still more extraordinary fact concerning the st* 
gacity ofo tiioiikey, related by M. Dailly in his Lettre surla 
^iuinuntx ; and 1 have subjoined to the narrative the following 
remark : ** Admitting this anecdote to be correct in all its ci^ 
*' ciimstances, it still leaves an essential distinction between 
<< man and brutes ; inasmuch, as in none of the contrivaDces 
<* here detailed, is there any thing analogous to those intel- 
<< leclual processes which lead the ntind to general conclusions^ 
•'and which, consequently, imply the use of general terms. 
<< Those powers, therefore, which enable us to classify objects, 
*' and to employ signs as an instrument of thought, are^ as far 
<»a$ we can judge, ])eculiar to the human species."* 

To what this incapacity of language is owing, is a question 
of more diflicult discussion. Locke ascribes it, (and, I think, 
with great probability,) to a want of the faculty of abstraction, 
of wiiich none of the brutes discover the faintest traGe8.t 



* An artifice, not Ie«5 reiined than that employed by the iiiionkey mentioned ■ 
the above anecdote, was daily put in practice by the female elephant which wif 
lately exhibited at Kxeter C'han)i:e. When the keeper put a shiliing near the 
boards separating the room from the staircaHe, and ordered her to pick it up, dte 
immediately extended her trunk towards it ; andi finding it placed beyond fit 
rtach of that instrument, she be^an to blow hard against the boards, so that die 
blast might move the shilling within her grasp. No spectator, surely, of coouOfli 
observation, who saw this elephant, could help suspecting that this feat, likeaD 
her other performances, was entirely the result of the instruction and discipline of 
the keeper. Without meaning to impeach, in the slightest degree, the veracitj, 
either of M. Bailly or of his friend, I may be permitted to express my dmibtt, 
whether the apparent sagacity of their monkey might not, if his history had been 
equally well-known, have been accounted for in a similar way; more particuburlj, 
when we consider how much the education of this animal is facilitated by tbOK 
imitative powers which he possesses in so uncommon a degree. 

t ** This, I think, I may be positive in, that the power of abstracting ii not it 
** all in beasts; and that the having of general ideas is that which puts a perfect 
•* distinction between man and brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of 
" brutes do by no means attain to," &c. &c. (Locke's Essay, Book II. chap, it 
section 10.) The objection stated to this opinion by Darwin, will perhaps appear 
to the well-informed reader too frivolous to deserve a serious answer ; but some 
reply is called for by the number and presumption of his half-educated, though, in 
some instances, ingenious disciples. ** Mr. Locke" (says he) '* published aa opin- 
" ion that other animals possessed no abstract or general ideas, and thought dni 
** circumstance was the barrier between the brute and the human world. But ■ 
" these abstracted ideas have been since demonstrated by Bishop Berkeley, sad I 
** allowed by Mr. Hume, to have no existence in nature, not even in the mind of 
*' their inventor, and we are hence necessitated to look for some other mark of 
" distinction."— -Zoonomia, Vol. I. p. 264. Third Edition. 

To those who know any thing of the controversy here alluded to, it must ap- 
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This supposition, it 19 evident from what I already said on the 
subject, is perfectly sullicient to account for the phenomena ; 
for it is in consequence of abstraction that we are enabled to 
classify objests, and to carry on reasonings by means of general 
terms. And, perhaps, in an inquiry of this sort, this is as 
strong a presumption as can be brought in support of any par- 
ticular conclusion. 

To the question, then, that is commonly asked, whether the 
brutes are capable of reasoning ? we may answer, That, if by 
reasoning be meant a capacity of employing mechanical means 
to accomplish a particular end, some of the more sagacious 
tribes do exhibit phenomena which can only be ascribed to 
this faculty. But if the word reasoning be restricted in its 
meaning to the capacity of carry in* on processes of thought by 
the help of artificial signs, and of thus arriving at general or 
icientific conclusions, we may venture to affirm, that no symp- 
tom of such a power is to be observed in any animal except- 
ing man alone. * 

peir evident that Darwin has completely misapprehended the point in dispute. 
When Berkel^ and Hume denied the existence of abstract or general ideas, 
(which two epithets Darwin plainly considered as synonymous) they never meant 
to deny the power of the Human Mind to carry on general reasonings, so as to 
irrive at general conclusions. The only difference between them and their anta- 
gonists related to the manner in which these reasonings were conducted ; the one 
attempting to explain it by the supposition of abstract general ideas; the other, 
by the power which the rational mind possesses to employ words or signs in a 
generic sense, as the algebraist employs letters of the alphabet, in order to arrive 
at general theorems. The doctrine of Locke, therefore, in point of substance^ 
amounts to nothing more than this, that the brutes are incapable of those mental 
processes (whatever they may be) on which the power of forming general con- 
clusions depends; and, consequently, is not in the least affected by the issue of 
the controversy between the Realists and their opponents. 

It is quite astonishing that a man of Darwin's sagacity should have imagined, 
after all that has been written on the subject, that one of the circumstances which 
diltinguishes the philosopher from the vulgar is, that he has acquired the power of 
lessoning without the instrumentality of words ; while the fact is, that without 
the use of words (or of some other species of artificial signs) the power of gener- 
a/ reasoning would be impossible. ** Mr. Home Tooke has shown," (I quote 
Darwin's own words) ** that what were called general ideas , are in reality only 
*' general terms : Whence arises much error in our verbal reasonings : And 
** hence those who can reason without words reason more accurately than those 
" who only compare the ideas suggested by words : a rare faculty, which dis- 
" tkutuishes the writers qf philosophy from those of sophistry. — Zoonomia, 
VoL I p. 178. Third Edition. 1801. 

* Charron, and various other writers since his time, have been led to adopt a 
difiexent opinion, from a want of attention to an important distinction which I 
pointed out in a former volume of this work, (Vol. II. pp. 244, 245. Third Edition. 
— between the assimilation or confounding of objects, which is the consequence 
of gross and undistinguishing perception, and that scientific classification which 
is founded on an examination and comparison of individuals. " Les bestes des 
'* singuliers concluent les universels, du regard d'un homme seul cognoissent tous 
** hommes," &c — De la Sagesse, Liv. I. Chap. 8. 
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If, however, any doubts should be entertained about this pat^ 
ticulur hypothesis, it must still be remembered that the (acta 
which it has been brouf;ht to explain do not admit of dispute. 
Can a single instance be alleged in which any one tribe of ani- 
mals has improved its condition since the earliest accounts given 
of them by Natural Historians? Are bees advanced a single 
step since the time of Virgil ? Till some authentic instances 
of this kind are produced, all the extraordinarj' storiea collect- 
ed by Darwin and others (even admitting the very doubtful 

" In proportion u ■ eonatry i> more uvsge," (lajn Humboldt in big Traveli 
through the Equiaoctid Region of the new Continent) " the iiutiiict of tiwdo- 
" meHtic animsln improvea in addrcaa and Bagacity . When the mulea feel tliein- 
" aelves in danger, they atop, turning their beads to the right tod to the left ; the 
" motion of their ears seem* to indicate that they reflert on the deciiion they 
" ought to lake. Their resolution is slow, but always just, if it be fiee, thai is to 
" Bay if it be not crossed or hastened by the imprudence of the tniTelleT. It U 
" on the frightful roads of the Andes, during journeyi of six or seven nonth* 
" across mountains tijiTowed by torrents, that the intelUgeiiee of horaes and beut* 
" of burden displayg itself in an astonishing manner. Thus the moaotaioBCn are 
" heard to say, ' I will not pve you the mule, whose step is the eaaiesi, but bim 
" who reasons best ; la mat radonal.' This popular eipression, dictated by lonf 
" eiperience, combats the system of anioialed machines better perhaps Ihao aS 
" the arguments of speculative philosophy." — Personal Narrstive, tic. Vol. IIL 
p. 109. 

The language of the American mountaineers on this occamon appears to me 
quite correct. The most accurate use of words authorizes the application of the 
word reattining to every exertion of mechanical ingenuity, to accomplish a pai' 
ticular end, no less than <o the most ^Iful use of abstract terms, in order to ob- 
tain a general conclusion or theorem. But still these two intellectual processes 
are essentially different in their effects ; and we may allow to the brute* a capa- 
city of carrying on the one, while me deny them altogether a power of cwryinf 
on the other. 

In an article upon htsiijltt, written, if 1 am not mistaken, by that eminent na- 
turalist, the Chev. de Lamarck, (See the JVmuietaix Dictiormatre d'HUtoirt JVIi- 
twelU, Tom. ivi. i Paris, 161T.) I find (be following sentence: "M.Fred. 
" Cuvier, qui a fort bien examine le jeune Orug Outang apportf Tivaiit en £u- 
" rope, dtablit qu'il est capable de generaliser ses id£es, et de les abstraire par la 
" force du raisonnemenl." When Uiis Memoir of M. Fred. Cuvier first appeared 
in the Annals of the Museum of Natural History, I remember to have read itwilh 
much pleasure and instruction ; but I was far from being satisfied that the facts ha 
produces atablUh his proposition, that the animal in question posaesaed the pow- 
ers of abstraction and generalization. On the contrary, it appeared to me (ai far 
as I can now recollect) that all the phenomena he describes may be eaaily account- 
ed for by attending to the distinction referred to in the beginning of this note. It 
appeared to me farther, that due allowances were not made for that strong instinc- 
tive propensity to Imitation so characlerislic of this tiibe of animals ; m CO M B 
quence of which they may be expected to copy blindly many of those actiaaa 
which in man must be referred to the rational principles of his nature. Tba In- 
stinctive propensity to the action of cfimMng, for winch their bodies are lo admi- 
rabty adapted, ought-also lo have been taken into account Peibapa aome BUV 
be disposed to think that M. F. Cuvier's argument proves talher too mucb ; •• It 
would follow from it that hia Orang Outang, (who, at the time of his death, wsa 
only fifteen or sixteen month* old,) abstracted, generalized, and reasoned, at a pe- 
riod of life much earlier than any tiacea of these powers appear in the most pic- 
cocioiM infants of our own species. 
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evidence on which many of them rest to remain uncontroverted) 
will never be of any weight in establishing the conclusion at 
which these authors seem to aim. We may err in the particu- 
lar faculties we assign as the distinguishing attributes of man, 
but some distinguishing faculties there must be^ to which he 
owes the progressive improvement of which he alone is capa* 
ble among the various inhabitants of this globe. It is with a 
similar remark that Rousseau cuts short the logical controver- 
sies about the distinction between man and brutes. ^< Quand 
<< les difficultes qui environnent toutes ces questions, laisseroi- 
<< ent quelque lieu de disputer sur cette difference de I'homme 
<< et de Panimal, il y a un autre qualite specifique qui les dis- 
<< tingucy et sur laquelle il ne peut y avoir de contestation, 
'^ c'est la faculte de se perfectionner ; faculty qui, a I'aide des 
'< circonstances, developpe successivement toutes les autres, et 
<^ reside parmi nous tant dans Pespece que dans I'individu : au 
*^ lieu qu'un animal est, au bout de quelques mois, ce qu'il sera 
*' toute sa vie ; et son espece, au bout de mille ans, ce qu'elle 
^' ctoit la premiere annee de ces mille ans.*' 

I subjoin, with much pleasure, the eloquent and philosophi- 
cal reflections of Buffon on the same subject. 

<* II faut distinguer deux genres de perfectibilite, I'un sterile 
** et qui se borne a ^education de Pindividu, et Pautre fecond 
** qui s'etend sur toute Fespece, et qui s'etend autant qii'on le 
** cultive par les institutions de la societe. Aucun des animaux 
** n'est susceptible de cette perfectibilite d'espece ; ils ne sont 
<* Bujourd'hui que ce qu'ils ont ete, que ce qu'ils seront tou- 
" jours, et jamais rien de plus, parce que leur education etant 
<< purement individuelle, ils ne peuvent transmettre a leurs pe- 
** tits que ce quails ont eux-memes regu de leurs pere et mere: 
<< Au lieu que Phomme regoit I'education de tous les siecles, 
*< recueille toutes les institutions des autres hommes, et peut, 
'< par un sage emploi du temps, profiter de tous les instans de 
<< la duree de son espece pour la perfectionner tous les jours 
'< de plus en plus. Aussi quel regret ne devons nous pas avoir 
*^ k ces ages funestes ou la barbaric a non seulement arrete 
<' nos progres, mais nous a fait reculer au point d'imperfection 
« d'ou nous 6tions partis! Sans ces malheureuses vicissitudes, 
*' Pespece humaineut marche, et marcheroit encore constam- 
<< ment vers cette perfection glorieuse, qui est le plus beau ti- 
'* tre de sa superiorite, et qui seule peut faire son bonheur.^' 

From the want of abstraction various other defects might be 
traced. I formerly showed, that imagination (understanding, 
by that term, creative imagination,) implies abstraction ;*and, 
therefore^ we must consider imagination^ in this sense^ as a fa- 
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culty peculiar to a rational nature. This conclusion seems to 
be agreeable to fact ; for, though the brutes discover marks of 
the faculty of conception, none of them exhibit proofs of their 
being able to form any new combinations. This, too, is what 
we should expect from their stationary condition contrasted 
with the progressive nature of man. To him imagination is 
the great stimulus to action and to improvement. To the brutes 
it could only be a source of discontent and misery. 

To the want of imagination, combined with an incapacity to 
follow out connected processes of reasoning, we may also ascribe 
that remarkable contrast which the condition of the brutes ex- 
hibits to ours, in being guided merely by present impulses 
without any regard to remote consequences. Cicero has stat- 
ed this contrast very precisely and forcibly in the following 
words: ^' Sed inter hominem et belluam hoc maxime interest; 
^ quod haec tantum quantum sensu movetur, ad id solum, quod 
^ adest, quodque praesens est, se accommodat, paullulum aomo- 

< dum sentiens prasteritum aut futurum : Homo autem quod 

< rationis est particeps, per quam consequentia cernit, causas 
^ rerum videt, earumque prsgressus et antecessiones non igno- 
^ rat ; similitudines comparat, et rebus praesentibus adjungit, 

< atque annectit futuras ; facile totius vitae cursum videt, ad 

< eamque degendam prseparat res necessarias.'^* 

As some authors ascribe reason to Brutes, so others have en- 
deavoured to show that Man, in all his actions, is guided by 
instinct ; and that reason is only an instinct of a particular kind. 
Mr. Smellie, in his Philosophy of Natural History, has labour- 
ed to support this pardoxical play upon words ; but the idea is 
of a much earlier date than his writings, being started long 
ago by Dr. Martin Lister, and perhaps by others before him. 
<^ Man/' (says this last author) is as very an animal as any 
*^ quadruped of them all, and most of his actions are resolvable 
<< into instinct, notwithstanding the principles which custom 
and education have superinduced. '^ That it is possible, by the 
aid of arbitrary definitions, to say plausible things in defence 
of this, or of any other opinion, I will not deny. But ttill 
every person of good sense must feel and acknowledge, that 
the words Reason and Instinct, in their ordinary acceptations^ 
convey two meanings which are perfectly distinct ; nor is it 
difficult to point out (as I have already attempted to show) 
some of their characteristical differences. In general, I believe^ 
it may be remarked, that although the multitude often confoand 
things which ought to be distinguished, yet there are very few 

♦ Dt Oficiis, Lib. I. W. 
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eases indeed, if there be any, in which men of different ages 
and countries have agreed to distinguish things by different 
names, which hare been afterwards found, by an accurate phi* 
losopical analysis, to be the same in reality. I shall leave, 
therefore, this verbal quibble, without any farther .comment, 
to the candid consideration of my readers. More than enough 
has, I trust, been said in the first section of this chapter to ex* 
pose its futility.* 

* I eapj the following passage from the article Ame dei BSte$t in the second 
Vdnme of a French work, entitled Dietionrunre des Sciaieen JVaturelUsy (pub- 
lUied at Paris in the year 1804.) The coincidence between the opinions of the 
tathor, (the illustrious Cuvier,) and those which! have stated in the preceding 
eluLpter and in other parts of these Elements, gives me a confidence in some of my 
eonclonons which I should not otherwise have felt ; and encourages me in the be- 
fiefi that the Theory of Helvetius, which, not many years ago, was so prevalent 
|B-France» is now gradually giving way, among cautious and impartial inquiren, 
to a philosophy less degrading to tiie dignity of human nature, andmore favourable 
Jp ImnaB happiness. 

* ■■ Ob ne pent done nier qu^ n*y alt dans les b6tes, perception, m^moire, juge- 
<* mtfit et habitude ; et Thabitude elle-m^me n'est autre chose qu'un jugement de- 
** Tenu si facile pour avour ^te r^p^t^, que nous y conformons en action avant de 
** noni €tn apergus que nous I'avons fait en esprit U nous paroit me me qu'on 
" aper^t dans les betes les m^mes facult^s que dans les enfans ; seulement Ten- 
•• liait perfeetionne son €tat, et 11 le perfectionne k mesure qu'il apprend a parler, 
■< e'eefr4-dire 4 mesure qu^il forme de ses sensations particuli^res des id^es g^ne« 
'* nl^St et qu'il apprend a exprimer des id^es abstraites par des signes convenus. 
*' Ce n'est aossi que de cette ^poque que date en lui le souvenir distinct des faits. 
** Ijk m6moire historique a la m^me origine et le mdme instrument que le raison- 
** nement ; cet instrument, c'est le langage abstrait. 

«« Pourquoi I'animal n*est-il point susceptible du m6me perfectionnement que 
ift ]'en&nt ? pourquoi n'a-t-il jamais ni langage abstrait, ni reflexion, ni m^moire 
'** fl^taill^e des faits, ni suite de raisonnemens compliqu^s, ni transmission d'ezp6« 
*■ riences acquises ? ou, ce qui revient au m^me, pourquoi chaque individu voit-il 
*' Mn Intelligence renferm^e dans des homes si etroites, et pourquoi est-il forc^ 
** do ptrcourir pr^cis^ment le m6me cercle que les individus de la mime esp^ce 
•* qui pOBt de¥anc6 ? Nous verrons k I'article Animal que les grandes differences 
«« gcd diitingaent les espdces, suffisent bien pour expliquer les differences de leurs 
*' ncvlt^i ; mus en est-il qui puisse rendre raison de I'^norme distance qui existe, 
*' quant a IHntelligence, entre Thomme et le plus parfait des animauz, tandis qa'il 
** y en a n peu dans Torganisation V'-^Dictiormaire des Sciences Atatwdtes, 
Att Jme dee JBStes. (Note I.) 
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PART THIRD,— CHAPTER SECOND. 



Some •Account of James M rrcHELL, a boy born Deaf and 
BlintL From the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Vol. VIL Part First.* 



^ Tbb Memoir which I am about to submit to the considera- 
tion of the Royal Society, relates to the melancholy history of 

* Tbib connenon of the following Appendix with the preceding chapter may 
M>t at flrat be apparent to a superficial reader; but will at once be acknowledged 
^ all who are able to perceive how strongly the minute details which it contains 
Mr on some of the most interesting questions which relate to the characteristi- 
ctl endowments of the human mind. Solitary as Mitchell is in ihe midst of soei- 
fl|f > and confined in his intercourse with the material world within the narrowest 
coiccivable limits, what a contrast does he exhibit to the most sagacious of the 
lower animals, though surrounded with all the arts of civilized man, and in the 
faOest poflMssion of all the powers of external perception ! Even in his childish 
oecopations and pastimes, we may discern the rudiments of a rational and improv- 
able nature; more particularly in that stock of knowledge, scanty as it is, which 
be has been led to acquire by the impulse of his own spontaneous and eaeer euru 
osUjf. Some of the occupations here described I might almost digni^" by the 
name of eag^erimenia* 

tb» attentive inquirer will discover in this memoir, proofs of his possessing vfr> 
fioiis other faculties and principles not to be found in any of the lower animals; 
a-sense of the ludicrous, for instance, or, at least, a susceptibility of the emotion 
of laughter; an emotion of which Milton has justly said — 



Smiles from reason flow, 



To brutes denied: 

But, above all, a capacity of carrying on intercourse with other rational beings 
hf means of convention^ signs. How far the culture of his intellectual powers 
might have been carried by the improvement and extension of these rudiments of 
language, it is difficult to conjecture. 

The substance of this Appendix might, I am sensible, have been introduced 
here in an abridged form; but as the value of ihe particulars contained in it de- 
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a boy who was bora blind and deaf; and who, of consequence^ 
has derired all his knowledge of things external from the sen- 
ses of Touch, of Taste, and of Smell. 

It is now considerably more than a year since I first heard of 
this case from my very ingenious friend, Mr. Wardrop, surgeon 
in London ; a gentleman whose scientific attainment^ and pro- 
fessional skill it is unnecessary for me to mention to this audi- 
ence. The information which he then communicated to me 
was extremely general; but more than sufficient to excite all 
my curiosity. ** I have at present (says he) a patient under , 
'* my care, whose case is, I believe, unique. It is a boy foup- 
" teen years old, who was born blind sad deei/', and of course 
" dumb. His senses of touch and smell have a wonderful de- 
" gree of acnteness ; for by these alone he has acquired a very 
" accurate knowledge of external things, and is able to know 
" readily his old acquaintances from strangers. The powers 
'•of his mind are vigorous. He is evidently capable of re- 
" Section and reasoning, and is warmly attached to his parents. 
" He has a most delicate palate, and partakes only of the most 
" simple food. I have couched one of his eyes successfuUv ; 
"and he is much amused with the visible world, though ue 
" mistrusts information gained by that avenue. One day I got ■ 
*' him a new and gaudy suit of clothes, which delighted him 
" beyond description. It was the most interesting scene of 
"sensual gratification I ever beheld." " 

The first idea which struck me on receiving this intelligenee 
was, that so extraordinary a combination of circumstance! 
might perhaps aSbrd a fBvaurable opportunity of verifying ot 
of correcting, in an unequivocal manner, some of those detail! 
in Cheselden's celebrated narrative, about which considerable 
doubts have been lately entertained, in consequence of their 
disagreement with the results of Mr. Ware's experience.! A 

pendu entirely upon their authenticity and acculBcy, it appeued to me mora pn^ 
per ID raptiat it lilerslly as it waa at firat written. The reader will tfaui ba ana- 
bled to j^ge for himself of the eviilence on which eveiy fact feats, wtuck I hn» 
Ihought il of imporlance to record. 

• ThLa letter was dated Oclober 4, 1810. 

t Mr. Ware's paper here alluded to. is to be founij in the PMloiopkieal Trmf 
atiiiiru for 1801. The argument which il hos been supposed ID afford agalaat 
Cheseld en (founded on Che case of Master W.)hae always appeared to ma to' 
prove nothing, in consequence of its aiming ID prove too much. Of thii padast, 
[a boy who was restored to aight at aeven years of age, after he bad been bitad 
from very eprly infancy,) we are told, that two days after the operation, dta 
hanJberebief which was tied over his eyea having slipped upward, ha diathipaA- 
ed the table, by tha side of which hi* mother was Billing. " It waa aboot a yard 
" and ahalf from him; and he observed, Ihat it tva* contred teith a ^^tn «Mkr 
<■ (which was really the cue,) and that it w ~' 

i' te reach." 
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repetition of such observations and experiments as Cheselden 
made, would, I imagined, be greatly facilitated, by the total 
deqfness of the patient in question ; the judgments which a 

Mr. Ware afterwards informs us, that <* he held a letter before his patient, at 
"the distance of about twelve inches, when he told him, after a short hesitation, 
" that U UHMS apiece of paper; that it was square, which he knew bj its comers, 
" and that it was longer in one direction than it was in the other." — ** I then, (says 
** be) ihowed him a small oblong band-box, covered with red leather ; which he 
" said was red, and square, and pointed at once to its four comers. The observ- 
** atiori, however, which appeared to me most remarkable, was, that which relat- 
" ed to a widte stone-mug ; which he first called a white basin, but, soon after, 
" recoUeeting himself, said it was a mug, because it had a handle." 

Of the correctness and fidelity of this statement, I have not the slightest doubt 
But die^only inference which can, with certainty, be deduced from it is, that the 
pttient saw^too well before the operation, to make his perceptions aftervjords of 
UBf viloe for deciding the point in question. If he was able to recognise a green 
■ cMA, and apiece of white paper, the very moment that the bandage was remov- 
' sd, the degree of sight which he possessed previous to Mr. Ware's acquaintance 
widi him, must have been such as to furnish him with a variety of sensationSf 
qnta.aofficient to serve as materials for an imperfect visual language; — a Ian* 
n^p if not accurately significant of comparative distances from the eye, at least 
ndlty aideqnate to convey, through the channel of that organ, the intimation of dia- 
Uaiee m general, or of what Berkely calls outness ; — perhaps, also, some indis- 
tiMt perccptioa of diversities of visible figure. The slightest, and, to us, the 
noit evaneaeent shades of difference in these sensations, will, we may be assured, 
become in the case of such an individual, signs of all the various changes in the 
state of mirromiding objects, with which they have any connexion. 

Having mentioned, on this occasion, the name of Mr. Ware, I think it but justice 
to him to add, that he does not appear to me to be himself disposed to push his 
ugaknent against Cheselden so far as has been apprehended by some later writers. 
In the following passages, he not only seems to admit the truth of that optical 
pritaciple which he has been generally understood to controvert, but even poiiits 
at^he same explanation which I have already suggested, of the apparent inconsis- 
I^Nnr. between bis own experience and that of his predecessor. 

** I beg leave (says he) to add furtlier, that on making inquiries of two children, 
** between sevfen and eight years of age, now under my care, both of whom have 
*' httBi blind from birth, and on whom no operation has yet been performed, I 
'* find that the knowledge they have of colours, limited as it is, is sufficient to en- 
'* able them to tell whether coloured objects be brought nearer to, or carried far* 
" ther firom them ; for instance, whether they are at the distance of two inches or 
" four inches firom their eyes. 

'* I am aware, that these observations not only differ from those that are related 
" olMr. Chaselden's patient, but appear, on the first statement, to oppose a prin- 
" ciple in optics, which I believe is commonly and justly admitted, that the sen- 
** sea of eight and feeling have no other connexion but that which is formed by 
" experience; and, therefore, that the ideas derived from feeling, can have no pow- 
•• er to direct the judgment, with respect either to the distance or form of visible 
'* <^ect8. It should be recollected, however, that persons who have cataracts in 
" their eyes, are not, in strictness of speech, blind, though they are deprived of 
4« all useful sight. The instances I have adduced prove, that the knowledge they 
'* have of colours is sufficient to give them some idea of distance, even in their 
" darkest state. When, therefore, their sight is cleared by the removal of the 
" opaque crystalline which intercepted the light, and the colour of objects is there- 
" by made to appear stronger, will it be difficult or unphilosophical to conceive, 
*< that their ideas of distance will be strengthened, and so far extended, as to give 
" them a knowledge even of the outline and figure of those objects with the colour 
<* of which they were previously acquainted ?" 
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bliad man is eaabled to form of diataacea (at least of a^ulU 
distances) by the ear, approaching, inpoint of acctmcy, very 
nearly to those which we are accustomed to form by mean^ of 
the eye. I had once occaaion to witness the precision with 
which Mr. Gough of Kendal (by far the moat intelligent ud 
ingenious person, born blind, whom I bare happened to med . 
with) guessed at the dimensions of a large room, a few minatM 
after he had entered it. The error he committed was a moa 
trifle ; not exceeding what might hare been expected from the 
practised eye of a joiner or of an architect. It is not every 
operator, however dexterous io his own art, who can be ez> 
peeled to attend sufficiently to these collateral ciccumstaneai, 
or to be fully aware of the difficulty which a blind person, aod- 
denly put in possession of a new sense, must experience, when 
he attempts to distinguish, in bis estimates of distances, ths 
perceptions of the eye from those of the ear or of the noitrils. - 
Something of the same kind, indeed, or at least strikingly ana- 
logous to it, happens every moment to ourselves, in the judg- 
ments we pronounce on the beauty or deformity of visible ob- 
jects, without any suspicion on our part, bow much these judg* 
ments are influenced by co-existent impressions of odour or of 
sound. 

In consequence of this view of the subject, I had been led 
by the tirst general outline which I received of this occurrence, 
to indulge a hope that the peculiarities of the case might ofler 
some facilities which had not been befure experienced, for es- 
tablishing, by palpable and incontestible proofs, the distinctioa 
between the original and the acquired perceptions of sight { 
while, at tlie same time, the inability of the patient to answer, 
by speech, the queries which might be proposed to him with 
respect to the new world to which be had been so recently in- 
troduced, would, I conceived, by drawing the atlentinn of Uioie 
around him to other signs of a less ambiguous nature, place 
the results of their observations beyond the reach of controver- 
sy. — Not that, even upon tAis supposition, every difficulty 
would have been removed ; inasmuch as intimations concern' 
ing distance may be occasionally conveyed to a blind man, not 
only by the sense of smell, but by some of those Jeelingl ■ 
which are commonly referred to the sense of Touch." In '. 
observing, accordingly, the first visual perceptions even of a ' 
patient born deaf as well as blind, some very nice attentioaa a 

* The blind mu of Puueaio! (mentioned bj Diderot) jud^ of hi* dIMaaM 
Erom the fire-place by the decree of heat; and of hia approach to uij aoUd efaM*- 
cle, by the action or pulae of the air upon hi* face. Tlw aanie tUng i« ncardsd 
of Di. Saailenon bj hia su "- "-' — 
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would be necessary for ascertaining the truth. But what pro- 
portion do these bear to the numerous and refined precautions 
which become indispensable, where the patient is reminded by 
e^ery queiy which is addressed to his ear, of the distance and 
ind relative position of the questioner ? Justly might Diderot 
tay,-~" Preparer et interroger un aveugle nS n^e&t point 
^* as une occupation indigne des talens rSunis de Ifeuyton^ 
"DescOr^ieSf Locke, et Leibniz,^'^^! mention this, because, 
from the great degree of perfection to which this branch of 
mrigeiy has been lately carried, the increasing number of such 
easel may be expected to multiply daily the opt^Ortunities of 
philosophical experiment ; and it is of importonce, that those 
I 1fh6 may have the good fortune to enjoy them, should be fully 
Ufprized of the delicacy and the complexity of the phenomena 
wnith tiiey hare to observe and to record. * 
In ipTing way to these speculations, I had proceeded on the 
F sopposition, that the blindness of the patient was complete ; 
not safficiehily attending to (what was long ago remarked by 
^ Cheieldeii^ the qualified sense in which the word blindness is 
' imderttood by surgical operators. << Though this gentleman 
^< Was ftSfid^" says Cheselden, speaking of the patient whose 
' ease he has so well described,) << as is said qf alt persons who 
f. <' hatfe ripe cataracts, yet they are never so blind, from that 
\ ^'iaanise, hut that they can discern day from night; and, for 
^'tfae most part, in a strong light, distinguish black, white, 
^Uid ^earlet; but they cannot perceive the shape of any thing. 
^lliiis it was with this young gentlenian.'^ The case I have 
fiftee found to have been the same, and in a H^gre^ eonsiderably 
^jrefettt*, with tfie boy who hats given occasion to this memoir ; 
InadMiiich that his condition seems to have approached much 
HetMr to tibat of Mr. Ware's patient than to that of Chesel- 
tfOft's. " At the time of life" (Mr. Wardrop observes) « when 
^'this boy began to walk, he seemed to be attracted by bright 
'"nd dazzling colours ; and though every thing connected 
^< Hr&h his history appears to prove that he derived little in/br- 
<< MMhn from the organ of sight, yet he received from it 
''much sensual gratification* 

'< He used to hold between his eye and luminous objects, 
'^vueh bodies as he had found to increase, by their interposi- 
'<< tioB, the quantity of light ; and it was one of his chief amuse- 
^tteiifs to concentrate the sun's rayti by means of pieces of 
'* glass, transparent pebbles, or similar substances, which he 

* Fer Uie MiistaBee of ikoM te whom ■veh a iiAjtct of obserratioii oMiy occur, 
•MM Jodicioaslunts are wggested In the Leitrc iwr ies Jkoeuglta d Vueage de 
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« held between his eye and the light, and turned ahout in vf 
" rious directions. These, too, he would often break with hii 
"teeth, and give them that form vfhich seemed to please him 
*' most. There were other modes by which he was in the hi- 
"bit of gratifying this fondness for light. He would retire Ut 
" say Out-houae, or too an j room within hia reach, shut the 
*' windows and doors, and remain there for some considerabli 
« time, with his eyes fixed on some small hole at chink which 
*' admitted the sun's rays, eagerly catching them. He would 
" also, during the winter nights, often retire to s dark corner 
" of the room, and kindle a light for his amusement On these 
"occasions, as well as in the gratification of his other senses, 
" his countenance and gestures displayed a most intereating 
** avidity and curiosity. 

"It was difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with preei- 
" sion, the degree of si^ht which ha enjoyed ; but from ths 
"preternatural acuteness which his senses of touch and smeQ 
" had acquired, in consequence of their being hahitually em- 
" ployed to collect that information for which the sight is pe- 
<'culiarly adapted, it may be presumed with confidence, that 
" he derived little, if any assistance from his eyes, as organs of 
"vision. The appearances of disease, besides, in the eyes, were 
" such as to render it in the highest degree probable, that they 
" enabled him merely to distinguish colours, and difierencea 
** in the intensity of light." 

From this history of the patient's previous situaUon, it t^ 
peared evident that his case was not of such a sort as to afford 
an opportunity of bringing Cheselden's conclusions to the test 
On tfie contrary, his habits of oKRPriratlon, and even of experi- 
ment, on his visual sensations, combined with thtt singular 
acuteness and discrimination of his olfactory perceptions, ren- 
dered it almost ceriain that ihn i-esults of a succesful operation 
on his eyes would be similar to those described in Mr Ware*! 
paper. Such, accordingly, has, in point of fact, been the issue 
of this new experiment ; — in describing which, hot^ever, I 
must remark, to the honour of Mr. Wardrop, as a cautious and 
philosophical observer, he has abstained from drawing tba 
slightest inference to the prejudice of Cheselden's statemsnt ; 
— a statement nothing can disprove till a case shall occur of a 
patient cured of total, or almost total blindness ; and till thk 
ease shall be observed and examined with all the nice preouH 
tioni which so delicate and complicated a phenomenon da> 
mands. 

I shall not follow Mr. Wardrop through the details of tlw 
surgical operation ; in performing which) ne was forced, by tite 
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peculiar circumstances of his patient, to employ a mechanical 
apparatus, for fixing his body and head in an immovable pos- 
ture. I flatter myself that he will soon communicate to the 
public a history of the whole case ; and I should be sorry to 
deprive his memoir of any part of its interest.* The general 
results alone are connected with the objects which I have at 

Sesent in view; and these I shall take the liberty to state in 
r. Wardrop's words. 

<< When the operation was finished, he expressed great satis- 
<< faction ; gazed around him, and appeared to distinguish ob- 
<^ jects. This, however, could not be ascertained in a manner 
<< quite satisfactory, as it would have been prejudicial to his re- 
^ covery to make any experiments ; but it could be perceived 
"from the change in the expression of his countenance. His 
"eye, accordingly, being covered up, he was carried home, 
" and put to bed in a dark room ; after which he was bled in 
" the arm 

"On the fourth day, I examined the eye accurately, and ob- 
'< served the state of his vision. I found that the crystalline 
" lens (which had been pushed upwards and backwards) had 
"altered its situation since the operation, and could be again 
^< distinguished, covering about one-fourth of the upper edge of 
" the pupil. The other part of the pupil was quite transpa- 
^'rent, and all the blood which was efiused into the anterior 
" chamber during the operation was now absorbed. On making 
''trial if he could distinguish any object, he readily discovered 
"a book, or any similar thing, placed on the coverlet of the 
''bed ; and in many of his attempts, he seemed to judge pretty 
"accurately of their distance. 

"On the fifth day he got out of bed, and was brought into 
"a room having an equal and moderate light. He walked 
" about the room readily ; and the expression of his counte- 
'' nance was much altered, having acquired that look which in- 
'dicated the enjoyment of vision. Indeed, he always walked 
''jkbout^ before the operation, with much freedom ; and even on 
"a very rugged and unequal road, he did not appear to sujQTer 
" in the least from any jolting. 

"He appeared well acquainted with the furniture of the 
*' room, having lived in it several days previous to the opera- 
".tion ; but though he evidently distinguished, and attempted 

* IUb very curious and interesting Memoir has since been published under the 
tifle of « History of James Mitchell, a Boy bom Blind and Deaf, with an Account 
" of the Operation performod for the Recovery of his 9ight, by James Wardrop, 
F.B.S.j;dui."-<-l40Adon, printed for John Murray, A^emarle Street, &c. &c. 
181S. 
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" to touch objects which were placed herore him, judging pret- 
<' ty aociirateiy of their distances, yet be seemed to trust litUe 
" to the information f^iven by his eye, and always turned away 
" his head, while he felt accurately- over the whole surface! m 
" the bodies presented to him, 

" On the sixth day he appeared stronger, and amused him- 
" self a good deal with looking out of the wiodow, seeming to 
"observe the carta and carriages which were passing in the 
"street. On putting a shilling on the middle of a table, he 
"instantly laid his hand upon it. 

" On the seventh day the inflammation was nearlygone, ■ 

" and he observed a piece of while paper of this size > J ly- 

" ing on the table. I took him into the street, and he appear* 
"ed much interested in the busy scene around him ; and at 
" times seemed frightened. A post supporting a scaBbld, at 
" the distance of two or three yards from him, chiefly attract 
" ed his notice, and he timorously approached it, groping, and 
" stretching out his hand cautiously until he touched it." 

Of these very valuable facts Mr. Wardrop has left us to fom 
our own judgment. To myself, I must own, that, due allow- 
ances being made, \st, for the visual sensations which were hr 
miliar to the patient from his infancy ; and, 2dlif, for the inti- 
mate and accurate acquaintance which he had acquired of 
. things esternal, by a comparison of the perceptions of smell 
and of touch the result appears, on the whole, as favourable as 
could reasonably have been expected, to the Berkeleian theoi^ 
of vision : Nor am I able to observe a single circumstance of 
any importance, which is not perfectly reconcilable with the 
general tenor of Cheselden's narrative.* 

• I have Mid, the " general tenor of Chesetden'i narrative," — for there n* 
BOme expTtasuma ucribed by bim to hia patient, which muat, in m; opinioD, ha 
iiaderetood with a conaiderable degree of latitude. And, indeed, if we leflMt 
for a moment on the iBtoniahment and agitation likely to be produced by the «ad> 
den acquisition of a new aense, ne cannot fail to be satisfied, that the atithori^ rf 

the case had left on Cheaelden'a own mind, than on the verbal answen (inldB- 
gent and sattafactory ts most of these are.) which hia patient gave to the QiwriN 
of hta attendanta. It was for (Am reason, among others, that I before binlrf il 
the advantafCB which he would hare enjoyed, in observing; and defciiUu fll« 
faa» beton him, if his patient had been deitf as well as blind, like the lotjaM «C 

Of one expression employed by Cbeselden'a youne man, I think it prapa to 
take some notice here, on account of the streas which Mr. Ware Heemi d^OMd 
to lay upon it, as at vaiiance with the language used by his patient Muter W. 
" When the young gentleman &it saw (taya Cheaelden) br was so la haa. ma- 
" king any judgment about dlstsucea, that be thonght all objects whatBVer touch- 
" ed his eyes (oa Ae expr«HMf if ) as what he felt did hia skla." It teeBUtta 
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The strong impression which Mr. Ware's paper has lately 
made on the public mind, and the support which it is probable 
mtny readers will imagine that the argument against Chesel- 
den derives from the observations of Mr. Wardrop, will account 
sufficiently for the length to which the foregoing remarks have 
extended : Or, if any farther apology be necessary, I trust that 
. allowances will be made for my anxiety to obtain from the en- 
lightened Operators of the present times, an additional contri- 
tration of evidence in confirmation of one of the most beautiful, 
aad, at the same time, one of the most important theories of 
modern philosophy. 
Mr. Wardrop afterwards enters into some circumstantial and 

iseonceivable, that Cheselden could have meant this last phrase to be interpreted 
fitnraUy; for the thing which it implies is altogether impossible. The most obvi- 
tfM meaning which the words convey is, that the object seemed to be contigtumt 
. U; ot m cohiaet unih, the cornea; whereas the truth is, that the office of the 
mma b merely to transmit the rays to the retina, which it does without itself 
nceiTing any sensible impression of which we are conscious. Mr. Adam Smith, 
loo, has objected to this mode of speaking, though on grounds somewhat differ- 
ent " Wnen the young gentleman said, (I quote Mr. Smith's words,) that the 
** objecti which he saw touched his eyes, he certainly could not mean that they 
" ^nmed apon or resisted his eyes; for the objects of sight never act upon the 
"organ in any way that resembles pressure or resistance. He could mean no 
** more than that tney were close upon his eyes, or, to speak more properly, per- 
" kaps that they were in his eyes."* Mr. Smith's idea in this last clause, was, I 
presume, that the local situation of the object was*' referred by the patient to the 
Tftma, where the image of the object is painted. Now, I confess, for my own 
pert, that although I perfectly agree with Mr. Smith in his criticism on Cheselden, 
laabj no means satisfied, that the emendation which he has suggested of the 
joonff gentleman's description is unexceptionable; for it does not appear tome, 
dat ue impressicm of a moderate light on the retina, is accompanied with any 
]fereq[>tion of the part of the body on which the impression is made. Where the 
fi|^ indeed, is so powerful as to produce pain, the case comes to be different ; 
tot a sensation of touch is then united with the proper sensations of sight ; and it 
is characteristical of all sensations of touch, that they are accompanied with a 
perception of the local situation of their exciting causes. This, however, it is 
weQ known, does net take place with respect to the sensations of smell and of 
ioaiid; nor do I imagine it to take place, prior to experience, with respect to the 
ieiinti(Mis received by the eye. And, therefore, if a patient, in such circumstan- 
ces, abocdd be led, by his first visual perceptions, to connect them locally with 
the organ by which they are received, I should be inclined rather to ascribe this 
to concomitant feelings of pain, (produced by the recent operation. Or by the too 
mdden impression of a strong light,) than to any of those sensations which are 
efdanvely appropriated to the sense of sight But this discussion it is unneces- 
,wry iai me to prosecute at present, as the opinion we may happen to form with 
iMpect to it, (whatever that opinion may be,) can never affect the truth of that 
daoae in Cheselden's statement, in which he asserts, upon the evidence of his otvn 
tihervaiiong, that " when his patient first saw, he was unable to form any judg- 
Beat about distances." The remainder of the sentence is only a loose and unin- 
telligible comment of the young man on this simple fact. 

* See an Essay on the External Senses, by Adam Smith, LL. D. (published 
taOQDg bis poBthnmous papers.) 
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very pleasinv details with respect to an incMent alluded to in 
a passage which I have already quoted from one of his letters ; 
— the joy manifested by his patient when he was first dressed 
in a suit of gaudy cloihes. From this part of his memoir I 
shall only transcribe a few lines. " His purtiality to colours 
" seemed to depend entirely on their comparative brilliancy. 
" He in general liked objects that were white ; and still more 
*' particularly those of a red colour. A white waistcoat or white 
"stockings pleased him exceedingly ; and he gave always a de- 
" cided prelerence to yellow gloves. One day I observed bin 
" to take out of his pocket a bit of red sealing-wax, which he 

" had kept for the beauty of its colour 

" A pair of green-glasses were given him, with a view of les- 
" sening the influence of the bright aim on the still irritable 
" eye ; and from them also he derived great pleasure. Indeed, 
" when he first put them on, he laughed aloud with delight." 
A few weeks after I had been favoured by Mr. Wardrop 
with his first communication on this subject, I learned, through 
a different channel, that his patient had left London ; and, as 
I had never happened 1o make any inquiries about his conoex- 
ions, or the place of his nativity, I had abandoned for msDy 
months all expectations of farther intelligence with respect to 
him ; when he was most unexpectedly and agreeably recalled 
to my recollection by a letter which I received last week from 
Mr. Professor Glennie, the very learned and worthy successor 
of Dr. Beattie in his academical chair at Aberdeen. In this 
letter Mr. Glennie encloses " An Account of James Mitchell, ■ 
" lad in the county of Moray, born blind and deaf (" drawn up, 
at Mr. Glennie's reqnest, by a neighbouring clergyman. From 
the narrative it appears, that this is the very patient who was 
formerly under Mr. Wardrop's care ; and it appears farther, 
that although his blindness returned again, not long after the 
operation was performed, the peculiarities of his case still conti- 
nue to present, under a new and very different form, a subject 
of examination and inquiry, not less interesting than if Mr. War- 
drop's exertions in his favour had been rewarded with perma- 
nent success. 

A short extract from Mr. Glennie's letter will form the best 
introduction I can prefix to the history which is to follow. 

" I send you enclosed an account of a clergyman's sod who 
<■ wa3 born deaf and blind. The account is imperfect as yet; 
" but it is an accurate answer to a series of questions whieh I 
" put to the clergymen who has taken the trouble to draw it 
" up. As he has very obligingly offered to answer any mote 
" queries thtt I make, I have prepared k good tnany tddilion- 
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<' al questions, that the present state of the young man's mind 
** may be ascertained with as much accuracy as possible. Much 
** light might have been thrown on the mental faculties, if ac- 
** curate experiments and observations had been made on pa- 
** tients in such circumstances as this unfortunate young man. 
** I intend, if it be possible, to visit him during our summer va- 
^* cation ; but I am sensible, that little can be done in such a 
*' case, even in a visit of some days, compared with what may 
** be accomplished by his constant attendants, if we could teach 
** them to make the proper experiments. For this purpose, the 
** only thing I can think of is, to direct the mother and sister to 
^< have recourse to the narratives of some instances not dissimi- 
*^ lar that their attention may be drawn to their own methods 
** of communication, which, having become habitual, escape 
'< their notice. But I must forbear entering on a minute dis- 
" cussion of this case, which appears to me very interesting.'* 



Before I proceed to read the paper alluded to in the forego- 
ing extract, I think it proper for me to mention, that I have 
not been favoured with the name of the writer, and that I must 
therefore request, it may not be considered, in its present form, 
as a fair subject of discussion or of criticism. That it bears 
strong marks of uncommon intelligence and discrimination in 
the observer, must be universally acknowledged ; but it reach- 
ed me so very lately, that I have not had time to solicit, through 
Mr. Glennie, the author's permission to communicate it to the 
Society.* 

Answers to some Queries addressed to a Clergyman in the 
county 0/ Moray y by Mr. Professor Ohi:y is ie of Marisch- 
al College^ Merdeen, with respect to James Mitchell, a 
lad sixteen years of agey who was born blind and deaf, 

^* The subject of this brief nbtice is the son of the Reverend 
** Donald Mitchell, late minister of Ardclach, a Highland pa- 

* I have since learned from Mr. Glennie, that the paper in question was written 
by the Reverend Thomas Macfarlane, minister of Edinkillie, in the presbytery <^ 
Forrei. Mr. Glennie adds a sentence which I beg leave to quote, as some apolo- 
gy for the liberty I now take in mentioning Mr. Macfarlane's name without his 
express authority. I certainly would not have presumed to do so, if I had not 
been fully persuaded, that all who are competent to form a judgment on such sub- 
jects, will feel much indebted to him for his very interesting and satisfactory state- 
ment. 

•* As I communicated to Mr. Macfarlane your wish to print his memoir, I take 
** for granted that he has no objection to your making this use of his papers, al- 
** though he has not expressed his sentiments explicitly to this purpose." 
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<< rish, lying on the banks of the Findhorn. He waaborn Ilth 
" November 179S, and ia the sixth child of his parents, bejng 
" the youngest except one. All his brothers and sisters, (as 
" were also his parents,) are perfectly free frgm the deficiency 
" of sight and hearing, which occurs in his case ; and are healthy 
'* and well formed. His mother, who is an intelligent and sen- 
" sible lady, very early discovered his unfortunate situation : 
" she noticed that he was blind, from his discovering no desire 
" to turn his eyes to the light, or to any bright object ; and 
" afterwards, (in his early infancy also,) she ascertained his 
" being deaj", from the circumslance that no nois^, however 
" loud, awakened him from sleep. As he grew up, he disco- 
" vered a most extraordinary acuteness of the senses of touch 
" and smell ; being very soon able, by these, to distinguish 
" strangers from the members of his own family, and any little 
" article which was appropriated to himself, from what belong- 
" ed to others. In his childhood, the most noticeable circum* 
" stance relating to him, was an eager desire to strike upon his 
" fore-teeth any thing he could get hold of; this he would do 
" for hours ; and seemed particularly gratified if it was a key, 
" or any instrument that gave a sharp sound when struck against 
" his teeth. This would seem to indicate that the auditory 
" nerve was not altogether dormant 

" In ISOS, and again in 1810, his father carried him to Lon- 
" don, where operations were performed upon his eyes by the 
" most eminent practitioners, with very little, OT rather with no 
" (permanent) success ;" while an attempt that was made at the 
" same time, to give him the sense of hearing, by piercing the 
" tympanum, totally failed. 

" Such is the hriai history of this poor lad ; it remains now 
" to give some account of his appearance, behaviour, the feeN 
*' ings by which he seems to be actuated, the manner in which 
" he conveys his desires and the methods by which he is ma- 
" naged. 

• "nial one of these operationa was attended with conaiderable BUCCesB M the 
first instance, appears not only from the extracts already copied from Mr. W^t- 
drop's narrative, but from the following passage in a letter to that genllenuin from 
the Itererend Mr. Mitchell. This letter is dated 6th October ISID, about a month 
sflet Mr. Mitchell aad his son bad left Loadoa, to return home by aea. 

" Jamea aeemed much amuaed with the ehipping in the River, anil tiU we' 
" pawed Yarmouth Roads, During the rest of tbe paaaage, we were ■□ far out 
" at sea, that there was tittle lo attract his notice, except the objects around Um 
" on deck. His eye ia now pretty free of the redneaa it had when he left 

" and aometimes leu of the pupit. Though his sight is not much increased riace ' 
" we left LmdoH, yet I a» perfecUf tuu&id llut what he bu got ia of enential 
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*^ 1. His countenance, notwithstanding his unfortunate de- 
" fectsy does by no means indicate fatuity j nay, the lineaments 
<^ of thought are very observable upon it. His features at times, 
" (in church, for instance, and during the time of family pray- 
** er,) are perfectly composed and sedate ; when sensible of the 
" presence of a stranger, or of any object which awakens his 
<' curiosity, his face appears animated ; and when offended or 
" enraged, he has a very marked ferocity of look. He is (for 
^< his age) of an athletic form, and has altogether a robust ap- 
^' pearance. 

" 2. He behaves himself in company with much more pro- 
"priety than could be expected; a circumstance owing un- 
*^ doubtedly to the great care of his parents, and of his elder 
"sister. He feeds himself. When a stranger arrives, his 
"smell imniediately and invariably informs him of the cir- 
" cumstance, and directs him to the place where the stranger 
" is, whom he proceeds to survey by the sense of touch. In 
" the remote situation where he resides, male visiters are most 
"frequent; and, therefore, the first thing he generally does, 
" is to examine whether or not the stranger wears boots ; if he 
" does wear them, he immediately quits the stranger, goes to 
" the lobby, feels for, and accurately examines his whip ; then 
"proceeds to the stable, and handles his horse with great care, 
"and with the utmost seeming attention. It has occasionally 
" happened, that visiters have arrived in a carriage, and, on 
" such occasions, he has never failed to go to the place where 
" the carriage stood, examined the whole of it with much anx- 
"iety, and tried innumerable times the elasticity of the springs. 
"In all this he is undoubtedly guided by the smell and touch 
"only, without any assistance from sight; for, going to call 
'^lately for his mother, I passed him, near to the house, with- 
"in a few feet, without his noticing me in the least; and offer- 
" ing him a glass of punch after dinner, he groped for it, as 
" one in total darkness. 

** 3, The feeling by which he appears to be most powerfully 
'^ actuated, (at least to a stranger,) is curiosity, or an anxious 
'^ desire to make himself acquainted with every thing that is 
'^ new to him. He appears to feel affection to those of his fa- 
** mily very strongly; — discovered extreme sorrow on account 
*^ of his father's death; laid himself upon the coffin, after his fa- 
** ther's corpse was put into it, apparently in much grief; went 
*< frequently to his grave, and threw himself upon it, whilst he 
^< gently patted the turf, and bemoaned himself greatly. He 
'^ is likewise capable of feeling mirth, and frequently laughs 
^< heartily. He is highly gratified by getting new clothes; and 
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«< as tearing his clothes ii the most usual ezpressioD of his an- 
" |;er, so the punishment he feels most is being abliired to wear 
« them after he has torn them. He is oubject to anger, upMi 
" being crossed in any of hisi desires, or when he finds any of 
" his clothes, or articles with which he amuses himself, retno- 
" ved from the chest in which he keeps them. 

"4. Respecting the manner ia which he conveys his feeliogs 
*' and desires, I am much at s loss to give the information that 
'might be expected. It is certain that those of bis family 
" know perfectly in what temper of mind he is, and what he 
" wants to have ; and these intimations he conveys to them in 
"the presence of strangers, without these last being sensible . 
*' of his doing so. When he is hungry, he approaches his mo- 
*' ther or sisters, touches them in an expressive manner, and 
** points towards Ihe apartment where the victuals are usually 
" kept If he wants dry stockings, he points to his legs ; aod 
** in a similar way, intimates his wishes upon other occasioni. 
"A pair of shoes were lately brought to him, and on putting 
*' them on he found them too small. His mother then took 
"them, and put them into a small closet; soon after a thought 
" seemed to strike him, and he contrived to obtain the key of 
" the closet, opened the door, took the shoes, and put them 
" upon the feet of a young lad who attends him, whom tbey 
<' suited exactly. This action of his implies considerable re< 
*' flection, and shows that he must have made some accurate 
"examinations, though unnoticed at the time. When he is 
" sick and feverish, which sDmetimeshappens, he points to his 
" head, or takes hia mother's hand and places it opposite to his 
" heart, seemingly with an intention that she may observe its 
" beating more quickly than usual. He never attempts to ex- 
" press his feelings by utterance, except when angry, when be 
"bellows in a most uncouth manner. Satisfaction or coiiipla- 
"cency he expresses by patting the person or object which 
** excites that feeling. His smell being wonderfully acute, be 
" is frequently oBended through that sense, when other per- 
" sons near to him smell nothing unpleasant ; he expresses hii 
" disatisfaction on such occasions, by putting his hand to hit 
" Dose, and retreating rapidly. His taste seems also to be ex- 
"quisite, and he expresses much pleasure by laughing and 
" smacking his lips, when any savoury victuals are laid beGHn 
"him. 

" 5. His father, when alive, was at much pains iq direotii^ 
" him, as his mother still is ; but his elder sister seems to have 
"a much greater ascendancy over htm, and more powsrsf 
" managing faim than any orther person. Touching hi« head 
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<* with her hand seems to be the principal method which she 
"employs in signifying her ivishes to him respecting his con- 
<' duct ; this she does with various degrees of force, and in dif- 
^^ferent manners; and he seems readily to understand the in- 
'< timation intended to be conveyed. In short, by gratifying 
"him when he acts properly, and withholding from him the 
"objects of his complacency when he has done amiss, he has 
"been taught a sense of what is becoming in manners, and 
" proper in conduct, much stronger than it could be otherwise 
<< believed, that any person, in his singularly unfortunate situ- 
'^atioDy could acquire.'^ 

Since the foregoing narrative reached me, I have had the 
good fortune to receive a most important and authentic supple- 
ment to it, from Dr. John Gordon ; a gentleman, on whose re- 
cent admission into our number, I beg leave to congratulate 
' the Society. Having communicated to him, on the suggestion 
of our colleague Dr. John Thompson, Mr. Glennie's letter 
with the enclosed statement, he most obligingly undertook, on 
a very short notice, to add to it whatever particulars relative to 
the same subject had fallen under his own personal knowledge. 
Of the ability with which he has executed this task, amidst his 
varipus professional avocations, I have no doubt that the So- 
ciety will think as highly as I do. 

Supplement to the foregoing Account of James Mitchell, 

by John Gordon, M. D. 

"The boy who is the subject of the above interesting com- 
'^ munication, was brought by his father to visit me at Forres 
"in the autumn of 1808. 

" I found on examination that he had a cataract in each eye. 
"In both, the crystalline lens had a pearly colour, and appear- 
"ed to be of a firm consistence ; but the pupils exhibited very 
"perceptible contraction and dilataiion, when the quantity of 
"light was suddenly increased or diminished. The auricle or 
" external part of each ear, and the tube leading from it to the 
"tympanum, were of their natural size and form; and nothing 
*" unusual could be discovered in the conformation of the parts 
" about the fauces. 

"From the motions which were produced in the iris, by va- 
"rying the quantity of light admitted to the eyes, I should 
"alone have been inclined to hope, that the retina was not al- 
" together wanting, and to have urged the propriety of at- 
" tempting to remove the opaque lens from the axis of visioo 
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"by a surgical operation. But the followiop circumstances 
"served to confirm this opinion. In the first place, Mr. 
"Mitchell informed me, that he had often observed his son, 
" sitting for an hour at a time, opposite to a small hole in the 
*' south wall of a hut adjoining to the manse, so as to receive 
" the beams of the sun, which shone through the hole during 
" part of the forenoon, directly on his eyes. The boy could | 
" have no other motive for placing himself in this situation, 
" but to enjoy a certain agreeable sensation of light; and it is 
" not improbable, that the particular pleasure which he seemed 
*' to derive from the light of the sun, admitted in this manner, 
"arose from the eyes having been rendered more susceptible 
"to impressions, by being previously directed to the darker 
" parts of the hut. Secondly, I observed, that he very fre- 
" fluently turned hia fa.ce towards the window of an apartment, 
*'and then pressed his finger forcibly backwards between the 
" eye-brow and upper eye-lid of one of his eyes, lO as to oe- 
" casion a slight degree of distortion, and a very disagreeable 
"appearance of protrusion of the ball. 1 supposed, that when 
"he compressed the eye-ball in this manner, either some 
" change in the oi|;an was produced, by which he obtained i 
" more distinct impression from the light of the window, or 
'* else that the pressure on the retina simply, occasioned the 
"sensation of a luminous ring or spot, which he had pleasure 
"in contemplating. When I put my silver pencil into his 
" hand, after turning it quickly round in the points of his fin- 
"gers, and applying it to his nose, lips, and the tip of his 
" tongue, he rattled it smartly between his fore-teeth ; and his 
"father assured me that he did so with every hard substance 
" whichhecouldconvey to his mouth, and that beseemed to hsTe 
" pleasure in repeating this motion with metallic bodies in pal^ 
" ticular. This circumstance led me to conclude, that vibra- 
" tions communicated through the solid parts of the head, were 
" o^pable of producing in him, to a certain degree, the aeDst- 
" tions of sound. But these sensations were obviously aoTerr 
" weak, when compared with those which persons who are u- 
" fected with obstruction in the Eustachian tubes, can at all 
" times enjoy through the medium of the bones of the beid, 
" that I could not but fear that the deafness in this case, de- 
" pended not on any wantofairin the tympanum, butonBome 
" great deficiency, or radical impehfection in the structure of 
" uie auditory nerve. Although, therefore, no harm Maid 
" result from piercing the membrane of the tympanum, I did 
" not expect tnat the seoae of hearing would be much iinproV- 
" ed by this operation. 
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** With this opinion of the boy's situation^ I earnestly recom- 
^* mended it to his father to carry him to London, and to place 
^ *' him under the care of Mr. Ware and Mr. Astley Cooper, in 
^* order that the operation of couching or extraction might be 
*.* performed on one or both eyes,, and that the membrane of 
'< the tympanum in each ear might be perforated. 

<< In the course of a few weeks, Mr. Mitchell repaired with 
\. *^ hit son to London. Mr. Astley Cooper pierced the mem- 
' ''bmia of each tympanum, but without the slightest benefit; 
[ ^'gnd, at the same time, the late Mr. Saunders operated with 
j. *^the needle on the left eye, and, it is to be presumed, used 
**^very effort which the violent struggles of the boy would per* 
<<mit, to depress the cataract ; but not the least advantage re- 
'^ suited from the operation. 

<*Ia the summer of 1810, several months after his return 
f^from London, young Mitchell was again brought by his fa- 
^<ther to visit me at Forres. When I placed him in a chair, 
" before me, and took hold of his head, with a view to examine 
"bif eyes, his situation seemed immediately to recall to his 
'^memory the painful operations with which this examination 
"had been formerly succeeded, and he withdrew from me in 
^' his chair, panting as from a sudden alarm. By patting him 
'^ttntly on the cheek, however, his fears were quickly allayed. 
''The cataract of the left eye, into which the needle had been 
*'iotroduced, had lost its white colour, and seemed as if broken 
^'down ; but still the lens remained opaque, and he was in 
''every respect as blind as when I first saw him. The pupil, 
*' however, of each eye was very distinctly enlarged when I 
"placed my hand before his face, and it again contracted when 
"the hand was removed ; and I observed with great satisfac- 
^'tion, every time I practised this experiment, that when the 
"quantity of light admitted to the eye was increased, the boy 
''expressed his pleasure by a smile. The cataract of the right 
"eye had the same appearance of firmness as before, and I 
"therefore still entertained hopes, that it might be practicable 
"to remove it entirely by the operation of extraction. On 
"stating this opinion to Mr. Mitchell, to the honour of whose 
"memory it ought to be remarked, that he displayed at all 
" times the most earnert anxiety to alleviate the sad condition 
"of his child, he immediately resolved to visit the metropolis 
"once more ; and, in compliance with my request, to entrust 

r" the treatment of his son entirely to the judgment and prac- 
" tical skill of my friend Mr. Wardrop. In a few weeks Mr. 
" Wardrop wrote to me, that having resolved to attempt ex- 
^' tracting the cataract from the right eye, he bad endeavoured, 
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" by means of powerful machinery, as well as the aid of nanier- 
"ous assistants, to fix the boy's head in a position sufiicieatly 
"steady for so delicate an operation; but that his struggles 1 
" were so violent as to render every effort for this purpose to- 
"effecttial. The attempt at extraction was therefore relio- 
" quiahed ; but, soon afterwards, 1 had the satisfaction of being 
" informed by Mr. Wardrop, thai he had so far succeeded, by 'j 
<< the use of the couching-ueedle, in breaking down the cat^ J 
" raot, and removing it from the axis of the eye, that his young ^ 
" patient had bei^n able to see a very small objeet of a whito i, 
" colour, when placed on a table before him. This partial we- 
"cess from Mr. Wardrop's operation, led me to anticipate, 
" with no small confidence, a still further improvement in 
" youn^ Mitchell's vision, from the gradual absorption of soma 
"of the broken fragments of the opaque lens or its capsule. 
*' But in this expectation 1 have been altogether disappointed. 
*' In the month of June last, I saw him repeatedly at his fa- 
" ther's house, and had ample opportunity of observing his 
" motions with attention. When he approached any object, 
" such 35 a wall, a carl, or a carriage, so large as to be in- part 
" interposed between his eyes and the horizon, he seemed to 
" discover its vicinity only by the inlerception of the light 
" which it occasioned, and cautiously put out his hands before 
" bim, to feel for that with which he wna already almost in 
" contact. But he did not appear to be at all capable of per- 
" ceiving minute objects, nor of distinguishing in the slightest 
" degree between one colour and another. His powers of Vl- 
" sion, therefore, so far from continuing to improve since the 
" successful result of Mr. Wardrop's operation, have but too 
" plainly undergone a degree of failure. A fragment of tha 
" substance of the lens, or of its capsule, very white and 
" opaque, may still be seen behind one-half of the pupil, and 
"through the lower half, a slighter opacity is very perceptible 
" ID the parts situated farther baelt." 

" On the whole, I am of opinion, that if this unfortunate, 
" but very interesting boy, should at any future period be in- 
" duced, either by being informed through the medium of some 
" peculiar language, of the object in view, or from his increas- 
" ed knowledge in the kindness and good intentions of hii re- 

*. " Tou will perceive, Ciom tbe iceoont of the itste of the utanct.imw- 

" diBWiy ■fter the operation, Ihal apart of iLe opaque body slillluing OTUBParti* 
" of the pupil, I have been told Utel;, that he now sees little or noiiB.' ffwi bl 
" the caie, i mgptct it must have been from the catanct pawing over Ihs whob ■ 
" of Uie pupillai qpeaing inatead of being altogether absorbed, or renKlolw oat it 
" the w«]r, Bs might have been eipeeted."~£zfrart qf a Letter from». Ww 
dr^ to Mr. Staoart, {doled .Stigiul 10, 1812.) 
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'* lations, to submit patiently to the operation of couching or 
*< extraction, either of these operations ought to be repeated 
** on one ot both eyes. At the same time, it must be confes- 
"sed, that, since the attempts of this kind already made, have 
"not only failed to communicate to him the powers of distinct 
** vision, but also the perception even of the more striking dif- 
^ ferences in the degrees and kinds of light, there is but too 
" much reason to fear, that the optic nerve, although not en- 
" tirely deficient, is yet imperfect in its structure. 

'< I have but little to add to the full account which is given 
"in Mr. Glennie's communication, of young Mitchell's gene- 
" ral appearance and conduct. The knowledge which he has 
"dierived from the senses of Touch, Taste, and Smell, seems 
"fully as extensive, as what any person of the most perfect fa- 
"ciilties might be supposed to acquire, if he could by any con- 
" trivance be prevented from using his eyes and ears for the same 
'* period of time, from the moment of his birth, and in the 
" same retired situation of the country. The train of his thoughts 
"seems to be regulated by the same principles as that of the 
"soundest minds. His actions neither indicate incoherence 
" nor fatuity ; but every thing he does, appears capable of be- 
"ing easily traced to rational motives. His more pleasurable 
*^ sensations are obviously enjoyed from the senses of Taste and 
"Smell ; and, indeed, I have never observed any thing disa- 
"greeable in his manner, except the keenness and voracity 
*' with which he devours his food. But he derives amusement 
"also from the sense of Touch. His father told me, that he 
"had often remarked him, employing many hours in selecting 
"from the bed of the river, which runs within a few yards of 
" the house, stones of a round shape, nearly of the same weight, 
"and having a certain degree of smoothness. These he pla- 
"ced in a circular form on the bank, and then seated himself 
" in the middle of the circle. 

"There is a certain range around the manse which he has 

" minutely explored by his organs of Touch, and to any part of 

"this space he seems to walk, when he pleases, fearlessly and 

*' without a guide. I believe his range does not yet extend be- 

"yond two hundred yards in any direction ; but there is pro- 

*^ bably not a day elapses, during which he does not cautiously 

** feel his way into ground which he had not explored before ; 

**and thus gradually extends his yet very circumscribed field 

"of observation. It was in one of these excursions of discov- 

'* ery that his father observed him with horror, creeping on 

** bis hands and knees along a narrow wooden bridge which 

<< crossed the river, at a point where the stream is deep and ra- 
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" pit]. He was immediately Brrested in his progress ; aad as 
*' bia father wished to discourage him from hazarding so peri- 
<* lous aa attempt again, a servant was directed to pluDge him, 
(> as aooQ as he was secured, once or twice iato the river. This 
" measure has had the desired efiect. 

" From asimilar solicitude about his safety, the servants had 
« been enjoined to prevent him from visiting the stable, which 
" he never fails to do, the instant he has discovered by ths 
*< presence of aa additional whip in the lobby, that the person 
<< who has arrived has brought a horse with him. I have been 
*< assured, however, that after his wishes ia this respect had 
'< been repeatedly thwarted, he at last had the ingenuity to 
'* lock the door of the kitchen on the servants, in the hopes 
'f that he might then accomplish his visit to the stable unmo> 
•' tested. 

" His father once told me an anecdote of him, which dis- 
*' plays, iu a very striking manner, both the retentiveness of his 
" memory, and the benevolent feelings of which he is suseep- 
" tible. He had received a severe wound in his foot, and dur- 
" ing its cure, he usually sat by the fireside, with his foot 
*' resting on a small footstool. IS^ore than a year afterwards, a 
*' servant boy with whom he used lo play, was obliged to con- 
xfine himself to a chair from asimilar cause. Young Mitchell, 
"perceiving that his companion remained longer in one situa- 
*' tion than he used to do, examined him attentively, and seem- 
" ed quickly to discover, by the bandages on his foot, the rea- 
<< son of his confinement. He immediately walked up stairs 
<< to a garret, sought out, amidst several other pieces of fumi- 
" ture, the little footstool which had formerly supported his 
" own wounded limb, brough it down in his hand to the kttch- 
<■ en, and gently placed the servant-boy's foot upon it.* 

"The last time 1 saw young Mitchell, was on the melaD- 
" choly occasion of his father's funeral, in the month of June 
'*last. According to Mr. Glennie's communication, it would 
*<seem, that the boy, even before his father's interment, had 
" expressed by sorrow and bemoaning, a knowledge of Uiaii^ 
<< reparable loss he had sustained. Un this point, the deep dis- 
" tress under which the family then laboured, prevented me 



*8oin«wIut 

commuDieited to Mi. Gleooie bj Hugh Irrine, Eiq. (sod of fir. IrrlaBaf Al^) 
T give it in Mr. Irrine'e own wordi. i i 

" Mr. IiMHe of Duklud, a citcgjnmn, called ong daj, md wai tikaa Ir^Um 
" Mitchell to lee loiMthiiy out ofdoan. When thej retunied, Jama WHb*| 
■' perceived (no doubt bjr me icnM of imell) thtt hli utter*! iboea were w«t.; ha 
■■ then went end felt dtem, aad vouM DM let her mt dU ibi ehuged tbeM.** - < 
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''from making any inquiries. But the poor lad's behaviour 
<'oi> the day of the funeral, seemed to me so little expresaire 
<'of grief, that I cannot help doubting in some degree the ac« 
''earacy of Mr. Glennie's information. It will be regarded as 
''a pleasing testimony of the sincere esteem in which Mr. 
''Mitchell was held for his moral worth and exemplary piety, 
" that several hundreds of his friends and parishioners assem- 
" bled together, to carry his remains to the grave. While this 
" concourse of people waited the commencement of the pro- 
" cession in front of the manse, young Mitchell at one time 
" moved rapidly among the crowd, touching almost every body, 
"and examining some very minutely; at another time, he 
"amused himself opening and shutting the doors, or turning 
"down and up the steps of the carriages; or suddenly be 
" would walk towards the co£Sn, which was placed on chairs 
"before the door of the hou^e, run his fingers along it with 
." marks even of pleasure, and then trip lightly away, without 
"the slightest expression of sorrow. He accompanied the pro- 
" cession to the church-yard, and returned after the interment, 
" apparently as much unmoved as before. But on the follow- 
"ing morning, as I have since been informed, and on several 
" mornings afterwards, he visited the grave, patted gently the 
" turf which had been laid over it, and at last, as if hopeless 
"of his father's return, became sorrowful even to tears."* 

*Soon after this memoir was read, I informed Mr. Glennie of the difference in 

lite aecoimts ^ven by Mr. Macfarlane and by Dr. Gordon, of young Mitchell's be- 

lianoar on the day of his father's funeral. In a letter with which he has lately fa- 

▼OHi«d me (dated May 10, 1812,) there is a passage transcribed from a letter of 

Mr. Macfarlane's (dated May 7,) which I think it proper to subjoin to the forego- 

ili|^ details, as an important document with respect to this interesting point ; — the 

. only point of any consequence in which the two papers do not perfectly agree. 

'* In the account which I transmitted to you of James Mitchell, I mentioned 

" thlit he seemed much afflicted and very sorrowful the day of his father's fune- 

" tal; and I now beg leave explicitly and positively to state, that when the coffin 

" which enclosed his father's corpse was brought from the house, and placed upon 

" chain in the court before the manse, previous to the interment, I approached to 

" the coffin, and soon after saw James Mitchell come from the house in consider- 

** able agitation. He turned about his head rapidly, and snuffed very much, evi- 

** dently guiding himself by the sense of smell. He directly approached the cof- 

" fin, smelled it most eagerly for several seconds ; then laid himself down upon 

" die Hd, on his face, and embraced the coffin, while his countenance discovered 

" marks of the most lively sorrow. I stood close by him, and after a short time, 

" Mtted his head once or twice; upon which he rose and returned into the house. 

" TUe occurred immediately upon the coffin being brought out, and about twenty 

" iniiititM before it was lifted, in order to be carried to the church-yard. As the 

" ftjcenntcy of my information on this subject has been doubted, I purposely de- 

" liyed writing to you, till I should have an opportunity of conversing with the Re- 

«* veread Pryte Campbell, minister of Ardersier, brother-in-law to Mrs. MitcheU, 

'* who was present at the Itineral, and by whose direction every thing was con- 

** docted. I fell i^ with thii geBtleman on Tuesday se'ennight^ at the meeting of 
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The ease deacribed in the foregoinfi; papers is ssid by Mr. 
Wardrop, in a letter of his already qouted, to be tinigue, to the 
best of his knowledge ; and that it really is so, I am inclined to 
believe, as far as this can be inferred from the silence of scien- 
tific writers.* That it is, at ] east, a very rore occurrence, is 

" out Provincial Synod. I took an opportunity there of uking him, it lie obwTT- 
" ed any marliB of ioitow ebout James Mitchell on Ihe day of hi> fatber'i tu' 
" neraT. He replied, that he did observe the moat unequitrocal marks of grief ta 
" his countenance ; mil added a circumstance whicji escaped my notice, thit 
" when the coffin was about to be lifted, in ardei lo he carried to the chuieh- 
" J«rd, James Mitchell clung to it, endeavouring to prevent iU being curied 
■■ away, and that he (Mr. Campbell) was obliged to remove him from it by force." 

After quotini the above passage, Mr. Glennie adds: — " Mr. Macfatlane, in bii 
" remarki on (he apparent inconsistency between Dr, Gordon's account of roung 
" Mitchell and his own, has eipressed what occurred lo me immediately after I 
" read your last letter." His words are: " I would observe , that the circumsUn- 
" ees mentioned by Dr. Grordon, of Milchetl's running through the crowd, and 
" touchine every person, do not, in my opinion, amount to a proof, that he was 
" insensible of the loss which he had sustained, snd felt no grief on that account. 
" In acting thus, Mitchell (if the expression may be allowed) was merely etewmg 
•' the assemblage of people around him. This he could not do by his eyes ; but 
" being eager to examine them, he did so by means of the senses of which be has 
" Ihe use- In short, he was grieved ; but, in this instance, his curiosity overcam* 
" his grief." The remark certainly does honour to Mr, Macfarlane's sagacityi 
and, in my opinion, goes far to reconcile the two narratives, I hope to be able 
soon, through Dr. Gordon's means, who proposes to pass a part of (bis summer in 
that neighbourhood, to obtain from the mother and sister of the young man, a ilill 
more circumstantial account of his general behaviour, and of the apparent alate 
of bia feelings at this trying crisis of his life. Some very interealing psrticnlan, 
with respect to these points, (which have been already communicated to me) 
may be found in a letter from Dr. Gordon, annexed to this-Memoir. (May, SO, 
1B12.) 

* In Diderot's very in({;enious and fanciful Letter on the Blind, there are various 
allusions to the bypotheljcal case of an ■^nevgU'Sourd-Miiet, In one passage, he 
remarks, somewhat whimsically, that if a person bom In these circumstances, 
should begin to philosophize concerning man, according to the method of Descar- 
tes, he would place the seat of the soul al the tips of hu fingers ; and, in all pro- 
bability, after an effort of profound meditation, would feel bis fingers ache as much 
as we should do our heads. From the following seotencc, one would be led 
(o suppose, thai Diderot had actually seen or beard of persons in the sama 
condition with ISntchell ; but if this really had been the fart, we maypremms 
with some con6dence, that he would not have contented himself widi ao vagot 
and ei^uivocBl a reference to an occurrence at once ao anomalous snd socDiioniiB 
the physical history of man. " Faute d' tine lan^e, la cmrnmaaeatian at (M- 
" ti^fmeiit Tompue mfre novf el ceux tfUt naissent nmrdi, iwevglei, et ntuttt; 
" ill croiiient, mais ila restetit r/an.i t/n rtal d'anbedlKtS," 

In those valleys of Ihe Alps, indeed, where the diseas" of Cr^tinimte is Comvoai 
enmples are said frequently to occur of an almost total deprivation of all. As 
senses ; but, in such instances, the individual presenla Invariably, in tbe kn> sad 
humiliating sule of his intellectual capacity, a very striking contrast lo lb* ^iMt 

-'■■-' ' ■" ' '^pmt. 



of this memoir. "Hie unnertal torpor in the perceptive faculties of 

is plainly an effect of the same radical dia ' "'^ " 

as, in the instance before us, (as in everj- 



plainly an effect of the same radical disorder which impairs iiis int«Ilcct | -irhW* 
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demonstrated by a passage in the Abbe Sicard's Course of In- 
struction for the Deaf and Dumb, where it is mentioned only 
as a hypothetical contingency, which had been contemplated 
by him and by his predecessor the Abb6 de I'Bpee, as a possi- 
ble, and not altogether as an improbable event, among the va- 
rious physical calamities to which onr species is liable. It'ap- 
pears from the same ingenious author, that the Abbe de I'Epee 

kateittof various grAdatiom. It is taken from the most circumstantial, and 
apparen'tlj the most accurate, account of this local malady that has fallen in my 
way. 

<* l^e sensibility of the Cr^Hn is extremely obtuse : he dreads neither cold 
" nor he&t, nor vermin ; nor even those blows which would be insupportable to 
" anotber. 

** The greater part are evidently deaf and dumb ; although I have happened to 
*^ fee a few who would shuJder at the report of a pistol. These last would seem 
** to receive some passive impression from sound ; but they are certainly incapa^ 
" Ue of Usiening to what:b passing around them*. The organ of Smell is insen- 
" rible ; and the power of Taste but imperfectly developed. The sense of seeing 
** alone appears uninjured by the disorder ; but even from this they derive little 
**. benefit They gase with indifference on the spectacle of Nature ; and if they 
*' fee, can hardly be said to perceive.** 

'* This disease is peculiar to the human species. All the classes of animals, 
" from the oyster to the monkey, possess a sufficient degree of vitelligence, 
" to pipcure the means of their own subsistence. The Cretin^ on the other 
"hand, would die of hunger, if his wants were not provided for by the atten< 
" tions of others." 

{Trait4 du Goitre et du Cr^tinismey par F. E. FoderS, Jincien MSdecm des 
UofHaux eiviia et milit aires. A Paris, an vii.) 

ftnce this note was written, I have received a letter from Mr. Glennie, in which he 
remarks, and, in my opinion, very justly, that the case of Mitchell is probably not 
80 vary rare an occurrence, as we might, at first, be disposed to imagine. " Among 
** the various merits (he observes) of this worthy family, their superiority to such 
<* prejodices as would have precluded our getting any information about the lad's 

'* state of mind, is deserving of peculiar notice 

*' I have reason to believe, that there are others in circumstances similar to 
" young Mitchell's, whose cases are, at this day, kept so secret, that they are not 
'* to much as known to the inmates and members of the family to whom they 
^Wong." 

piVliile (his Appendix was in the press, I learned from my Printer, (by whose 
iataUigent and friendly suggestions I have often profited) that a case similar in 
Note reapects to Mitchell's, is related in a Description of the Shetland Islands, 
4iy Samuel Hibbert, M D. F. R. S. E. published at Edinburgh in 1823. The un- 
IbrtDsate individual in question is a native of the small island of Fetlar ; his name 
k -David Gilbert Tait ; and his age, at the time Dr. Hibbert saw him, was twen- 
tf-five years. His blindness and deafness seem to be still more complete, if pos- 
sible, than Mitchell's, but in other respects, he exhibits a far less interesting sub- 
ject of observation, as it appears from the particulars mentioned by Dr. Hibbert, 
that, 'besides the want of two of the most important of the external senses, he la- 
- boma nader such a deficiency of intellect, as to render him altogether incapable of 
iwehring any improvement from education. His situation, in short, in point of 
■ental powers, approaches to the extreme cases of Cr^tinisme mentioned in the 
iwillliia part oif this note. Dr. Hibbert's narrative, however, which reflects 
iamoar oa the author as an inquisitive and philosophical obaerver, contains a yu- 
IMtf of .etirioiiB facts relating to the pbjfsical condition of Tait, which derive an 
additioiial interest from the striking contrast >they present to the condition and ha- 
Utt of MitchelL~.28th Aug. 1826.] 

36 
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had even ^one so far, a few years before his death, as to offer^ 
in some of the Continental Journals, with his characteristical 
benevolence, to undertake the charge and tuition of any child 
who might be brought into the world in these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances ; and M. Sicard has not only taken the trouble to. 
record the general principle on which the Abbe de PEpee in- ' 
tended, if this accident should occur, to proceed in the educ^ 
tion of his pupil ; but has added some very judicious strictures 
of his own, on the imperfections of the plan which his prede- 
cessor proposed, in such an instance, to follow. These stric- 
tures I cannot help taking this opportunity of recommending to 
the attention of those who may attempt the farther instructioir 
of young Mitchell. The following abridged translation* of a 
passage in the preface, may, in the meantime, suggest some use- 
ful hints. 

<^ But, if there should be found a perison deaf 

'^ and dumb, in whose case the use of this visiblei language was 
'' impracticable ; if, among the afflicting exceptions and muti- 
^^ lations of nature, an individual should occur, deaf and blind 
'^ from his birth, to what class of signs should we have recourse 
^^ in attempting his education ? At what an immense distance 
^^ from other men would a being so cruelly degraded be placed ; 
<< and how difflcult to transport him across that gulf by which 
^' he is separated from the rest of his species! The means of 
^' instruction employed in ordinary instances of dumbness, 
<^ would here be manifestly inapplicable ; all of these means 
'^ presupposing the use of sight, to which a constant reference 
^' is made, not only in the communication of physical ideas, 
'^ but in typifying the processes of thought, and in rousing the 
^' dormant powers of the understanding. 

<* I flatter myself, I have already proved, that, from the be- 
^^ ginning, Man possessed, in his own bodily organs, two dif- 
<< ferent media for conveying his ideas ; and that, instead of 
'^ employing ora/j^eecA, he might have had recourse to a mo- 
^^ nuallanguage. Why, then, might we not, in the supposed 
^' case of a blind and deaf pupil, avail ourselves of the assistance 
^^ of the latter, which, if not visible to his eye, would be, at least, 
^' tangible to his hand ? It is only extending farther the use 
'^ of a species of signs already practised between Massieu and 
'^ me, when, during the darkness of night, he sees by his own 

* In this translation, I have not only omitted several sentences in die lM%tasl» 
which did not appear to bear upon my present object, but have not ■crapfidto 
interpolate a few clauses of my own, which I thought might be useful in eoanrc^^ 
ing the author's meaning more clearly to an English reader. The 8en9€ of tiM pas- 
0age is rendered, to the best of my judgment, with perfect fidelity. ^ 

y 
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''hands whatever mine would express to him. Why should 
'< not the blind and deaf pupil be taught to converse in the 
'' same manner, during the light of day ? 

<< Ah ! if the experiment I should wish to make were to prove 
'fnot altogether useless ; if, as I have already done for the deaf 
tKand dumb, I should be the instrument of bestowing a mind 
'^on this still more unfortunate object, I should myself enjoy 
''a degree of happiness greater than any which he could possi- 
" bly, derive from the success of my labours ! 

'< My illustrious predecessor had the boldness to think, that 
'^even this case, if it should be realized, would not present in- 
'< surmountable obstacles to an instructor. The following is an 
<' outline 9f the plan upon which, he told me, it was his inten- 
" tion to proceed. 

<< An alphabet of polished steel was to be employed as the 
^'materials of his nomenclature for sensible objects, and for 
<< those actions which might be brought under the cognizance 
" of the sense of Touch. He hoped to be able to familiarise 
''his pupil with these characters, so as to devolve upon his 
" hands the oiSce of his eyes ; and for this purpose, he propos- 
" ed to make him feel the object with one hand, while he was 
"learning to distinguish its name with the other. His inven- 
" tive genius would doubtless have lead him, in the course of 
"his experiments, to whatever other means were necessary for 
"the attainment of his end. 

" I am perfectly aware, that difficulties would immediately 
" present themselves at every step ; for, how would it be pos- 
"sible, without any intercourse either by the eye or by the ear, 
"to establish, in the pupil's mind, the connexion between the 
"object and its sign ? I apprehend, it would be necessary here 
"to avail ourselves of some of his animal instincts ; to with- 
"hold for example, the objects of his desires and wants, till he 
"should recollect their names, and exhibit their characters.* 
"This first step would perhaps be followed by a second \ that 
"of teaching him to distinguish the qualities and modes of ob- 
"jects. Colours and sounds would, of course, be excluded 



* In the case of Mitchell, the difficulties here alluded to would probably be ex- 
perienced in a comparatively small degree, in consequence of the previous use of 
thpn nsnificant pressures on his forehead, of which his sister has taught him to 
einqpre&end the meaning. If this should turn out to be the fact, she has already got 
orar, bj ber own ingenuity, the first and most arduous step in the whole process 
idi MiicaxiOB. 

Afr. Werdrop takes notice, in one of his communications, of his extreme doci- 
lity, end of his obedience to the commands of his sister, who, during his stay in 
London, *' was his constant companion and guide." ** It was astonishing (he adds) 
•• how readily she could communicate to him, by signs, her wishe?.*' 
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" from our lessons ; but ihe/brTns of bodies, which fall under 
'< the province of Touch,- ini);ht be easily impressed on his me- 
" mory ; and upon Ihis basis, what should prevent us from pro- 
" ceeding to rear a nielaphysical structure ? -If those qualities 
*' which strike the sense of Sight have gradually led the deif 
" and dumb to the knowledge of things intetleetual and moral, 
" why should not the qualities about which the sense of Toucli 
" is conversant, be made the channel to the same sort of iufoi^ 
*' mation ? Instead of speaking; to the eye, we have only to 
<< speak to the hand. In truth, the whole system of instrac- 
"tion explained in the following work, might be adaptecl to 
" our new pupil, by presenting to him, in relievo, the various 
'< delineations and diagrams by which it is illustrated; thoae 
" slight changes >ietng made in the method, which the circnra- 
" stances of the case would readily suggest. This pupil, (as 
" has often happened in the education of the deaf and dumb,) 
" would soon become the master of his teacher ; and every step 
" which was gained, would of itself point out the next which 
" was to be taken.* 

" May such a system of instruction remain always matter of 
" pure speculation ! God forbid, that a child should ever be 
"brought into the world, without any substitute but the hand 
" for the eye and for the ear! But as, unfortunately, such ■ 
"deviation of nature from her usual course, is an event but too 
"possible, let us consider beforehand what may be done, by 
" way of remedy or of alleviation. To restore a Man to socis- 
" ty, to his family, and to himself, would be an enjoyment too 
" exquisite, and a conquest too proud, to permit us to abandon 
" the undertaking in despair." 

For a comment on the above observations, I must refer to 
the work at large. They who read it with attention, and who 
enter fully into the author's views, will be at no loss to per^ 
ceive the different modifications which his plan will requim, 
in applying it to such a case as that of Mitchell. His fund» 
mental principles are general, and deeply philosophical ; bein^ 

• It is Bomewhal surprising, thalthe AbM Sicatd nhouW hne overlooked tb 
aid which the sense of Smelling seemii bo peculiarly calculated lo furniah, for Mf 
ing hie proposed Melaphyaical Strueture, Some of the most eignificaot walA 
reUling lo the Humui Mind, (the word togacity,loT ioetance,) are boirowad $M 
thi> Teiy ijenae ; asd the conspicnoug place which in seosationa occifir tai^fet 
poetical lani^uage of ill nitioni, ahowa how euily and natural); thor •yj.'l^t*' j 
(ehres with the rcfioed operalioca of the FsDCf , and with the dionl i miiIIiIbI rf ' 
the Heart. The infinite variety of modifi cations, besides, of which thlMntSH ! 
fcptible, nnghl tumiah iMefnl TeKwroea, in tbe way of afioeiation, for pfi^l'il 
the memory, where it stood is need of aaaiatance. 

(tee of the ben Bcboola for the education. of tocba papil, would prabalilgr tl S 
■wpll-tnai^ed Botanical G»kI«i». ;. 
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all of them, deduced from a careful study of the steps by 
which children gradually and insensibly acquire the use of oral 
speech ; and of cohsequence, they are equally applicable to 
every species of si^ns by which one mind can hold intercourse 
with another. In the meantime/ I beg leave to add to the 
forefcoing quotation, the account given by Sicard of his first 
lesson to Massieu, as it touches on a very natural mistake, 
which, vvith a few, if any exceptions, has misled all those who 
have hitherto undertaken the education qf the deaf and dumb ; 
and which, in case any attempt should be made for the farther 
improvement of Mitchell, it may be worth while to point out^ 
by way of caution, to his instructors. 

<< My first lesson was employed upon the alphabet. I had 

^not yet reflected on the imperfection of this method, which 

*^from the first outset, counteracted that analytical procedure 

^< which is natural to the mind, and by which alone the mind 

" can be guided to the use of its faculties. What information, 

"IB reality, (as I afterwards began to question myself,) can 

'< the understanding possibly derive from a series of abstract 

** characters, arranged in a particular order by chance or ca- 

" price, and to which nothing equivalent can be exhibited in 

^' Nature ^ But it was thus that my illustrious Master began, 

"and every step in his system seemed to me then indispensa- 

"ble and sacred. '^ 

In a subsequent passage, M. Sicard takes notice still more 
explicitly, of the absurdity of teaching a pupil in such circum- 
ftances to read or to copy isolated letters, in th*at order which 
oar alphabet exhibits. ** What interest, (he asks,) could Mas- 
'<sieu have felt about characters signifying nothing, and occu 
'Spying, without any conceivable reason, a certain place in an 
"arbitrary series? Accordingly, I directed his attention at 
^•nee to words, without attempting to explain to him that the 
"elements of these words were letters, and still less that these 
"letters. were consonants and vowels. Indeed, how was it pos- 
"sible for him to annex any notion to the technical terms of 
"grammar, when he was not yet in possession of a language, 
^and when he had only a few fugitive notions to fix and to 
"express?'' 

. In these extracts, M. Sicard describes, with great candour, 
(he process of thought by which he was conducted to (what I 
tensider as by far the most important of the many improve- 
HeBta which he has introduced into his art) the simple, yet 
hdnhioua idea, of copying his plan of instruction, not from the 
example of a schoolmaster teaching a child to read, but from 
the example of the child itself, in acquiring the use of its mo- 
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ther-tongue. Of these two methods, the former, it must be 
OwDed, is by far the more gbrious; and where mere articula- 
tion is the chief object of the teacher, it will probably be fouacl 
the more easy aod effectual in practice. But Sicard's aim was 
of a different, and of a higher nature; — not to astonish tbs 
vulgar by the sudden conversion of a dumb child into a speak- 
ing automaton; but, by aflTordiug scope to those means which 
Mature herself has provided for the gradual evolution of our 
intellectual powers, to convert his pupil into a rational and 
moral being. The details of his lessons, accordingly, are not 
more interesting to the few, who may attempt the education of 
such unfortunate exceptions as Massieu or Mitchell, than to all 
those who delight in tracing to their elementary principles the 
materials of human knowledge, and in marking the first open- 
ings of the infant mind.* 

In order to complete the history of Mitchell, I am aware 
that a variety of curious points still remain to be ascertained ; 
and, if I had not been anxious to bring it forward to public no* 
tice, even in its present imperfect state, without any farther 
delay, I should have been inclined to retain it in my own 
hands, till my information on the subject should have been a 
little more ample. My wish, I must acknowledge, is, That 
some plan could be devised for removing the young man to 
Edinburgh ; or rather (as he has been accustomed hitherto to 
enjoy the air and the freedom of the country,) to some quiet 
residence in the neighbourhood; — to some situation, in short, 
where an opportunity would be afforded far examining and re- 
cording, under the eye of this Society, the particulars of a case, 
to which it is to be hoped, that nothing similar will again occur 
in our times. Something, it would appear from Dr. Gordon's 
statement, may perhaps, at a future period, be attempted for 
the estraction of his cataracts, — in which event (should the 
operation succeed,) I need not say, what an accession would at 
once be made to his own enjoyments, and to his value as an 
object of philosophical curiosity : — But even on the supposi- 
tion that this hope should he disappointed, a subject of inqui- 
ry not less interesting than any question connected with the 
Theory of Vision, will still remain, — to ascertain how far it 
might be possible, by fallowing out the Abbe Sicard's hiot^ta 
cultivate the intellectual and moral faculties of a human being) 
destitute of the two senses which are the ordinary vehiclM of 
all our acquired knowledge. Nor do I apprehend that thii ex* 

" See the Note at the end nf the Memoir- 
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perimet)t would be attended with such insuperable di£BcuIties 
as might at first be suspected ; as I am assured by the best au- 
thority, that his eldest sister, whose s^ood sense has already 
devised some imperfect modes of communication with her uo- 
fortunate brother, possesses talents which fully qualify her to 
eirry into execution any plan that may be proposed for his far- 
dier improvement. His age, at present, only exceeds by two 
years, that of Sicard's celebrated pupil Massieu, when his edu- 
cation was begun ; and at that period, Massieu, though he had 
the inestimable advantage of possessing the sense of Sight, 
seems to have had his rational faculties as imperfectly develop- 
ed as those of Mitchell. 

I must, at the same time, observe Hbl'e, in justice to myself, 
that my expectations of the future improvement of the latter, 
are by no means so sanguine as those which the Abbe Sicard 
would probably have indulged in similar circumstances. Were 
it possible, indeed, to place him under the immediate tuition 
of that eminent man, I have little doubt that much more would 
be accomplished than appears to us to be practicable ; but the 
difference between his situation and that of Massieu is so im- 
mense, as to render all our conclusions founded on the history 
of the one, quite inapplicable (except with great modifications) 
to the case of the other. The slowness with which the sense of 
Touch proceeds, in collecting information concerning the exter- 
nal world, when compared with the rapid perceptions of the Eye, 
would, on the most favourable supposition, retard infinitely the 
rate of his progress in acquiring even the first elements of 
knowledge. This, however, furnishes no argument figainst the 
attempt; nor does it even tend to diminish the value of the re- 
sults to which it might lead. The slightest addition that 
could be made to his present range of ideas, by means of an 
improved system of signs ; and still more, the slightest deve- 
lopement that could be given to any of his dormant powers, 
might afford not less important data for philosophical specula- 
tion than the most extensive acquisitions. 

Having mentioned more than once the name of Massieu, I 
think it proper to subjoin to the preceding remarks, the de- 
scription of him given by Sicard, at the time when their ac- 
quaintance commenced. It may serve to show, that the idea 
of attempting the education of Mitchell, even at the age of six- 
teoDy 18 not altogether chimerical. 

« The reader will easily form an idea of the character and 
<' manners of Massieu, when he is told, that he was born in a 
^^ cottage, six leagues from Bordeaux ; and that his relations 
<' (who were the only individuals with whom he ever had any 
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** intercourse) had not even taken the trouble to commuoicats 
** to him the sli^test information about materia) objects. Hu 
*' childhood had been !ipent in tendin|; a flock ; and all his 
" ideas were confined within the narrow circle which had fall- 
" en under his random obserration. Massieu was a Man of 
" the Woods ; untinutured with any habits bat such as wire 
" purely animal ; astonished and terrified at every thing. In 
" eomiog to Bordeaux, he had believed that he was only 
** changing hia place of abode ; and that he would be employ- 
" ed there in keeping another flock : but it was towards the b^ 
" loved scene which he had left, and which had witnessed the 
<* first sports of his infancy, that hia imagination was ineetaant- 
** ly turned. In everf thing he saw, he apprehended aome 
" dangu- ; in every step he was directed to take he suspected 
" some snare. How far was this simple boy, accustomed as he 
" was to consider himself on a level with the animals entrusted 
" to his care, from dreaming that he was about to be raised by 
''education to the rank of Man! His clouded and ineapres- 
<( sive countenance ; his doubtful and shifting eye ; his silly and 
" suspicious air,^-all seemed to announce, that Massieu was io- 
-<( capable of any iostruction. But it was not long till be began 
«* to inspire his Teacher with the most flattering hopes.'* 

Abstracting, however, entirely from all conjectural specula- 
tions with respect to Mitchell's possible attainments in future, 
the particulars already in our possession afford data for aome 
imporUnt conclusions concerning the capacities of the Human 
Mind, considered in contrast with the instincts of the Brnles. 
For these, I do not think that the transactions of this Society 
afford a proper place ; and I have accordingly, all along, con- 
fined myself to the detail of /acta, leaving the philosophical in- 
ferences to which they may lead for future consideration. 

Nor is it in this point of view alone that his case is an ob- 
ject of curiosity at thepresenf moment. The examination of his 
powers of external perception (considered merely as articles of 
natural history") promise, under the peculiar circnaistances of 
his eeadition, a field of study, of which, if it has ever oocutred 

• I cannot help quoting here > very curious observation of Mr. WarHrop't, with 
ItipMt to (he partiatitieii and dislikes conceived hy Mitchell, in coaaeqataea it 
tin moral apraiian, (if I miy be allowed mch a phrase,) which ha weatm ki 
hare attached to particular Mnaationa of miell. " When a stranger (ng« he).^ 
" proaebed him, he eagerly began to touch aome pari of hie body, "■^""^ 
« Mdng bold of Ua am, which he held near hia noae ; and after ti*0 « foa 
" Mro^ Inipliatioiu throi^b hia noatrils, xpptaitd -decided in Hb opiidaK If k 
" hapiWDed to-be unfavourable, he suddenly went to a distance wim Ihs unim 
'* aace of diigiiit; if favourable, he ahowed a disposition to become more iad> 
" mate, and exprened, by his countenance, more or less aatiifactkm." '; 
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before in the annals of our species, no scientific use appears to 
have been made. How much the simultaneous exercise of our 
different senses obstructs the perfection of each, may be infer* 
red from the delicate touch and acute hearing of the blind. 
It remains to be ascertained, to what degrees of improvement, 
the perceptions of Feeling, of Taste, and of Smell, may attain 
in an individual possessed of these senses alone.* 

I shall only add farther, before concluding this memoir, that, 
in submitting it to the Royal Society, I was partly influenced 
by the hope, that it may possibly be the means of securing a 
decent provision for the individual to whom it relates ; — ^per- 
haps* also a, competent independance for those members of his 
iamily on whom he has been so long a burdensome and expen- 
live charge. I allude, not merely to his mother, whose claims 
must immediately force themselves on the notice of every one, 
but more particularly to his eldest sister, on whom the duties 
of superintending and educating him have chiefly devolved 
from his infancy. To the painful and incessant attentions 
which his helpless condition required, the best years of her life 
have been hitherto devoted ; and so essential is the continua- 
tion of the same afiectionate cares to his comfortable existence, 
that, independently of what is due to her own singular merits, 
she must of necessity, be included in any arrangement, of 
which his improvement and happiness are the principal ob- 
j^ts. For the purposes already mentioned in this paper, the 
funds of the Society, I am well aware, are altogether inade- 
quate ; but if they shall be pleased to recommend the business 
to the consideration of their Council, I have no doubt, that 
aomething may be suggested for the accomplishment of a mea- 
sure^ which, even if it should fail in adding materially to the 
Stock of useful knowledge, would at least prevent the regrets 



* In one of the communications which I have received, it is said, that " Mitchell 
" hag been known to follow the footsteps of another person for two miles, guided 
" merely by the sense of smelling." As this circumstance, however, is stated 
oaly on report, I have not introduced it into the text ; and mention it here chiefly 
ia die hope of obtaining more precise and authentic information upon the subject 
It would be desirable also to learn something more circumstantial and specific, 
both with respect to the discriminating powers of his palate, and his predilections 
fei the article of food. 

Neqoe inutile foret, neque ab honestiasim^ sapientisi alienum, novisse quomodo 
Ilie miserftndus, jam puber factus, se habuerit quod ad res venereai; hunc appeti- 
tm an Benierit necne; qud form^, quibus indiciis se prodiderit; foeminarum an 
irirorum consortio adolescenti magis plaeeat; socii sezum an olfactu dignoscere 
vadentor. Hssc et similia bene multa, dictu parum decora, scitu vero non indig- 
mL»nmod^ observandi copia data fuerit, unicuique in mentem venient cui Na- 
tune Humane scientia est cordi, quique infelicissimum et pene singularem illius 
rit^ contemplabitur. 

37 
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which might afterwards be felt, if so rare an opportunity for 
philosophical observation and experiment should be suffered 
to pass before our eyes, without any attempt being made to 
turn it to the advantage of science. 

NOTE, p. 286. 

I havj: been led to insist at some length on the philosophiik 
cal merits of Sicard's plan of instruction for the Dumb, not 
only because his fundamental principles admit of an obvious 
application {mutatis mutandis) to the case of Mitchell ; but be- 
cause his book does not seem to have attracted so much notice 
in this country as might have been expected, among those 
who have devoted themselves to the same profession. Of this no 
stronger proof can be produced, than the stress which has been 
laid by most of our Teachers, on the power of articulation 
which can rarely, if ever, repay, to a person born deaf, the 
time and pains necessary for the acquisition. This error was, 
no doubt, owing, in the first instance, to a very natural, though 
very gross mistake, which confounds, the gift of Speech with 
the gift of Reason ; but I believe it has been prolonged and con- 
firmed in England, not a little, by the common union of this 
branch of trade with the more lucrative one, of professing to 
cure organical impediments. To teach the dumb to speak, be- 
sides, (although, in fact, entitled to rank only a little higher 
than the art of training starlings and parrots,) will always ap- 
pear to the multitude, a far more wonderful feat of ingenuity, 
than to unfold silently the latent capacities of the understand- 
ing ; — an effect which is not, like the other, palpable to sense 
and of which but a few are able either to ascertain the exist- 
ence, or to appreciate the value. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that even those Teachers who are perfectly aware of the 
truth of what I have now stated, should persevere in the diffi- 
cult, but comparatively useless attempt, of imparting to their 
pupils that species of accomplishment, which is to furnish the 
only scale upon which the success of their own labours is ever 
likely to be measured by the public. 

The example of Dr. Wallis of Oxford, the most eminent 
English author who has yet turned his attention to this studyi 
has probably had considerable influence in misleading his sac- ^ 
cessors. His thoughts (as he tells us himself) were originally 
led to it by his analytical inquiries concerning the meehanieu 
formation of articulate sounds, a subject which he appears to 
have very deeply and successfully meditated ; and accordindy^ 
the first step which he took with his two most distinguished 



i 
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pupils (Popham and Whaley) was to teach them to speak. He 
iJso informs us, that he had in various instances applied the 
nme principles, in curing organical impediments. Indeed, it 
was evidently on this branch of his art, that he valued himself 
chiefly as an instructor of the dumb. In cultivating the intellec- 
tual powers of these, his success does not seem to have been 
such as to admit of comparison with that of the Abbe Sicard ; 
and it is remarkable, that the pupils, of whose progress he 
speaks most highly, are a few with whom he carried on all his 
intercourse by means of writing, without wasting any of their 
time io communicating to them the gift of oral speach. ^^ Alios 
'< aliquot surdos, loquelam docere non agressus sum, sed so- 
'Mummodo ut res scriptas mediocriter intelligerent, suaque sen- 
^sa scripto quadantenus insinuarent : Qui tempore non longo 
«progressus eos fecerint, rerum que plurimarum notitiam ac- 
'' quisiverii^ multo ultra quam quod putabatur fieri posse a 
''quoquam m eorum circumstantiis posito ; fuerintque plane 
/'capaces acquirendi (si plenius exculti) ultiorem cognitionem 
"qua possit scripto impertiri,'* See Wallisii Opera Maihe- 
^^mat. Vol. III. p. 696. See also his Letter to Mr. Beverley, 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of London for 1698. 
—I am obliged to quote from the Latin version, not having the 
Philosophical Transactions at hand. 

After having thus paid the tribute of my sincere respect to 
the eoUghtened and benevolent exertions of a celebrated for- 
dgner, I feel myself called on to lay hold of the only opportu- 
nity that may occur to me, of rescuing from oblivion the name 
of a Scottish writer, whose merits have been strangely over- 
looked both by his contemporaries and by his successors. The 
person I allude to is George Dalgarno, who, more than a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, was led by his own sagacity to 
adopt, a priory, the same general conclusion concerning the 
education of the dumb, of which the experimental discovery, 
and the happy application, have, in our times, reflected such 
merited lustre on the name of Sicard. I mentioned Dalgarno 
formerly, in a note annexed to the First Volume of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind, as the author of a very ingenious 
tract entitled *^rs Signoruniy from which it appears indisputa- 
bly that he was the precursor of Bishop Wilkins in his specu- 
lations concerning a Real Character, and a Philosophical Lan- 
guage ; and it now appears to me equally clear, upon a farther 
acquaintance with the short fragments which he has left behind 
him, that, if he did not lead the way to the attempt made by 
Dr. Wallis to teach the dumb to speak, he had conceived 
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views with respect to the means of instructing them, far more 
profound and comprehensive than any we meet with in the 
works of that learned writer, prior to the date of Dalgarno's 
publications. On his claims in these two instances I forbear 
to enlarge at present ; but I cannot deny myself the satisfac* 
tion of transcribing a few paragraphs, in justification of what 
I have already stated, with respect to the remarkable coinci- 
dence between some of his theoretical deductions, and the 
practical results of the French academician. 

'< I conceive there might be successful addresses made to a 
" dumb child even in its cradle, when he begins — risu cognth 
*^ scere matrem ; if the mother or nurse'had but as nimble 
*^ a hand, as commonly they have a tongue. For instance, I 
^< doubt not but the words handj footj dogy cat, hai, &c. 
^< written fair, and as often presented to the deaf child's eye, 
<^ pointing from the words to the things, and viceifiersa, as the 
*^ blind child hears them spoken, would be known and remem- 
*^ bered as soon by the one as the other. And as I think the 
^* eye to be as docile as the ear ; so neither see I any reason, 
'< but the hand might be made as tractable an organ as the 
" tongue ; and as soon brought to form, if not fair, at least le- 
** gible characters, as the tongue to imitate and echo back arti- 

** culate sounds." The difficulties of 

<< learning to read, on the common plan, are so great, that one 
** may justly wonder how young ones come lo get over then. 
^^.... Now, the deaf child, under his 'mother's tuition, 
'< passes securely by all these rocks and quicksands. The dis* 
<* tinction of letters, their names, their powers, their order, 
<< the dividing words into syllables, and of them again making 
"words, to which may be added Tone and Accent; none o^ 

** these puzzling niceties hinder his progress It i» 

<* true, after he has past the discipline of the nursery, ancL 
<< comes to learn grammatically, then he must begin to .learnt 
<* to know leiters written, by their figure, number, and 
" order," &c. &c. 

The same author elsewhere observes, that " the soul can ex^ 
" ert her powers by the ministry of any of the senses: Jind, 
<' therefore^ when she is deprived of her principal Secretaries^ 
<< the Eye and the Ear^ then she must be contented with the 
" service of her lackeys and scullions , the other senses ; which 
<' are no less true and faithful to their mistress than the eye 
** and the ear ; but not so quick for despatch,'^ 

I shall only add one other sentence, from which my readers 
will be enabled, without any comment of mine, to perceive 
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with U'hat sdgacity and success, this very original thinker had 
anticipated some of the most refined experimental conclusions 
of a more enlightened age. 

<< My design is not to give a methodical system of gramma- 
<< tical rules ; but only such general directions, whereby an in* 
<< dustrious Tutor may bring hts deaf Pupil to the vulgar use 
'* and m of a language ; that so he may be the more capable 
«< of receiving instruction in the ^l in from the rules of gram- 
<< mar, when his judgment is ripe for that study : Or, more 
** plainly ; I intend to bring the way of teaching a deaf man to 
<< read and write, as near as possible, to that of teaching young 
** ones to speak and understand their mother-tongue/' 

In prosecution of this general idea, he has treated, in one 
very short chapter, of a Deaf Man's Dictionary ; and in ano- 
ther, of a Grammar for Deaf Persons ; both of them containing 
(under the disadvantages of a style uncommonly pedantic and 
quaint) a variety of precious hints, from which, if I do not de- 
ceive myself, useful practical lights might be derived, not only 
by such as may undertake the instruction of such pupils as 
Micthell or Massieu, but by all who have any concern in the 
tuition of children during the first stage of their education. 

The work from which these quotations are taken, is a very 
small volume, entitled ** DidascalocophuSj or, The Deaf and 
<*Dumb Man's Tutor, printed at the Theatre at Oxford, 1680." 
As I had never happened to see the slightest reference made 
to it by any subsequent writer, I was altogether ignorant of its 
existence, when a copy of it, purchased upon a London stall, 
was a few years ago sent to me by a friend, who, amidst a mul- 
tiplicity of more pressing engagements and pursuits, has never 
lost sight of the philosophical studies of his early years. I 
have been able to learn nothing of the author, but what is con- 
tained in the following slight notice, which I transcribe from 
Anthony Wood. ^< The reader may be pleased to know, that 
" one George Dalgarno, a Scot, wrote a book, entitled, *^rs Sig- 
^*norumySic, London, 1660. This book, before it went to press, 
" the author communicated to Dr. Wilkins, who, from thence 
" taking a hint of greater matter, carried it on, and brought it up 
'* to that which you see extant. This Dalgarno was born at 
** Old Aberdeen, and bred in the University at New Aberdeen ; 
^^ taught a private grammar school with good success for about 
" thirty years together, in the parishes of S. Michael and S. 
** Mary Mag. in Oxford ; wrote also, DidascalocophuSy or, the 
" Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor ; and dying of a fever, on the 
" 28th of August 1687, aged sixty or more, was buried in the 
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" north body of the church of S. Mary Magdalen." (Ath. Osoii. 
Vol. II. p. 506-7.) 

The obscurity in which Dalgarno lived, and the complete 
oblivion into which his name has fallen, are not a little wonder- 
ful, when we consider that he mentions among the number of 
his friends Dr. Seth Ward, Bishop of Sanim ; Dr. John Wit- 
kins, Bishop of Chester ; and Dr. John Wallis, Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford. It is still more wonderful, that no notice 
of him is Uken in the works either of Wilkins or of Wallis, 
both of whom must have derived some very important oida 
from his speculations. 

This unfairness on the part of Wilkini, has not escaped the 
animadversion of one of his own biographers. " In the prefa- 
" tory epistle (he observes) to the Essay towards a Real Charac- 
" ter, Dr. Wilkins mentions several persons who assisted him 
" in this work, particularly Willoughby, Ray, and Dr. William 
** Lloyd and others ^ but it is remarkable, that he does not men- 
" tion Dalgarno, and the more, because Dr. Wilkins' own name 
*' is printed in the margin of King Charles II's. letter prefixed 
" to Datgarno's book, as one of those who informed his Majes- 
*' ty of Dalgarno's design, and approved it, as a thing that might 
*< be of singular use to facilitate an intercourse between people 
" of different languages ; which prevailed with his Majesty to 
" grant his said letters of recommendation to so many of his 
" subjects, especially of the Clergy, as were sensible of the de- 
" fectuousness of art in this particular." — Biog. Britan, Art. 
Wilkins.* 

That Dalgarno's su^estions with respect to the Education 
of the dumb, were not altogetlier useless to Dr. Wallis, will, I 
think, be readily admitted by those who take the trouble to 
compare his letter to Mr. Beverley (published eighteen yean 
after Dalgarno's treatise) with his Tractatus de Loquela, pub- 
lished in 1653. In this letter some valuable remarks are to be 
found on the method of leading the dumb to the signi&catioB 

* In Grainger's BiociapMcal History of England, mention is made of a stUI eu- 
lier publication than lie Ara Stgnorwn, entitled, " Hie Univena) Character, bf 
" which all Nations in the Wodd ma; understand one anathei'B conceptiOD*, read- 
" ing out of one common Writing their own Tongue. Bj Cave Beck, Rector of 
•• 6l Helen's, in Ipswich, 1657." This book I have never seen. 

The name of Dalgarno (or, Dalgarus, as it has been sometimes wiitttti) ia.DOt 
altogether unknown on the Contiaenl. His An Signorum ii aliuded to by Leib- 
nilz on Tuioua occaiions, and alao 1^ Fontenelle in the Eloge of Leibnitx, Hli 
ideas with reapeet to the education of the Dumb, do not eeem lo have attracted 
an; notice wIuteTcr. In fact, they were much too le&ned and enlightened to be 
duly appreciated at the period when he wrote. 
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of words ; and yet, the name of Dalgarno is hot once mention- 
ed to his correspondent 

If some of the details and digressions in this note should be 
censured, as foreign to the principal design of the foregoing 
Memoir, I can only plead in excuse, my anxiety to do justice, 
even at the distance of a century, to the memory of an ingeni- 
ous manj neglected by his contemporaries, and already in dan- 
ger of being totally forgotten by posterity. To those whose 
curiosity may lead them to study his book, the originality of 
his conceptions, and the obvious application of which some of 
his principles admit to the peculiarities of the case now before 
us, will of themselves suggest a sufficient apology. 

Some additional Communications relative to James Mitch* 
BLX., received after the foregoing Memoir was read in the 
Royal Society. 

No. I. 

Extract of a Letter from Dr. Gordon /oMr. Stewart. 

Edinburgh, March 30, 1812. 

.... A few days after you returned to the country, I wrQte 
to a friend of mine neiar Forres, putting several queries respec- 
ting Mrtchell, which I requested him to get anwered by Miss 
Mitchell if possible. I wished in particular to be satisfied 
as to the lad's behaviour on his father's death, as what I had 
myself seen of his conduct at the funeral, had led me to 
diner from Mr. Glennie's information on this point From 
3Miss Mitchell directly, I have obtained the following curious 
particulars: 

At his sister's request, Mitchell was allowed to touch his fa- 
ther's body. As soon as he felt it, he shrunk away. This was 
the first time he had ever touched a dead human body. He 
bas been seen amusing himself with a deaid fowl ; placing it re- 
peatedly on its legs, and laughing when it fell. 

He has not shown any signs of grief in consequence of his 
father's death. 

When a tailor was brought to make a suit of mournings for 
him, the boy took him into the apartment where his father had 
died, stretched his own head and neck backwards, pointed to 
the bed, and then conducted him to the church-yard, to the 
grave in which his father had been interred. 

Being lately very ill, he was put into the same bed where 
his father had died. He would not lie a moment in it, but be- 
came quite peaceable when removed to another. 
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On one occasion, shortly after his father's death, cliseoTerini; 
that his mother was unwell, and in b«d, he was obserred to 
weep. 

lliree months after the death of his father, a clei^yman 
beinj; in the honse, on g Sunday evening, he pointed to his fo- 
ther's Bible, and then made a sign that the family should 
bneel. 

Lately, his mother being from home, his sister allayed the 
anxiety he showed for her return, by laying his head pently 
down on a pillow, once for each nif^ht his mother was still to 
be away; implying, that he would sleep so many times before 
her return." 

Whilst he was last in London, he happened to be in the 
house of a friend of his father's, who was in the habit of smo- 
king; and a pipe bein^ ^iven him, he smoked it, and seemed 
much delighted. Some little time a^, a gentleman came on 
a visit to Ardclach, who was also in the habit of smolcin^, and 
having tobacco, wished for a pipe. Miss Mitchell gave the 
boy a half-penny, and permitted him to smell the tobacco. He 
understood her signs; went out to a shoemaker's house in the 
neighbourhood, where pipes were to be had, and returned with 
one only in his hand. They suspected that he had another 
about him, and giving him to understand as much, he at last 
unbuttoned his waistcoat, and, laughing heartily, brought out 
the second pipe. .The Sunday after this ociiurrence, when his 
sister gave him a half-penny, as usual, in church, to put into 
the poors*-box, he immediately placed the half-penny between 
his teeth, like a pipe, and laughed; but his sister checking him, 
he dropped it into the box. 

He is still fond of the trick of locking people into the house 
Or the stable. The patron of the parish, Mr. Dunbar Brodie, 
(a gentleman who, I have reason to believe, has exceeded all 
other in acts of substantial kindness to the Mitchell family,) •' 
happening lately to visit Ardclach, young Mitchell contrived 
to make him a prisoner in this manner for a few minutes laugh- 
ing and jumping about all the while. On this particular occa- 
sion, it was noticed, that he applied his eye to an aperture iji 

* It would appear that this is Ae tign which Hiss Mitchell usuillf emploifB on 
limilu occuionf ; aad the ready interpietatioD of it by her brMtiar, bBf^m, ca 
Ins part, no inconiidershla ■ ahire of shrewdness Mid of reQection. I t^Jfj IbeTgt * 
lowi^psnllel incideat from a paper of Mr. Wardrop'a now before me. (d. 8.) 

" When his new clothes were all made, I solicited his father not to aJIow Uh 
" to put them oa, lutii 1 was present It wis signiGad to him sceordli^ly, that 
" ht two days be shooM have tbem. This was dona by shutting his ■yes, sad 
" bending; down his head twice, in order to intimate to him, th»t he matt first 
" have two sleeps." 
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tiie door o( the stable, as if to observe the motions of the peV- 
son within. But although my friend writes me, that the other 
day upon holding out his hand to Mitchell, the boy took hold 
of it ; it cannot be conceived, that his sight should have sud- 
denly so much improved, as to enable him to see any object in 
a dark stable, through a hole in the door, without the improve- 
ment being extremely obvious in other instances. 

No. II. 

Jl Series of Qi^esiions respecting James Mitchell, propo- 
sed by Mr. GlenniS) and answered by Miss Jane Mitch- 
ell.* 

Q. 1. Did Mr. Wardrop operate on the eyes only? or on the 
ears also ? 

A. Mr. Wardrop operated only on the right eye. 

Q. 2. Were the drums of the ears pierced during the first or 
the second visit to London ? 

A. The drums of the ears were pierced during the first visit; 
the one by Mr. Astley Cooper, the other by the late Mr. Saun- 
ders of the London Dispensary. 

Q. 3. Was it the case, that a musical instrument was playing 
in the room when his ears were pierced ? and did he attend 
to it? 

A. Some days after his ears were pierced, in a friend's house, 
he applied his ear to a violin, and the sound seemed to afford 
him pleasure, t 

* Although some of the information contained in this paper has heen already 
uticipated in the communications of Dr. Gordon and of Mr. Wardrop, I have 
tlxmi^t it proper to insert it here at full length; on account not only of the new 
%^t which it throws on various very interesting and important points, but of the 
Ittfa aothority winch it derives from Miss Mitchell's name. (D. S.) 

t The following particulars are mentioned by Mr. Wardrop with respect to the 
itate of Mitchell's deafness at the time when he saw him in London. (D. S.) 

" When a ring of keys was given to him, he seized them with great 

** avidity, and tried each separately, by suspending it loosely between two of his 

** fingers, so as to allow it to vibrate freely; and after tingling all of them amongst 

** hiB teelh in this manner, he generally selected one from the othere, the sound of 

" which seemed to please him most. This, indeed, was one of his most favour* 

'* ite amusements, and it was surprising how long it would arrest his attention, 

" and with what eagerness he would on all occasions renew it Mr. Broutfhaai« 

" baying observed wis circumstance, brought to him a musical snuff-box (a Aench 

** trinket, containing a small musical instrument, which played airs by means of t 

** q>ring,) and placed it between his teeth. This seemed not only to excite hit 

'* wonder, but to afibrd him exquisite delight, and his father and sister, who were 

*' present, remarked, that they had never seen him so much interested on any for- 

*' ner occasion. Wliilst the instrument continued to play, he kept it closely be- 

" tween his teeth, and even when the notes were ended, he continued to hold the 

38 
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Q. 4. Does he shovr b strong desire to examine all otgects 
by feeling? 

A. He does: small objects he applies to his teeth, and feels 
with the tip of his tongue : larger objects he feels with bis fin- 
gers carefully. 

Q. 5. Is he much gratified with a new object ? 

A. Some objects do not seem to attract his attention ; others 
do; and, where there is any mechanism, he endeavours, by 
handling them, to find it out: he discovers a particular fond- 
ness for locks and keys. 

Q. 6. Does he discover any preference to the handling of 
smooth, rough, or painted things? 

A. If he does any, it is to smooth objects ; when he gets a 
bit of rough wood, he endeavours to smooth it with his teeth, 
or causes the boy who attends him to smooth it with a knife. 

Q. 7. Is he fond of bodily exertion ? 

A. He is extremely fond of running, walking, and riding. 

Q. 8. Does he discover any sense of danger ? 

A. He discovers a sense of danger from fire, water, and 
sharp instruments. 

Q. 9. Is it necessary to follow him, to keep him from harm ? 

A. tt is only necessary to follow tiim, to prevent him from 
wandering. 

Q. 10. Has he the knowledge of the use of things ? 

A. He knows the use of all common things, and is pleased 
when the use of any thing with which he is not acquaiotfid is 
communicated to him. 

Q. 11. Has' he learned to do any kind of work ? 

A. He has not; further than to assist any of the farm-ser- 
vants, for whom he may have conceived an attachment, in any 
work in which they may be engaged ; particularly in cleaning 
the stable. He has endeavoured to repair breaches in the farm- 
houses ; and baa attempted to build small houses with turf, 
leaving small openings resembling windows. Means have been 
used to teach him to make baskets; but he wants application to 
finish any thing. 

Q. 12. Does he go from home? and is he fond of doing so? 

A. His greatest pleasure seems to consist in waadering &inn 
home ; but he always returns to his meals. 

Q. 13. Is he nneasy when separated from bis friends or. at- 
tendants ? 



10 hit mouth, tnd to dUDine it mmutslj with hii finger 
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A. He discovers much uneasiness when separated from his 
friendsy but does not, now^ discover uneasiness when he chan- 
ges his attendants, though he did, very early in life. 

Q. 14. Does he love to associate with boys, and engage in 
play? 

A. He never associates with boys, nor discovers any inclina- 
tion to join in their amusements ; but sometimes wishes the 
boy who attends him, to assist him in floating objects on the 
water, &c. He is, however, fond of young children, and takes 
Ihem up in his arms. 

Q. 15. Has he any uneasy fueling of his unfortunate situa- 
tion? 

A. He is sensible that his sight is imperfect, but does not 
discover any uneasy feeling of his situation. 

Q. 16. Is he sensible of loud sounds ? or of music ? 

A. Of very loud sounds he is, and seems uneasy at the time, 

Q. 17. Does he apprehend the distinction of ranks in so- 
ciety ? 

A* He prefers persons who are well dressed, to those who 
are not ; and would not willingly eat any food in the kitchen. 

Q. 18. Has he the sense of ridicule? 

A. In some degree he no doubt has ; for instance, he takes 
pleasure in locking the door on people, and confining them ; 
and, if treated in the same manner himself, seems amused, but 
. if too much teased, is irritated. 

Q. 19. Has he any devotional feelings? 

A. He cannot possibly have any; but sits quietly in church, 
and kneels at family-prayers. 

Q. 20. Has he the sense of right and wrong ? 

A. He undoubtedly has ; and if gentle means are used to 
majke him sensible of his having done wrong, he shows sor- 
sow; but if harshly treated, is irritated. 

No. III. 

Letter from Dr. Gordon to Mr. Stewart. 

My dear Sir, Edinburgh j October 26, 1812. 

During my residence in Morayshire, in August last, I did 
not fail to avail myself of my vicinity to Ardclach, to visit the 
Mitchell family. I have now to communicate to you, accord- 
ing to promise, the additional particulars respecting the subject 
of your Memoir, which this visit has enabled me to collect. 
Some of these, you will easily perceive, are the result of my 
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own observation on the tioyhimseH*; others were obtained from 
Gon verbal ions with hia eldest sister, whom I considered myself 
extremtfly fortunate in finding at home. 

Previously to my visit, report had given me reason to ex- 
pect, that I should find young Mitchell's vision considerably' 
improved; and 1 had not been long in his company, before I re- 
ceived very satisfactory proof that this was the case. Accord- 
ingly, I was led to examine his eyes with atteotion. Twelve 
months ago, as I have stated in the supplement to Professor 
Glennie'a Account, one could perceive fragments of the lena 
very white aod opaque, behind one half of the pupil of eieh 
eye ; and through the other half, a slighter opacity, or a sort 
of greyish appearance, in the parts situated farther back. The 
only change which I could discover, sufficient to account for 
the improvement which has taken place in his vision, is a di- 
minution in this slighter opacity in both eyes. At present, 
there is a very while fragment of the lens, behind the upper 
half of the pupil of the right eye ; and behind the lower half, 
the humours appear almost perfectly black. In the left eye, 
there is a dusky white opacity behind the lower and inner half 
of the pupil ; and behind the upper and outer half, the hu- 
mours are of a dark grey. The pupils contract and dilate as 
usual, on varying the quantity of light. 

It is not easy to determine the exact degree of vision whicfa 
he now enjoys. He sees those bodies only which have consi- 
derable biightness, or dark-coloured bodies placed on a bright 
ground. Consequently, of the various objects which usually 
surround him, he sees such only as are not very minute, and 
are placed within a short distance of his eyes, He could dis- 
tinguish a crown-piece at the distance of two or three feet, and 
a person's face at the tlislance of six. But it seems obvioui 
that he does not perceive distinctly the limits of any object, 
however bright. For as soon as, guided by his own obscure 
vision, he has reached any thing with his hands, he no longer 
regards it with his eyes ; but, as if he were yet totally blind, 
examines il solely with his hngers, tongue, lips, and nose. 

That he can now distinguish differences in the kinds of light 
or in colours, seems very evident from an amusement in which, 
his sister told me, he sometimes indulges, — matching bodiu 
of the same colour together. One day, for example, having* 
bunch of the flowers of wild mustard in his hand, he was ob- 
served to approach an officer who was near him, and, with a 
smile, placed the flowers in contact with the yellow part ofhia 
epaulette. Frequently, too, he is seen gathering in the ficldf 
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a number of flowers of the same kind ; the blue-bottle for ex- 
ample, or the corn-poppyy or the marigold. It appears, how-^ 
ever, that it is only the brighter colours he is capable of distin- 
guishing ; and of these red seems to be his favourite. A red 
object attracts his notice more, and he looks at it longer, than 
any other. Of the female parishioners who pass the manse on 
their road to church on Sunday, he is most apt to follow those 
who are dressed in red cloaks. Miss Mitchell is of opinion, 
that he rather dislikes darkness ; for she has observed, that in 
moyiog from one part of the house to another after night has 
come on, his step is hurried ; and that he seems happy in 
reaching an apartment where there is a candle or a fire. 

I obaerved, that he judges of the direction of a body by 
sight, with invariable accuracy; but when an object whose real 
magnitude is not known to him, is placed before his eyes, he 
does not seem capable of estimating its diatanccj for the first 
time,with any degree of correctness. When I held a silver 
snuff-box about two feet from his face, he put out his hand ex- 
actly in the direction of the box, but moved it forwards very 
gradually until it came in contact with it. These circumstan- 
ces are just- what we should before-hand have expected to find; 
aod such also, I imagine, as may be remarked of all persons 
who are nearly blind from a similar cause. The perception of 
the direction of bodies, which obviously depends on the par- 
ticular part of the retina which is afifected by the rays they 
emit, may be obtained equally (if the bodies be seen at all) 
from the weakest as from the most perfect vision. But Mit- 
efaell's vision is too obscure to enable him to perceive those 
Mtiitt/6 differences in the colour and intensity of li^ht^ by 
.which persons having perfect sight, judge of the relative dis- 
tance of luminous bodies. 

On the whole, it appears obvious, that his sight, although 

yet far too imperfect for any attempt to address him in a visible 

language, is considerably improved within these last twelve 

months. Did the boy's dispositions admit of it, I should now 

be inclined to recommend still more earnestly than before, that 

soother attempt should be made to remove the cateracts from 

his eyes, and I am much less disposed than formerly to fear 

that there is any radical imperfection in the optic nerves. Here 

it may not be improper to mention, that his sister is convinced, 

that he sees some objects better by moon-light than during the 

day ; a circumstance which seems to show, that the opacity in 

his eyes is, as in other cases of cataract, merely local ; so that 

when the pupil is much dilated, some rays of light reach the 
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retina, through those more transfMrent parts of the humours 
which are farther distant from ^e axis of vision than the por- 
tion that is opaque. 

His powers of Searing remain as impeifect aa ever. He still 
continues the practice of striking hard bodies against his teeth ; 
but on further reflection, I thii^ it not unlikely, that he may 
have another object in view in this experiment, besides that of 
procuring a sensation of sound. It is not at all improbable^ 
that he discovers differences in the hardness of bodies in this 
manner. For there is a very distinct sensation felt towards the 
roots of the teeth themselves, when they are struck with a bard 
substance, resulting probably from an affection of the nerves 
of the membrane lining their inner cavity, and this sensation 
is different according to the hardness of the body. I have little 
doubt that he could, by this kind of feeling alone, very easily 
discover that lead was softer than steel, and steel harder than 
ivory ; although all these substances would feel equally hard 
to his proper organs of touch. But even supposing that he 
does not avail himself of this sensation in the teeth themselves, 
it is probable that he strikes bodies against these orgaoe, not so 
much to try whether they will cause sound at all, as to observe 
what feind of sounds they wilt emit ; from which he may infer 
various other properties, which espenence has taught him are 
invariably connected with thfe particular sounds emitted. 

His manner of examining any object that is new to him> ia 
precisely the same now that it was four years ago, when I first 
saw him. When it is put into his hand, he runs it over with 
the points of his fingers ; then applies it to his mouth, and in- 
sinuates his tongue into all its inequalities, thus using it as an 
organ of Touch as well as Taste ; and, lastly, if it is a body that 
admits of it, he rattles it between his teeth. All this is done 
with singular rapidity. In fact, he loses but little time, in dis- 
covering, by the actual use of his organs of touch, taste, and 
smetl, those qualities of bodies which we are content to infar 
from their visible appearance alone. 

His sense of smell is unquestionably extremely acute. Bat 
I have not been able to learn any fact which could lead me to 
believe, that he could, iu a room at least, discover a person bj 
this sense alone, at the distance of twelve feet. It has been 
said, that he could follow the footsteps of another penon tof 
two miles, guided merely by smelling. But his sister aamrei 
me, that there is no foundation for this report. As to a ptowar 
ofdeterminiogtherfirecftonofanobject, by some(/M<tnc<jtu^ 
Hty in its odour, like that quality in sound by which vre di>co- 
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His sister might then begin, by tempting him with the prospect 
of some article of luxury, a piece of sugar for example, or a 
toy ; but before gratifying him with the possession of it, she 
might take hold of his fore-linger, and conduct the point of it • 
over all the letters composing the name of the article. This 
being frequently repeated, I have little doubt that he would 
soon point to the same letters when the same object was held 
in prospect ; and at last, use the sign to procure the luxury. 
^ Were one step of this kind gained, it is not unreasonable to 
expect, that he might in time be made to understand the mean- 
ing of every word in our language, whether expressive of one 
or many ideas. Such words are of course excepted, as express 
ideas which he cannot possibly have experienced, from the im- 
perfections of his sight and hearing. An advantage would at- 
tend the use of the horn-book proposed, that if the letters were 
painted black, Mitchell might communicate by means of it 
with persons at a considerable distance. Supposing him to have 
acquired a language of this kind, two others, if necessary, might 
' afterwards be connected with it. The first would consist in 
tracing the letters of words on the palm of his hand, with the 
. , point of one's finger ; and the second, of the common speech 
on the fingers. But how great an acquisition would the prin- 
^cipal language alone be, without any such auxiliaries! 

Several circumstances occurred, during my visit, which show, 
how perfectly susceptible he is of pleasure from joking, or 
playing with him, or from any thing ludicrous in the ideas com- 
jsunicated to him. Twice or thrice when his sister perceived 
that he was crossing the room to go away, she stepped to the 
Vdoor unperceived by him, to prevent his escape. When he 
,. .found her there before him, he stepped back smiling, and seem- 
ed to take this sort of teazing in perfect good humour. I had 
given him my whip, with which he seemed pleased ; and once 
or twice his sister took him by surprise, and pulled it smartly 
.out of his hand. He immediately showed by his smiles that 
r ..he knew who had robbed him ; and quickly catching his sister, 
.. -he endeavoured to wrest the whip from her. The joke obvi- 
f: vously amused him very much ; but Miss Mitchell assured me, 
J^? that it would have given him offence to have repeated it more 
jt^.'^irequently. An uncommonly large Newfoundland dog, belong- 
j; viDg to a gentleman who accompanied me, had got into the room ; 
« 'and nothing could be more expressive of surprise than young 
JVlitchelPs countenance, when he first felt this animal. His sis- 
ter observing this, immediately, with great quickness, took 
hold of his arm, and stretched it above his head, a sign which, it 
seems, he uses to denote mounting a horse. He instantly uib- 

39 
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dcrstood her meaning, and laughing, made a motion as if he 
would bestride the Aof^. 

New clothes are stili among Mitchell's greatest sources of 
delight. After his measure had been taken, it would seem that 
every hour is full of anxiety until the new suit is io his posses- 
sion. NathiQg else appears to occupy his mind. He literally 
persecutes the tailor or the shoemaker, until his shoes or his 
coat is finished. He is their guest morning, noon, sod night, 
until the last stitch is drawn. 

Before leaving Ardclach, I took an opportunity of conversing 
very fully with Miss Mitchell relative to her brother's conduct 
at the period of his father's death. Her answers to my iaqui- 1 
ries on this point, corresponded exacty with the information 
she was so kind as to communicate to me through my friend Mr. 
Lauder. Dick of Relu.^as, in March last, and which I transmit- 
ted to you immediately on receiving it. She told me, that 
when her brother was permitted, by her direction, to touch his 
father's dead body, he shrunk from it with surprise, but with- 
out expressing the slightest signs of sorrow. She assures me 
also, that he felt the body after it was placed in the coffin, but 
without betraying any emotions of grief. On the ereaiag, 
however, after her father's funeral, she herself saw him go 
down to the grave, and pat the turf with both his hands ; but 
whether he did this from affection, or intended it merely as an 
imitation of beating down the turf, she feels unable to decide, 
as she was not near enough to him to discern the expression of 
his countenance. For several days afterwards, it would appear 
that he returned repeatedly to the grave ; but gradually dis- 
Gontlued his visits. It is worthy of remark, however, that he 
has regularly attended every funeral that has since taken place 
in the same church-yard. The report, therefore, which I have - 
stated at the conclusion of the supplement to Professor Glen- 
nie's Account, of his having shed tears over his father's grave, 
seems entirely without foundation. Miss Mitchell authorizes 
me to say, that neither on this nor on any other occasioQ^ has 
she herself sefin her brother show any unequivocal marks of 
sorrow for his father's death. Yet her friend, the Reverend 
Mr. Campbell of Ardersier, lately informed her, that ha saw 
her brother standing in the porch shedding tears, immediately 
after quitting the apartment in which his father's body was ly- 
ing, previous to the funeral. 

On the whole, however, I have not been able to discover the 
slightest reason for altering the opinion I have always enter- 
tained respecting the state of young Mitchell's feelings od the 
day of the funeral. It was my strong conviction of the truth of 
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this opinion, and thinking that Professor Glennie might have 
been furnished with the materials of his Account from some one 
who had not enjoyed the same opportunity of judging as myself, 
that led me in the supplement to that Account, to doubt in 
some degree the accuracy of his information on this point I 
have since found, however, that the whole of Professor Glen- 
nie's memoir w^s communicatefl by my friend Mr. Macfarlane, 
who was present, as well as myself, on that melancholy occa- 
sion. I would now observe, therefore, that though I am sorry 
to differ in opinion from a gentleman who has written so able 
a detail of some other parts of Mitchell's history, my perfect 
knowledge of his candour and liberality embolden me to say, 
that I think he is mistaken in this particular ; and that he has 
interpreted into expressions of grief in young Mitchell, what 
were merely expressions of curiosity. On this subject I have 
communicated with my friends Mr. Lauder Dick of Relugas, 
Mr. Smyth of Earlsmill, and the medical attendiant of the fa- 
mily, Mr.Straith, surgeon at Forres, — gentlemen who also were 
present at the funeral, and who are more familiar even than I 
am with young Mitchell's countenance and expression ; and I 
find, that their opinion coincides exactly with mine. His mo- 
tions at the coffin were equally visible to us all. But we did 
not attribute his placing his arms around it, to any emotion of 
sorrow, of which there appeared to us not the slightest trace 
in his countenance, but to the same motive that led him, the 
very next moment, to trip lightly towards us, and smilingly 
feel our clothes all over — the pleasure he experienced in the 
examination of objects that were new to him. My friend Mr. 
Lauder Dick, who has accompanied me in all my visits to Ard- 
elach, and whose interest in the family, and kindness towards 
them, have been equally great, has favoured me with a few re- 
marks, in a letter on this subject, which appear to me so just, that 
I shall take the liberty to quote them. " From ray observations," 
he writes, ^^ made at the time, with all the attention which an 
** extreme interest in the boy could excite, my opinion certain- 
^< ly is, that he was occupied with the coffin merely as being a 
<^ body of a shape and surface different from any thing he had 
^* before met with ; and that he betrayed no emotions of grief. 
** When the procession moved onwards, all his gestures seemed 
*^ more those of a playful boy in good spirits, than those of an 
*^ afflicted youth, conscious of the awful change which had taken 
*^ place upon his parent. As it is certain that he had never felt 
** a dead body, nor had any opportunity of learning the object 
^^of burial before ; it appears to me, that we cannot imagine 
^* him to have experienced any emotion of grief at his father's 
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" funeral, without also supposing him to have had an innate 
"idea of death. 

" I am, my dear Sir, with great regard, yours truly, 

"John Gohdok." 

Postscript. 

Before sending you this letter, I transmitted a copy of it to 
Miss Mitchell, for her perusal and correction; and I have 
much pleasure in adding the following extracts from her very 
obliging and satisfactory reply. 

" Agreeably to your request, I have read your letter to Mr. 
"Stewart wilh as much attention as the short time it has been 
" in my posaessiou would admit of; and I certainly think you 
" have slated those facts I informed you of, respecting my bro- 
" ther, most correctly. 

" My brother seems to be very well pleased with his change 
" of residence," and goes on much in the same way he did at 
" Ardclacb ; that is to say, wandering for several miles round 
" the small town we live in, or amusing himself by visiting 
" the (lifierent carpenters' or other tradesmens' shops within 
"his reach, and handling their implements, or trying to disco- 
" ver what they are engaged about. He has not yet discover- 
"ed any ansiety to return to Ardclach, and is, I think, quite 
*' as happy as when there." 

No. IV. 

While employed in revising this concluding sheet, I had 
the pleasure of receiving the following letter from my friend 
Sir James Mackintosh. It is unnecessary for me to mention 
the satisfaction I feel in attracting that notice to the subject of 
my Memoir which his name cannot fail to ensure. 

Letter from Sir Jamss Mackintosh to Mr. Stewart. 
My dear Sir, Edinburgh, 5th November 1812. 

In consequence of our conversation at Kinneil in August, I 
called on Mrs. Mitchell after my arrival in Nairnshire, and on 
the 9th of October I had an interview with James Mitchell, 
snd his Sister Miss Mitchell, which lasted for several hours. ' I 
directed my inquiries to every point which seemed important. 
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in the corporeal or mental state of this unfortunately interest- 
ing young man. 

The result, however, is little more than a needless corrobo- 
ration of the accounts which you have already received ; espe- 
cially those from Dr. Gordon, who seems to have conducted 
his observations with much philosophical discernment and ac- 
curacy. 

During the vacancy in his father's parish, the parishioners 
assembled on Sunday for public worship and mutual instruc- 
tion, and one of the elders prayed with a loud and shrill voice, 
which was observed to give great uneasiness to Mitchell. 
This occurred several times, so that there appears no reason to 
consider it as an accidental coincidence. 

Though his ordinary conduct be decorous, it seems to be in- 
fluenced by habit and instruction rather than by feelings of de- 
licacy. When the females of his family are undressing, he has 
been observed to turn aside. There are no males in the house. 
But in an opportunity which has lately occurred, he has been 
thought to show a similar disposition in the case of males. 

I have seldom seen an imperfection of the senses attended 
by so little an air of defect in the countenance. Singular as it 
may seem, I should even venture to call his features intelligent. 
He handled every part of the room in which we sat, with in- 
dications of an inquisitive mind. 

His sister is a young woman of most pleasing appearance 
and manners, distinguished by a very uncommon degree of 
modesty, caution, and precision, in her accounts of him ; and 
probably one of the most intelligent, as well as kindest com- 
panions, that ever guided a being doomed to such unusual, if 
not unexampled privations. 

You will not think me fantastic for adding, that the habitual 
exercise of ingenious benevolence seems to me to have left its 
traces on her countenance, and to have bestowed on her natu- 
rally agreeable features, an expression more delightful than 
beauty. Her aversion from exaggeration, and her singular su- 
periority to the pleasure of inspiring wonder, make it import- 
ant to the purposes of Philosophy as well as of Humanity, that 
she should continue to attend her brother. Separation from 
her would indeed be an irreparable calamity to this unfortu- 
nate youth. By her own unaided ingenuity, she has conquer- 
ed the obstacles which seemed for ever to preclude all inter- 
course between him and other minds ; and what is still more 
important, by the firm and gentle exertion of her well-earned 
ascendant over him, she spares him much of the pain which he 
must otherwise have suffered from the occasional violences of 
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a temper irritated by a fruitless stru^Ie to give utteraoce to 
his thoughts and wishes ; disturbed still farther by the vehe- 
mence of those gestures which he employs to supply the defi- 
ciency of his signs, and released from that restraint on anger 
which we experience when we see and hear its excesGes disap* 
proved by our fellow-creatures. 

I am, my dear Sir, with the truest esteem, 

Yours most faithfully, 

J. Mackintosh. 

Supplement to the History of 3 amer Mitchell. Sept. 12, 
1836. 

Some time after this Appendix was sent to press, it occurred 
to me that it might be desirable to obtain some information 
with respect to James Mitchell's present condition ; and if pos- 
sible an outline of his history since the last intelligence trans- 
mitted by the late Dr. Gordon. With this view 1 requested 
my friend Mr. Macvey Napier to apply to Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder for any particulars concerning Mitchell he might think' 
it worth while to communicate. From the deep interest which 
that gentleman has always taken in the Mitchell family, and 
from his well known habits of philosophical observation, I 
thought him more likely than any other person to whom I had 
access, to be acquainted with the circumstances which I was 
most anxious to learn. I was unwilling to address myself di- 
rectly to Miss Mitchell, Jest she should have felt it painful to 
write again on so distressing a subject. Of the obliging readi- 
ness with which Sir Thomas has complied with my request, the 
following communications (for which I beg leave to return 
both to him and to Miss Mitchell my most grateful acknow- 
ledgments) are flattering proofs. 

Letter from Sir T. Dick Laitder of Fountainkall, Bart, to 
Mr. Professor Napibk. 

My Dear Napier, JRelugas, 31st August 1826. 

Ih obedience to Mr. Stewart's wish, I hasten to convey to 
you all the ioformation I can procure regarding the very inte- 
resting youth James Mitchell ; and having just received a vory 
clear and satisfactory letter from his amiable sister, in reply to 
some queries which I addressed to her immediately on receipt 
of yours, I think I should he doing injustice to her, as well as 
the subject, were 1 to alter or abridge it in any way. I there- 
fore copy it at leng^ for Mr. Stewart's informtlion. 
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^< My Dear Sir, Nairn, 26th August 1826. 

'^ I received your much-esteemed favour of the d6th inst 
<^ yesterday, and regretted that being Sunday I could not im- 
<^ mediately proceed, as far as memory enabled me, to give 
^< you an account of any thing that had occurred (out of the 
'< common routine) in my brother's conduct, during the period 
<< marked out by Professor Napier, that is to say since our la- 
<< meiited friend Dr. Gordon's death. By referring to some 
<< letters, I find that some of the most striking incidents re- 
<^ garding him took place prior to that event, and were com- 
<^ munieated through him to Mr. Stewart, such as the escape he 
^' made from being drowned, and his apparent fear of death 
<< during the only severe illness he ever experienced. His 
^^ conduct at the time of my mother's death, I had the honour 
<< of communicating directly to Mr. Stewart, in consequence 
<^ of your considering it proper for me to do so.* It is there- 
<< fore only the occurrences that have happened since, that will 
'^ be new to Mr. Stewart, or the efiects these circumstances ap* 
'^ pear to have had on his actions. Regarding the first men- 
'^ tloned event, as naturally might be expected, it prevented 
<< him for some time from visiting the shore altogether ; but as 
^^the recollection became fainter, he gradually resumed his 
^' rambles on the beach. As far, however, as I have been able 
<< to learn, he never resumed his station in any of the boats 
<^ under similar circumstances. Some time after he made as 
^^ narrow an escape of another description, which I do not re- 
<< collect having mentioned, and which has influenced his con- 
<^ duct quite as much. On the day of the coronation of his 
« present Majesty, an additional pair of horses were put to the 
^^ mail-coach, rode by a postilion unacquainted with James' de- 
<< ficiences. From this cause, and the crowded state of the 
<^ street, he was thrown down by the leaders, and was for a se- 
<^ cond or two literally under them. He was taken up almost 
<^ insensible, as it appeared from the fright, for when he was 
'^ stript and examined immediately afterwards by Dr. Smith, 
^^ he was found to have received no actual injury, except on 
'^ one hand which was marked by one of the horse's shoes. 
^' Soon after this accident, a gentleman coming into town in a 
<< post chaise, observed him to throw himself on the parapet 
^< of the bridge the moment he became sensible, from the vi- 

* Several of the letten here referred to have unfortunately been mislaid, and 
cannot at the present moment be recovered. For an additional communication 
concerning Mitchell, by Dr. Gordon, see Transactions of the Royal Society ol' 
Edinburgh, Vol. VIII. Part first, p. 129. 
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" braUoii, of the approach of some conveyance, and to remaia 
^< there until it had passed; and I have invariably noticed 
"since, that he makes a bolt to the nearest side of the street 
"the moment he is warned of the approach of a cart or carriage. 
"I think my mother's death has inflenced his conduct, and 
" even softened his temper more than almost any other event 
" in his life, particularly in cases where I am concerned. 
"During her life, when I refused compliance witli any HtUe 
" capricious wish or want, he genenlly made an appeal to her, 
" and that too successfully; hut since her death, he has Bcarce- 
" 1y ever attempted asking any thing out of the common rou- 
" tine, and if at any time he has done so and been refused, he 
"has taken the first favourable opportunity of getting over 
" his displeasure and becoming friends with me again. For 
*' instance, on one occasion on which he had broken his tobac- 
" co-pipe before another had become due, he thought he might 
<<be allowed to supply himself by some halfpence which 
" chanced to have been left in an open cupboard, and came 
"hanging about me with the broken pipe, and a halfpenny 
" shoved into it ; at length, when I found myself obliged to 
" notice him, I quietly signed to him to replace the halfpenny 
*' in the cupboard, which he did immediately, but in very ill 
" humour, and left the room, slapping the door after him. 
*' However he returned in a little time with a new pipe, hav- 
" ing been more successful in an appeal he had made to some 
*'of his out-of-door friends, (of whom he has not a few,) bis 
" good-humour perfectly restored, showing me his prize, and 
" apparently expecting me to participate in his pleasure, an ex- 
" pectation which it was noi necessary for me to disappoint, 
" as what is given by strangers is received merely as an indul- 
" gence, hut what is once given by me is on every similar oc- 
" casion exacted as a right, so that I must adhere strictly to 
"rule in every thing. I therefore give him a fixed allowance 
*<of pipes and tobacco, consisting of two pipes, and about the 
"third of an ounce of tobacco every day, at stated periods. 
" Two days ago he evinced a sense of justice, on one of these 
"occasions, as strong as any I have seen him exhibit. It is 
" usual to give him a new pipe after dinner, and it is generally 
" brought into the room a short time previous. As he knows- 
" where it is laid, he sometimes amuses himself with it until- 
" dinner comes. On the occasion alluded to, he broke the pipe^ 
" either by accident, or from disliking it, and put the tobaeec^ 
" into an old one he had in his pocket. I remarked th^ action.^ 
"but took no notice of it until he turned round after dinner ^ 
-' as usual, for his pipe, when I took the two matches generally" 
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' given along with it, and put them into his hand, and he very 
^ quietly took them, and went and smoked with his old pipe^ 
^ and did not ask another, until it became his right in the usu- 
^ al routine after brea Infest next morning. The most striking 

* eflTect my mother's death had on him was the evident fear of 
^ losing me also. He actually, for a short time, appeared to 
' be unwilling to quit me even for an instant, and when I did 

* get away from him, he went through every part of the house 
Mn quest of me. Even now, though not appearing to labour 
^ under the same fear, the efforts he sometimes makes to se- 

* cure my personal services are really odd. I have known 
'him sit for half an hour and upwards, watching the move- 

* ments of our servant, until satisfied of her being fairly out 
' of the way, and then come for me to light his pipe, or to 

* render him any other little service, being certain of my im- 
' mediate attendance in her absence, although 1 am unwilling 
' to render him so dependant upon me as not to accustom him 

* to receive her services when convenient When I happen 
' to be from home also for a day or two, all the little repairs 

* which his clothes may require, are kept until I return, or if 
' he has been absent himself, he is almost certain to find out 
' some employment for me immediately on his return ; and al- 
' though these, in themselves, are trivial circumstances, it is 
' only from such that we can, in any degree, judge of what is 
^ passing in his mind. He continues to take an unabated inter- 
*est in the employment of the various workmen in town, 
' and in the progress of their work, particularly masonwork 
' examining minutely what has been done in his absence, and 
' fearlessly ascending the highest part of their scaffolding, in 
^ which he has hitherto been most providentially preserved 

* from any serious accident. While the addition lately made 
^ to this house was roofing, I remarked him ascending the 
'slaters' ladder, and getting on the roof. Laying himself 
^ down, and fixing his heel in a rough part of the surface, he 
' moved himself along, one foot after another, until the fear 
^ of his slipping rendered me unable to remain longer to 
' look at him. I believe such is his common practice when- 
^ ever any thing of the kind is carrying on. He is so per- 
^ fectly inoffensive, that all classes contribute towards his safe- 
' ty and even to his amusement ; allowing him to enter their 
' houses and handle whatever he has a mind to, as he never 
' attempts carrying any thing away with him, nor injuring it 
' while in his possession. Indeed, except in one instance, I 
' never knew him exposed to any unpleasant treatment in 
' these unceremonious visits. It was in the case of a family 

40 
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" of the name of , who came to reside id this neigh- 

'* bourbood about three years ago, and who were quite uoac- 
'< quainted with his situation. When he went out as usual to 
« the house, (wherewith the former occupants he had beeo 
<* accustomed to range at pleasure,) and began feeling the dm- 
*<brellas and other articles in the lobby, with the intent, w 
" they supposed, of carrying them off, they first remonstrated 
" with him, and getting no reply, they then proceeded to turn 
"him forcibly out of doors, which diey effected after reoei-' , 
"vingas many kicks and blows as he could bestow in the ' 
*' struggle. He was afterwards seen by two gentlemen who 
" knew him, bellowing with rage. They wished to get hold 
'*of him and sooth him, but found it impossible from the 
*' furious rate at which he was going ; and although regretting 
*< his apparent irritation, they were not a little amused, upon 
"approaching the house, to see a domestic peeping fearTully 
" out at a half-open door, and the other members of the fami- 
«<Iy, which consisted mostly of females, at the various win- 
" dows whence they could obtain a view of the person who 
"had been the cause of so much fear and trouble to them. He 
" has given up going to church for the last four years, proba- 
" bly because he found the confinement irksome. When he 
"knows that I am setting out to attend divine worship, he 
" very deliberately puts on his hat, and perhaps accompanies 
" me down the lane, and if I ofier it, he gently declines ear- 
" rying the bible for me, which be used to do when wishing 
" to go along with me. He generally walks about very con- 
"tentedly during the morning service, but expects the house 
" to be kept open for him during the afternoon, if at home, 
" which is not always the case, as it is frequently the day ha 
" chooses for visiting Ardersier. One day this season, being 
" there earlier than usual, my aunt took him to church with 
" her, but I understand he has since taken care to pay his visit 
"at a later hour. I have thus, as far as my observation or re^ 
^'.collection has enabled me, mentioned those particulars that 
" have occurred to me respecting him, in the hope that you 
" may be able to select something for Mr. Stewart,- and shall 
**flOt attempt any apology for the manner it is given in, as my 
** only anxiety has been to throw the greatest quantity of mat- 
« ter together in the shortest possible time. James' visit to 
"Belugas has- several times occurred to me. The only thing' 
" raspeeting it in which there could be misconception, is fka 
" idea of his having thought of paying for his food, as I haV« 
"never been aware of his having any idea connected with' 
"money, farther than- its being a possible means of proeurtflg 
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^< pipes or tobacco for him. I have been told that upon half- 
^ a-crown being given him by some passing stranger, he had 
^<gone into a shop, and laid it on the counter, and the wished 
<< for articles not being immediately given to him, he had ta^- 
'^ ken it and thrown it to the opposite side of the street, as 
*^ being utterly worthless. On an<Jther occasion I know he car- 
^ <' ried home a similar sum, and gave it to the maid servant, 
" who chanced to be the only member of the family he could 
*^ meet with. I know yoa will have the goodness to forgive 
<< the liberty I take in alluding to the circumstance. Although 
«< yours is tiie more natural conclusion, yet from all I know of 
** his habits, I consider the action as merely indicative of satis- 
** faction. 



*' I remain, my Dear Sir, &c. 
(Signed) "Jane G. Mitchell.'* 
Addressed, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder of Fountainhall, Bart 

Having now givea you Miss MitchelPs letter at full length, 
I shall proceed to detail the circumstance of the visit she al- 
ludes to. It was one day about noon, in the month of May last, 
that I saw him pass the window of the dining-room, where I 
was sitting, and immediately recognising him, I hastened to the 
house door, and met him in the porch in the act of enteringi 
I took him by the hand, clapped him gently on the back, and 
led him to the room I had just left, and taking him towards 
Mrs. Cumin, who was the only person with me at the time, he 
shook hands with her. 1 then conducted him to a sofa, where 
he sat down, and being apparently a good deal tired, he leaned 
back in expectation of finding support, but the sofa being one 
of those constructed without a back, he was surprised, and in- 
stantly made himself master of its form by feeling it all over. 
I then took his hand and put it to his mouth, with the inten- 
tion of making him understand that he should have something 
to est He immediately put his hand into his waistcoat pocket 
where he had some copper, as if with the- intention of taking 
it out. It is to this circumstance that the concluding part of 
Miss Mitchell's letter refers. My impression was, that be 
meant to express that he could pay for food if it was given 
him. Miss Mitchell seems to think that it was an indication 
of satisfaction merely. I confess, however, that his action ap- 
peared to me to be so immediately consequent on mine, that I 
cannot yet doubt that it resulted from it. He may have misin- 
terpreted my signal, and imagined that it referred to a pipe 
and tobacco, and this may perhaps reconcile our difference of 
opinion. I lost no time in ordering luncheon, and in the mean- 
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while I gave my interesting visiter a segar. He took it in his 
band, smelt at it, and then put it into his waistcoat pocket with 
a smile of infinite satisfaction. I took another segar from the 
case, and having lighted it, I put it into his hand. He carried 
it also directly towards his nose, but in its way thither the red 

?;lare of the burning end of it caught his eye, (which is perfeet- 
y aware of light, although not of form,) and arrested his hand. 
He looked at it for a moment, turned it round, and having ex- 
tinguished it between his finger and bis thumb, he put.it also 
into his pocket with the air of being much amused. I was thea 
convinced that he had never before met with a segar^ and that 
he knew it only as tobacco. I therefore prepared another, 
lighted it, smoked two or three whiffs, so as to make him sen- 
sible of the odour, and then taking his hand, I put it into it, 
and guided it to his mouth. He now at once comprehended 
matters, and began whiffing away with great delight. But the 
fumes of the tobacco ascending from the burning end of the se- 

Er, stimulated his eye, and gave him pain ; yet he was not to 
defeated by this circumstance ; for, retaining the segar be- 
tween his fore-finger and thumb, he stretched up his middle 
finger, and keeping his eyelid close with it, he went on smok- 
ing, until I judged it proper to remove the end of the segar 
from his mouth when it was nearly finished. By this time 
Lady Lauder came in, and I begged that the children might 
be brought. I took each of them to him in succession, and he 
patted their heads ; but the ceremony, though tolerated, seem- 
ed to give him little pleasure. A tray now appeared, and I 
led him to a seat at the table. I put a napkin on his knee, 
and comprehending what he was to be employed in, he drew 
his chair very close to the table, as if to prevent accident to 
the carpet, and spread the napkin so as to protect his clothes. 
I helped him to some broth, and guided his spoon for two or 
three times, after which I left him to himself, when he leaned 
over the table, and continued to eat the broth without spilling 
any of it, groping for the breads and eating slice after slice of 
it with seeming appetite. The truth was, he had been wan- 
dering for some days, had been at Ardclach, his native place, 
had had a long walk that morning, and was very hungry. My 
house, you know, is seventeen miles from Nairn. I then cut 
some cold meat for him, and he helped himself to it very 
adroitly with his fork, drinking beer from time to time as he 
wanted it, without losing a drop of it. After he had finished, 
he sat for a few minutes, and then he arose as if he wished to 
go. I then gave him a glass of wine, and each of us having 
shaken him by theiiand, he moved towards the door, where I 
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got him his hat, and taking him by the arm, I led him down 
the approach to the lodge. Having made him aware of the 
obstruction which the gate presented, I opened it for him, led 
him into the road, and giving his arm a swing in the direction 
I wished him to take, I shook hands with him again, and he 
moved away at a good round pace as I had indicated. 
, Some years ago Mitchell paid a visit to Relugas, but I was 
unfortunately from home at the time, and as he was known to 
no one else, his awkward gait occasioned his being mistaken 
for a drunk or insane person, and the doors being shut against 
him he went away. He never repeated his visit until the late 
occasion ; but I am not without hope, that the kind treatment 
he last met with may induce him to come here the next time 
he takes a ramble. His countenance is so intelligent, and its 
expression in every respect so good, that he interested every 
individual of the family, and delighted us all. 

Will you have the goodness to say to Mr. Stewart, with my 
best compliments, that I consider myself highly honoured by 
his application to me. I have given him all the circumstances 
I can at present remember ; and I beg you will assure him, 
that should he have any queries to propose, it will give me 
great pleasure to satisfy him to the best of my power, and I 
hope he will have no scruple in commanding my services. Be- 
lieve me, my dear Napier, • 

Ever yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) Thos. Dick Lauder. 

After reading the foregoing letters, (the minutest details in 
which were to me deeply interesting,) I could not help feeling 
much additional regret at the failure of the plan which I had 
formed for attempting the farther education of Mitchell. See 
pp. 285, 289 of this Volume. His intellectual capacity (mani- 
fested in that prudential sagacity which has been the gradual 
result of his very limited experience, and still more remark- 
ably in that foresight which enables him to look forward with 
dread to the possibility of future contingencies) seems to me 
now to be far superior to what I had previously apprehended. 
How invaluable was the opportunity which has been thus lost 
of adding to the Natural History of the Human Mind! No 
exertion certainly was wanting on my part, aided by the cor- 
dial co-operation of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, to ac- 
complish the objects we had in view. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTBATIONS. 



Note (A.) p. 125. 



The following anecdote of Campanella is told by an old French 
author, who represents himself as having been an eye-witness of 
the particulars he relates. As I have never happened to seje the 
book in the original, I shall copy the words of tne English trans- 
lator, whose work, I believe, is seldom to be met with but in the 
libraries of the curious. 

'^ If a man endeavour to counterfeit any other man's counte- 
" nance, and that he fancy himselfe to have his haire, ejes, nose, 
'^ mouth, and all other parts like him ; and, in a word, if he ima- 
^ glne himselfe to be liKe him in his physiognomy, he may by this 
^ means come to know what his natural inclinations, and what bis 
^ thoughts are, by the same which he finds in himselfe, during the 
'^ time of this his making of faces. This opinion is grounded upon 
" the experience of Campanella, who expresseth himselfe in these 
" words : * Cum quis hominem videt, statim imaginari oportet, se 
^' nasum habere, ut alter habet, et pilum, et vultum, et frontem, et 
^' locutiohem : et tunc qui affectus, et cogitationes in hac cogita- 
'' tione illi obrepunt, judicat homini illi esse proprios, quem ita 
^' ima^nando contuetur. Hoc non absque ratione et experienti4. 
^' Spiritus enim format corpus, et juxta affectus innatos ipsum fin- 
*^£it, exprimitque.' {De Sensu Rerum et Magia.) I alwais 
^ uiought that the opinion of Campanella was, that a man should 
*' only imagine himselfe to have tne same countenance with the 
^ other, as nis words seem to mean ; but when I was at Rome, un* 
^ dierstanding that he was brought into tlie Inquisition, I did, out 
'^ of curiosity to be satisfied in this particular, take the pains to 
'^ visit him there. Being therefore in the company of some abbots,. 
'^ we were brought to the chamber where he was ; who, as soon as 
*^ he perceived us, came to us, and entreated us to have a little 
<^ patience till he had ended a little note, which he was writing to 
" Cardinal Magaloti. When we were sate down, we observed him 
** oftentimes to make certain wry faces, which we conceived to 
^^ proceed either from folly, or else from some pain that the vio- 
« fence of the torments which he had endured put him to ; the 
<< calves of his legs being all beaten black and blue, and his but- 
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" tocks having hardly soy flesh on tiiem ; it having been taken 
" from him, piece-meal, to the end they might force him to confeu 
" the crimes that he was accused of. fiut a learned German will 
" shortly' publish the history of his life and misfortunes. To re- 
" turn, iijSen, to our purpose, one of our corapanyj amongst other 
" discoarte, askinc; him if he felt no pain, he sniLling, answered 
" no. And supposing that we had been something troubled at the 
" wry faces which he made, he told us that, at our coming in he 
" fancied himself to be Cardinal Magaloti, as he had heard him 
"described. And he asked us wifhd, if he were not a veiy 
" hairy man. Now I, who had before read that pasaaee in his 
" book, which I have before set down, presently conceived that 
" these wry faces are altogether necessary for to be able to jud|;e 
" aright of another man's natural inclination. I shall not here set 
" down what passed betwixt us in this interview, tiecause it is 
« wholly besit^s my present subject" — (Unheard of Curiosities, 
&c. &c. Written in French, by James Gaffarel, and Englished by 
Edmund Chilmead, cbaplaine of Christ-Chorch, Oion. pp. 174, 
175,176. London, IC50.) 

To this book, (which possesses very little merit of any kind, 
being full of the follies of astrology,) the following testimony is 
prefixed by the translator, from Leo Allatius, author of a work 
entitled, ^pes Urbanx. " Curiosus hie liber intra sex menses ter 
" fuit editus : bis Parisiis, et semel alia Galliarum in Urbe inno- 
*' minata." The only copy of the translation that has fallen in 
my way is in the library of the Earl of Minto. 

Note (B.) p. 194. ■ 



These lines, and various other passages in this poet's works, 
will be read with additional interest, wheo it is known that they 
were not suggested entirety by fancy. I allude to those passages 
where he betrays a secret consciousness of powers adapted to & 
higher station in life than fell to his lot. Akenside, when a stu- 
dent at Edinburgh, was a member of the Medical Society, then 
recently formed," and was eminently distinguished by the elo- 
quence which he displayed in the course of the debates. Dr. R». 
bertson (who was at tliat time a student of divinity in the same 
university) told me that he was frequently led to attend thrir 
meetings, chiefly to hear the speeches of Akenside ; the great oU^ 
ject of whose ambition then was a seat in Parliament, a situation 
which be was sanguine enough to flatter himself he had some {kqs- 

• I was infomied hj the Isle Dr. Judgb Grepjiy (whow UHiet, Dr. Jobn 
(ire^oi7, wai > conlemporaiT end u intimate fiiend of Akeoude'l,) tbatin ihw 
Socie^r the docttinei of the pett Boerhuve were fint overthrowD. 
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pect of obtaining ; and for which he conceived his talents to be 
much better adapted than for the profession he had chosen. In 
this opinion he was probably in the right, as he was generally con- 
sidered by his fellow-students as far inferior in medical science to 
several of his companions. 

The very scanty knowledge which the public possesses with res- 
pect to Akenside's life and character, will, I trust, be a sufficient 
excuse for recording these slight particulars. 

Note (C.) p. 201. 

The late Dr. Thomas Brown was a person of rare and admira- 
ble talents; of the most extensive and various learning; and, in 
conversing upon metaphysical questions, which do not lie far re- 
moved from the surface, one of the quickest men, and mbst acute 
arguers that I have ever known. Luce most other men, however, 
of very quick parts, he was too confident in his rapid judgments ; 
too ready to conclude that there were no difficulties in his way 
when he was unable to see them ; and not sufficiently aware, that, 
llg|D this science, much more than in any other, the success of our 
mquiries depends on that capacity oi patient thinkings to which 
Newton had the modesty to ascribe all the merit of his greatest 
discoveries. In this capacity, I cannot help thinking tnat Dr. 
Brown was remarkably aeficient ; and to this cause, more than to 
any other, I am disposed to impute his very loose and inaccurate 
use of language on various important occasions.* To this cause 

* I shall confine mygelf here to one instance ; the use which he has made of the 
words will and desire as synonymons ; a confusion of terms, by which the ques- 
tion concerning the freedom of the will is completely prejudged. I select this in 
preference to others for various reasons : 1. Because the distinction between them 
was long ago clearly pointed out by Locke, the substance of whose remarks on 
this head may be concbely stated in the two following propositions : Ist^ That at < 
the same moment a man may demre one thing, and will another. Id, That at the 
same moment a man may have contrary desires, but cannot have contrary wills. 
These decisive observations Locke has accompanied by the following sarcastic 
remark, *< I find the will often confounded with desire, and one put for the 
*< other, and that by men who would not willingly be thought not to have very 
" distinct notions of things, and not to have written very clearly about them.*'*- 
(S2iBay on Human Understanding, Vol. I. p. 208.) 2. Because Dr. Brown fell into 
this error at an early period of his life ; and as I was anxious to correct it, and 
was aware even then of his unwillingness to abandon any of his declared opinions, 
I endeavoured indirectly to call his attention to it, by inserting the passage just 
quoted from Locke in a note (which, for obvious reasons, I was sure "Dr. Browm 
would read) at the end of the second edition of my first Volume. See NoIk (Oi) 
In order to convey my suggestion with still greater delicacy, I took no notice of 
Dr. Brown's slip, but referred to a passage m his antagonist Darwin, who, hj a 
singular and somewhat ludicrous coincidence, had been guilty of the very same 
abuse of words. I must own it was with some regret, that, in the third edition of 
his Cctuse and Effect, published as late as the year 1818, 1 found hiqi not only 
persevering in the same mistake, but employing many pages of discOssio^ in re- 
torting on those philosophers by whom llie distinction had been made<i— (Seep. 
49. et seq.) 

n 
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also, 1 apiX'cliuDcl we ought lu canilour to ascribe tlic counteuatKW 
he has pven to some doctrines, which, to more cautious and pro- 
found thinkers, appear to have a practical tendency altogether at 
variance with his known principles and opinions. In short, what 
La Flarpe has remarked of his friend Voltaire, as an apology for 
some inconsistencies in his metaphysical speculations, may be ap* 
plied to Dr. Brown, and periiaps to most other poets who have en- 
gaged in similar inquiries. ".Les objets de meditation ^toient 
" trop etrangers i I'escessive vivacite de son esprit. Saisir forte- 
" ment par rimagination Ics objets qu'elle ne doit montrer que 
" d'un cote, c'est ce qui est du pfiete ; les embrasser par toutes 
" les faces, c'est ce qui est du philosophe ; et Voltaire etoit trop 
" excIuBivement I'un pour ctre I'autre." — {Cours de LUUrature, 
Tom.XV. pp. 46, 47.) 

The account giveti of Dr. Brown's postliumoua work by his in- 
genious and friendly biographer beai-a ample teatimony to the truth 
of some of these remarks. " /( gives an additional value lo the 
" printed lectures to know, (and tTiere is the most satisfactory evi- 
" dence upon the subject,) that nearly the whole of the lectures 
" that are contained in the first three volumes were written du- 
*' ring the first year of his professorship, and the whole of the reV^ 
" maining lectures the following season. _ . 

" In going over his lectures the following year, his own surprise 
" was great, to find that he could make but little improvement 
" upon them. He could account for it in no other way but by 
" Md mind having been in a slate of very powerful excitement. 
" As he continued to read the same lectures till the time of his 
" death, they were printed from his manuscripts exactly as he 
" wrote them, without addition or retrenchment." (Account of 
the Life and SVritings of Thomas Brown, M. D., by the Reverend 
D Welsh, minister of Crossmichael, p. 196.) A few pages before 
we are told, (what indeed 1 had always suspected,) that " the sub- 
" ject of many of his lectures he hau never reflected upon till he 
** took up the pen ; and many of his theories occurred to him du- 
" ring the period of composition." p. 193. 

On another occasion, we are assured by the same authority, 
" That Dr. Brown preferred poetry to philosophy. The rapidity 
" with which he arrived at the knowledge of^ the questions that 
<' have been discussed among philosophers, made him feel it as an 
" irksome task to dwell upon those intermediate steps which were 
" necessary for tlie satisfaction of other minds, though to his 
'* Cjuicker glance the conclusions seemed intuitively obvious." 
(Ibid, p. 394.) The same wiiter observes in a note, tliat " when 
". the third edition of Dr. Brown's Cause and Effeet was going to 
*' the press, in reading some of the most abstruse passages, he 
" would say) now this reaVy stems to me mare like the mtutijiica- 
" tion table than any thing else."* 

' In luininB over tlm leaves of this bulky voluut-, (which I never had done till 
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'The tespectable author from whom I have copied these details, 
with an amiable, though not always well-jud,^ed solicitude about 
the fame of his friend, considers them as p^imng an additional va- 
lue to his posthumous work; but he would perhaps have acted 
more wisely if he had mentioned them as an apology for the im- 
perfections, which, under all the circumstances of the case, were 
unavoidable in the labours of any human being who did not write 
under the immediate influence of inspiration. 

But the most exceptionable passages in Mr. Welsh's book (be- 
cause, from the oracular tone which he has been pleased to assume 
in them, they are the most likely to impose on shallow understand- 
ings,) are those in which he speaks of l^€. Brown's powers of An- 
€dy8i8^ when he ought rather to have warned novices (who are al- 
ways most liable to be misled by an overweening vanity) of the 
danger of attempting to analyze things unsusceptible of analysis ; 
or, in Mr. Locke's homely but expressive language, to have ex- 
horted them to *^ stop when they are at the end of their tether.^* 
They who are competent to form a judgment for themselves in 
such matters will at once understand my meaning, when I request 
them, after perusing Dr. Brown's three long lectures on personal 
identity^ to take up Bishop Butler's very short essay on the same 
subject, annexed to his Analogy. 

The parts of Dr. Brown's work which I read with the most un- 
mixed pleasure, were those elbquent passages of a moral and prac- 
tical tendency^ where, without giving way to a spirit of over-re- 
finement, he follows the powerful impulse of his own feelings. 
These had to me a peculiar charm, as 1 recognised in all his sen- 
timents a faithful picture of his benevolent, liberal, and elevated 
mind. 

The foregoing remarks, some of which I offer with extreme re- 
luctance, have been extorted from me by a perusal of the work of 
his learned but not very judicious biographer, who, notwithstand- 
ing the aids he has derived from the instrument of phrenology^* 
seems to me not unfrequentiy to be subject to the same delusion 
which 80 often misled Dr. Brown, of fancying, when he had got 
to the end of his own sounding-line, that he had reached the bot- 
tom of the ocean. After the severe, and not very respectful stric- 

1 had read Mr. Welsh's work) I was sometimes forced to acknowledge the truth 
of the old saying, that " easy writing is not always the easiest reading." Who- 
ever may have the courage carefully to peruse it from beginning to end, and hap- 
pens to add to his powers of patient reading, the much rarer power of patient 
thinking, may perhaps be of opinion with me, that the anecdote recorded in the 
above passage might as well have been suppressed. 

• For Mr. Welsh's own statement of the length to which he carries his admi- 
ration of phrenology, see his Life of Dr. Brown, Note N, p. 519. From this long 
and very amusing Note, I have room only to extract a single sentence. ** I am 
** convinced that the time is speedily approaching when, great as Dr. Brown's 
** merits in other respects will always be allowed to be, his greatest merit will be 
** seen to consist in the near approach that he has made to many of the doctrines 
•^ -of phrenology, without the aid^ of the instntment that phrenology presents." 
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tnres on Dr. Reid, to which he hai called my attention in Dr. 
Brown's Lectures, mj total BiUnce might be constrned into an ac- 
qaieacence in their justness, and into an nnrjualified approbatioa of 
tiii> new mode of extemporary philosophising. I thoag^t, there- 
fore, that this public declaration of mj sentiments wu no more 
than what was due to the memory of my venerable and rerered pre- 
ceptor, if it had not been still more imperiously called for by die 
deep interest I can never cease to take in the future pn^ress of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

As it is mnre than probable that this may be the last opportuni- 
ty I shall have of addresaine the public, I cannot refiwn from 
earnestly recommending to the attention of mj auccessors in this 
branch of studr, the memorable words of Mr. Locke, in one of his 
letters to his friend Mr. Mol^neux, that " men great parfi wiff 
» not master any evintct wtthont great thinkingf" to which I 
would beg leave to ada, as a caution to the yonng and inexperien- 
ced, that they may not be led by the illusions of self-love, to flat- 
ter themselves that tiieir minds, loAen in a state of very power- 
ful excitement, are in a favourable mood for the investigation of 
truth. 

Note (D.) p. 205. 

i MoUe Rtque facetum 
Viieilio uinuerunt giudcniea ruie Cunmne. 

Hont 8*t. Ub. i. 10. 

Bt htvc Enutttt tBe d^cate 

Such is the version of Christopher Smart, whose translation of 
Horace, notwithstanding the carelessness with which it wba evi- 
dently executed by that ingenious and unfortunate man, is enticed 
to more attention than most prose versions of the Latin poets. I 
cannot help thinking, that in the choice of both these epithets he 
has misapprehended the meaning of his author. With respect to 
the first, when t reflect on the numberless strokes of the pathetic 
that occur in Virgil, I cannot doubt that the word moUe is to be 
understood here in the same sense in which it is used in the well- 
known passage of Juvenal. 

Mollunm* corda 
Humuia gcneri dare se namra (ittetur 
QdB laciymai dedtt Hbc notUJ pan optima hiibu& 

In rendering/iieeftim by ele^roMt, Smart has been evidently mn- 
led by the following paw^e in Qritnctiliu : *< Facetum bob taii- 
« tum circa ridicula opinor consistere. Neque enim dicent Ho- 
" ratiuB faeetum canmnis genus natnra cimcessnm esse Tii|pIio> 
** Dec(»ii)iancma^B«texcultiecujusdam elegantue appellatioBem 
« puto." (Lib. Ti. chap. 3.) But Quinctilian, it is plam from the 
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manner in which he introduces this comment, does not mean to 
txdude that quality, which, in our language, is denoted by the 
word humoroits : this, on the contrary, he seems to consider as 
the primary and most obvious sense of the word ; he only gives it 
as his opinion, that Horace intended to express something more ; 
a refinement, to wit, and elegance of taste, which knew how to 
restrain this humour within the bounds of decorum.* Perhaps he 
meant to insinuate farther, that this refinement of taste was still 
more characteristical of the genius of Virgil than the talent which 
the common acceptation of Jacetum is apt at first to suggest. It 
is certain that a quick discernment of tne exact limit which pro- 
priety prescribes to humour, is the most unequivocal of all tests 
of an el^ant mind ; and, hence, probably, it is that lepidua as 
well as facetus conveys the idea both of humour and of elegance. 
'^ Socrateid opinor in hac ironia dissimulationeque, long6 lepore et 
<< humanitate omnibus praestitisse. Genus est perelegana.f It 
is this combination which so remarkably distinguishes the taste of 
Addison. 

An afiinity of a sinular kind may be remarked among the dif- 
ferent significations of urbanus. The transition by which this 
word has passed from its literal sense, to denote a man of wit, is 
safficiently obvious ; as it is by habits of social intercourse with 
persons of refined manners that the accomplishment of wit is form- 
ed, and it is only in a great city that such a society is at all times 
to be found. For the same reason, too, thsitfacetum came gradually 
to imply, along with its primitive meaning, the highest degree of 
taste and elegance, a like extension has been given to urbanum ; 
insomuch that, in process of time, what was at first regarded mere- 
ly as an accessary, seems to have figured as the principal, (proba- 
luj because the rarest,) quality expressed by the word. Horace, 
accordingly, appears to have considered the judgment and self- 
commana, necessary to check and regulate the excursions of wit, 
as the most important quality connected with that talent. 

^< Interdum urban! parcentis yiribus, atque 
*< Extenuantis eas consulto." 

It is certainly curious, that all the three words facetus^ lepidus^ 
and urbanusj should agree with each other in implying, along with 
a certain vein of pleasantry, an elegance and refinement of taste 
and manners. Is not this a proof tnat the Romans considered the 
due regulation of this dangerous gift as the most infallible test of 
a tughly polished delicacy r 

* To the same purpose Cicero has remarked that the word fctuium is not ap- 
plieable to every thing that is ridiculous. He particularly excepts buffoonery and 
grimace, and in general what is commonly called broad humour. ** Atque hoc 
** etiam animadvertendum est, non esse omnia ridicula faceta. Quid enim potest 
** ease tarn ridiculum, quam sannio est?" &c. &c. (Cic. de Orat Lib. ii. 61.) 

t Cic. de Oratore^ Lib. ii. 67. 
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V.J 

These remarks are, I flatter mjBdifliafficieiit to jastify the ifl'* 
terpretation of the word fae^wm eiven in vage 205.' It may be 
alleged, that the passages in whi^ Vir|;il oetrajs anj traces of 
hnmonr are too few to entitle that qnalitr to a prominent plac^ 
among the characteristics of his geniits. Bat enough appears in 
the Eclogues to show that he possessed tiie talent^if he had thoo^ 
fit to indnl^ it ; and Horace, in all probabilitf , was acguainted with 
many of his prodoctions which he was prerented mm. puUtdiiiig 
bj toe fastidiousness of his taste. 

Note (E.) p. 220. 

^^ 11 puroit bien certain que c'est le toucher qui nous apprend a 
<« connoitre les distances oik nous sommes des objeta : lorsque 
<* Taveugle de Chesdden eut recouyr^ la vue, tons les'^ets lui 
«« paroissoient £tre dans ses yeux^ dumoins on I'assnre. Ataia les 
« perceptions qui neuvent r6sulter du toucher, pour ce- qui con- 
«< ceme la forme aes corps, ne dependent |mis seulement de la 
« sensibility des organes ; eiles dependent' encore de leur strac- 
«« tnre, de leur mtotnisme. A cet ^gard lliomn^ a one immeose 




corps : il a la faculty de les palper en tons sens, et il pea^^ 
<< dans son eofance, s'^clairer par ses tentativea sans qa'il en r6- 
<< suite pour lui de dancers, ses parens le sunreillenl et le prot6^ 
« gent Les animaux dont les doigts sont enyelopp^s de comes, 
«« et le corps revetu de t6gumens ^pais, et qui se conduisent 
(^ presque d'eux-memes des le premier moment de leur vie, ne se 
(< pretent pas a cette explicatioQ ; et I'on trouve dans ce cas plu* 
«« sieurs mamroiferes et plusieurs oiseaux qui cependant per^oi- 
<( rent les distances avec au moiasautant d'exactitude que nous. 
*« II 6toit done important de rechercher I'origine de ces percep- 
c( tions. Pour cet effet^ fax riuni beaucoup d* observations qui 
** rn^onl d/morUr/ que^ dans un grande nombre de caSj ce pheno- 
<* mene est instinctif ; car plusieurs de ces animaux j en parois- 
<< sant d la lumiire^ voient de suite les objets kors de leurs yeuXj et 
^* mime d leur distance r^ele: ils les fuientj les ivitent, et se cm^ 
<< duissent d leur /gard eomme si un long usage eUt consomme kur 
^^ experience. La nature de ce m6moire ne me permet pas d'en* 
<^ trer dans le detail de ces observations, que je ferai connoitre 
<( plus tard dans men travail special cur I'origine des actjons des 
^< animaux." ?- 

agald Stewart, qui 
de rinstinct avec 
ceux de i'Habitude. Par M. Fr6d6ric Cuvier. M^moires da 
Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, Tome Dixi^me a Paris, 1823, pp. 
257, 258.| 

After these observations from the pen of so accurate a natural- 
ist, added to those quoted in the text from Mr. Adam Smith, the 
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conclusion to which thej lead may, I flatter myself, be now consi- 
dered as established beyond the reach of controversy. 

That the brutes derive from instinct a knoweldge of many things 
which man learns from experience alone, is indeed an obvious 
fact, which has been admitted by the best philosophers in all ages; 
but in the present times, when so many attempts have been made 
by the learned to explain away the phenomena of instinct in all 
animals, both rational and irrational, it becomes necessary to en- 
large upon various truths, which eveij man of plain understand- 
ing, unsophisticated by false science, is ready to admit on the evi- 
dence of nis senses. 

Note (F.) p. 233.) 

*' There is one species of large ants, which Mr. Huber denomi- 
nates Amazonea^ who inhabit the same nests with an inferior 
species, namely the dark ash-coloured ant, (noir-cendreej) and 
whom we may call their auxiliaries. As soon as the heat of 
summer has set in, the Amazons muster their forces, and, leav- 
ing the auxiliaries to take care of the nest, march out in regular 
order, sometimes dividing their forces into two expeditions, but 
generally proceeding in one united army to the point of attack, 
which is always a nest belonging to ants of the same species as 
the auxiliaries with whom 'they live. These resist the aggres- 
sion with great courage ; but are soon compelled to flyfrom 
the superior force of the invaders, who enter at the breach 
they have made, and proceed to plunder the nest of all the eggs 
and larvae which they can carry off. They return, laden with 
this booty, to their own habitations, and consign it to the care 
of the asn-coloured ants belonging to their community, who are 
waiting, in eager expectation, to receive them. These e^ and 
larvae are watched, nourished, and reared to maturity, with the 
same care and assiduity which the auxiliaries bestow on their 
own progeny ; and thus they become, in process of time, in- 
mates in the same society with those who had originally kid- 
napped them ; and towards whom, had they been brought up at 
home, they would have cherished an instinctive and inveterate 
hatred. The sole object of the Amazons in tiiese expeditions, 
is to procure this supply of recruits for the advantage of the 
community to which they belong ; and the sole business of their 
lives is to carry on these marauding adventures. %|ey do not 
assist in any of the ordinary labours of the community. The 
' tasks of building and repairine their city, of providing nourish- 
' ment for the whole society, of rearing the brood of young, both 

* of their own species and that of their companions, are entrusted 
' solely to the race of auxiliaries, to whose services they have be- 

* come entitled by right of conquest. In times of peace, the Ama- 
' zons are totally inactive, and dependent on the labouring clas^ 
' scs of the auxiliaries^ who feed and caress them,. minister to all 
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*' their wants, and carrv them wherever the temperature of the 
" air is most grateful. In a word, thej are gentlemen, waited on 
" by their domeaticB, who appear to retain no sense of the injnir 
" that has been done them Dj their masten, but bear towards 
" them the tender affection of children towards their parents. 
" The murp cruel relation of master and of slave seems indeed to 
" he entirely excluded from this singular association of insects. In 
*■ order to have a just idea of the complex system it inralves, we 
" must recollect, that each species consists of three kinds of sexes, 
'* having perfectij disijnct offices to perform : that each insect 
** exists in three different stages of transformation ; &nd that, in 
" addition to the race of ants, several species of aphis are also in- 
" mates under the same roof. In some nests, our author found 
*' auxiliary ants, of a different species from the ash-coloured, be- 
" ine what he called the miners, {minettaes,) but stilt bearing, in 
" all respects, the same relations to the Amazons that the aiH-co- 
" loured did in the former case, and obtained from their parents 
<* by the same violent methods." 

" The Amazons are not die only ants that carry on this species 
" of slave-trade ; the aaaguine ants {fourmU languifitt) having 
" offered analogous facts with those above related. The anther 
" even discovered nests in which the sanguine ants are attended 
*' by both the above-mentioned species of auxiliaries ; thus fonn- 
" ing a triple association of races of ants, having very different 
" manners and habits, but concurring in the same object of neces- 
" sary industry." — Edinburgh Review, Vol. XX. pp. 163, 164. 

M. Latreille, author of the article Insectes in the Nouveau JXc- 
lionnaire d'Histoire Naturelle, while he confirms by his own ob- 
servations all the wonderful facts concerriins; Ants, related by M. 
Huber, has endeavoured to represent them in a lie^t much less at 
- variance with the general analogy of nature than uiey appeared in 
to that eminent naturalist Some of his remarks upon this head 
seem to me so curious, that I am tempted to subjoin them to the 
foregoing extract from the Edinburgh Review. 

In order to procure from the English reader that attention to 
the following passage to which it is entitled, it is proper to pre- 
mise, that M. Latreille is considered by his countrymen as the 
first Entomologist in Europe. Besides many other works, he is 
the author of one of high authority, entitled " Genera Crutlaceo- 
rum et Insectorum," 4 vols. 8vo. He also contributed the Third 
Volume t; Cuvier's Higne Animal. 

" L'Abeille est, de tous ces insectM) celui dont I'instinct est le 
" plus parfait, le seul qui n'ai point d'hibitndes camassi^res, et 
*' son existence est un bienfait de la uture ; les autres sont nit 
" pour la destruction ; elle semble an contraire Ctre faite poor u- 
'* surer la ffecondatlon des v^g^taux, en transportant des nni aoi' 
"aut res le pollen de leurs neurs que les vents seuls n'suroient 
■' pas aussi certainement propag^. * • • • • 
"Quoique I'instinct de ces insectes soit assnj^t d one marcbe 
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^ tkniforine, il est cependant des cas extraordinaires o\]k, pour le sa 
*< lut de leur race, ils varieat leurs pnrced^s. L'Auteur de la Na- 
<< ture a pr6yu ces circonstances particuli^res, et apermis a I'in- 
^< stiDct de se modifier avec elles autant qu'il le falloit pour la per- 




ipprend 

^' d'un individu de leur caste, qui n'est pas 4g6 de plus de trois, 
'^joursy en une larve de reine ou de femelle; c'est ainsi encore 
** que cette espece d'abeille solitaire {osmie du pavot) qui revfit 
'^ l'int6rieur de I'habitation de ses petits d'une tenture form^e de 
'^ morceaux arrondis de p^tales de coquelicot, emploie au m6- 
*^ me usage, lorsqu'elle en est d^pourvue, les petales de ileur de 
'^ navette : il est 6vident que dans cette occasion le sentiment in* 
<^ terieur qui la guide sait se plier a la n6cessit6. 

'^ Les soci^t^s dont nous avons parl6 jusqu'ici sont toUtes com-> 
*' posees d'individus de la meme espece ; mais deux cortes de four- 
'^ mis, que Ton d^signe par les denominations de toussdtre et de 
'< aanguiney nous presentent, a cet 6gard, un fait bien 6trange, 
^ dont Tobservation est du a M. Huber fils. Les soci6t6s de ces 
^'insectes sontmixtes : on y trouve, outre les trois sortes d*indi- 
^' vidus ordinaires, des neutres provenus d'une ou meme de deux 
« autres especes de fourmis, enlev6s de leur foyers sous la forme 
<< de larves ou de njmphes. Les neutres de I'esp^ce roussatre 
<< composent un peuple de guerriers, et de la viennent les noms 
« d'amazones, de l^gionnairies, sous lesquels M. Hubert les a d6- 
<' si^nes. Vers le moment oil la chaleur de jour commence d d6- 
<^ diner, si le temps est favorable, et r^guli^rement a la meme 
<^ heure, du moins pendant plusieurs jours cons^cutifs, ces fourmis 
<< quittent leurs nids, s'avancent sur une colonne serr^e et plus ou 
<< moins nombreuse suivant la population, se dirigent jusques a la 
^ fourmili^re qu'elles veulent envahir, j p6n^trent malgr6 la r6- 
<^ sistance des propri6taires, saisissent avec leurs machoires les 
** larves ou les nymphes des fourmis neutres de I'habitation, et les 
<^ transportent, en suivant le meme ordre, dans leur propre domi- 
^< cile. D'autres fourmis neutres de I'espece conquise, n6es parmi 
<< ces guerriers, et autrefois arrachees aussi dans i'6tat de larves si 
<< leur terre natale, prennent soin des larves nouvellement appor- 
^^ t6es, ainsi que de la post6rit6 meme de leurs ravisseurs. Ces 
^ fourmis ^trang^res que M. Huber compare k des negres esclaves 
^ et a des ilotes, appartiennent a,ux especes que j'as d6sign6es dans 
<' mon histoire de ces insectes, sous les noms de noircendne et de 

*^ Les fourmis amazones a'emparent indistinctemenide Tune ou 
^ de I'autre. J'avois €t€ t6moin, en 1 802, d'une le hmrs excursions 
^ militaires. L'armee traversoit une de nos gnutdes routesi dont 
" elle couvroit la largeur sur un front d'environ deux pieds. J'iat- 
^ tribuois ces mouvemens a une 6migra[tion forc6e« Cependan^ 
^ d'apr^s la forme de cette esp^e, j'avois d6ja 80up;oiKD6, avsnt 
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^' que M. Huber en publiit rhistoire, qu'elle avoit des habitudes 
^' particulidres. J'ai depuis trouv6 cette fourmi dans les bois des 
'< environs de Paris, et tous les faitftaTanc^s par ce naturaliste ont 
^ cte verifies. J'essaierai ici d'en donner une explication et de 
^^ prouver pu'ils sont en harmonie avec d'autres lois deja connues. 
'< Les fourmis neutres enlevees par Icsguerriers de la u^urmi ama- 
<^ zone ne sont qu'expatri^es, et lenr condition n'^prouve aucun 
<< changement. Toujours libres,toujour8 destinies aux m^me ser- 
^ vices, elles retrouvent dans une autre famille des objets qui les 
«' auroient attaches a. la leur, et m^me des petits de leur propre 
<< espece ; elles les 6Uvent ainsi que ceux de leurs conqu^rans. 
<^ Ne vojons-nous pas plusieurs de nos oiseaux domestiques nous 
^* donner I'exemple de pareilles adoptions, et se m6prendre dans 
'^ I'objet de leurs tendresse matemelle ? Les fourmis neutres ne sont 
<< done ni des esclaves ni des ilotes. Afin de diminuer certaines ra- 
^ cea, et d'en propager d'autres, la nature, toujours fiddle a son sys- 
*^ teme d'actions et de reactions, a voulu que plusieurs animauz 
<' v^ussent aux d6pens de auelques autres. Les insectes dont 
<' les especes sont si multipli^es, nous en foumissent une infinite 
<^ de preuves. C'est ainsi que dans la famille des abeilles, celles 
'^ qui forment le genre des nomades vont deposer leurs oeufs dans 
<< les nids que d'autres abeilles ont prepar^es i leurs petits, et les 
<< provisions que celles-ci avoient rassembl^s deviennent la proie 
'< de la posterity des nomades. Ces sortes de larcins eussent ht^ 
<< insufiisans k des insectes qui, com me les fourmis amazones, sont 
<^ r6uBis en grandes corporations ; les vivres auroient bient6t tit 
<^ ^pnis^es. II n'y avoit de remade s<ir que de s'approprier ceux 
<^ qui les r6coltent ; et de profiter non-seulement de leurs labours 
<' d'un jour, mais de ceux de toute leur vie. Au surplus, il 6toit 
<< phjrsiquement impossible aux formis amazones, d'apr^s la forme 
<< de leurs machoires et des parties accessoires de leur bouche, de 
<< preparer des habitations d leur famille, de lui procurer des ali- 
<^ mens, et de la nourrir. Leurs grande m&choires, en forme de 
*^ crochets, annoncent qu*elles ne sont destinies au'an combat. 
<< Leurs soci^t6s sont peu repandues, au lieu que celles des four- 
<< mis noir-cendr^es et mineuses sont tr6s-abondante8 dans notre 
<< climat. Par leurs habitudes parasites, ces fourmis amazones 
<< mettent un obstacle a la trop grande propagation des demi^res, 
<« et I'^quiUbre est r6tabli.»» 



<( De tout ce que je viens d'exposert je me plais sl d^di^ire cette 
ti consequence : les lois qui r%issent les soci6t§8 des insectes^ celles 
«< m^me qui nous paroissentles plus anomales, forment un syst^e 




qui, 
«< vers, a vonla en perp6tiifir les generations, par des moyens sArs 
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<<et invariables dans leur execution, caches d notre foible intelll- 
«' gence, mais toujours admirables."— iVowvcow Dictionnaire fPHis- 
, « toire NatureUcy Tom. XVL p. 253, et aeq. A Paris, 18 17. 

Note (G.) p. 246. 

For the following very curious information, (extracted from Col« 
linson's History and Antiquities of the County of Somerset, pub- 
lished in 1791,) I am indebted to my nephew, Dr. Miller, physi- 
cian at Exeter. 

'< In the year 1765, a woman in this parish, (Ditcheat) of the 
<^ name of Kingston, was delivered of a stout boy without arms 
<^ or shoulders. He was baptized by the name of William, and, 
<• strange as his birth was, he is still living,, a most extraordinary 
^ phenomenon of nature! possessing, without the usual appendages 
<< of arms, all the strength, power and dexterity of the ablest and 
<< most regularly made men, and exercisins every function of life. 
<< He feeds, dresses and undresses himself, combs his own hair, 
^ shaves his beard with the razor in his toes, cleans his shoes, 
*^ lights his fire, writes out his own bills and accounts, and does 
^ almost every other domestic business. Being a farmer by oc- 
^ cupation, he performs the usual business of the field, fodders 
^' his cattle, makes his ricks, cuts his hay, catches his horse, and 
^< saddles and bridles him with his feet and toes. He can lift ten 
<< pecks of beans with his teeth ; with his feet throws a lai^ 
<< sledge-hammer farther than other men can with their arms ; and 
<< he'has fought a stout battle, and come off victorious. Add to 
<^ this,^that he is lately married to a young woman of a reputable 
^ family. The above facts are truly authentic, and notorious to 
<< this place and neighbourhood." 

Dr. Miller adds, ** on referring to the present rector of Dit- 
*' cheat, the Rev. William Leir, he informs me, in a letter I have 
'' just received from him, that the particulars in the above extract 
« are perfectly correct ; that this extraordinary person is still 
<< alive, and in a good state of health ; that he has been twice mar- 
<< ried, and has ten children, none of whom have any defect in 
" their persons." 

Another correspondent of Dr. Miller's, Mr. Spencer of Oakhill, 

writes thus :— ^^ I have known William Kingston personally these 

** thirty years or upwards, and he is, as you state, without hands 

<< or arms, but certainly not capable of performing all the opera- 

(^ tions you enumerate. That he writes with his toes a very legi- 

^* ble hand is true, and, if I do not greatly mistake, man^ vears 

^^ ago I saw him do it He can also lift heavy burdens with his 

<< teeth, which also serve him to hold his bridle in riding ; this I 

^^ have seen him do. I have heard that he catches and bndles and 

** saddles his horse — and that although he is not in appearance a 

** very strons man, (I should think not more than five feet five or 

*^ six inches high,) yet he has many times had combats with other 
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*^ men, and I have heard generally came off victorious. The me- 
^< thod he takes in these combats, I am told, is to run very furi- 
*^ ously at his adversary with his head, and strike him about the 
** stomach, tripping up his heels at the same time.'' 

In a subsequent letter from Mr. Spencer, it is stated, that 
<< Kingston intends very shortly to wind up his little farming con- 
*^ cern, and exhibit himself as a natural phenomenon. He has a 
*< little property, but not <][uite sufficient to maintain him." 

I sincerely rejoice at this intelligence, as I think that such ano- 
malous facts in the history of our species cannot be too generally 
known and witnessed. The case of Mr. Kingston, corresponds 
exactly with that of the Indian compared by Strabo and Dio Cas- 
sius to the statue of Hermes. (See p. 81 of this Volume.) 

Sinc» writing the above, a friend sent me the 4th Volume of the 
Memoirs of the Wernerian Society, Part II. in which there is an 
extremely interesting and valuable paper by Dr. Hibbert, on 7%^ 
Natural Expedients resorted to by Mark Yarwood, a Cheshire bmfj 
to supply the want which he has sustained from birth of his fore" 
arms and hands. 

As Dr. Hibbert himself had an opportunity of examining the 
person he describes, he has stated the particulars of the case with 
all the skill and accuracy of a medical observer. His paper there- 
fore does not admit of an abstract, and I must accordingly con- 
tent myself with recommending it to the attention of the reader 
as a document equally curious and instructive. 

After perusing these authentic statements (which I have. per- 
haps multiplied more than was necessary,) the reader may form a 
judgment jfbr himself of the paradox of Helvetius, that ^^ if the 
*^ wrist of man had been terminated with the hoof of a horse, the 
" species would have been still wandering in the forest." I hope 
he will agree with me, in preferring upon this point the plain good 
sense of Galen, as expressed in a passage already cited, to the 
more refined conclusion of modern science ; a conclusion which I 
remember, while the philosophy of Helvetius was in the height of 
its popularity, to have heard appealed to triumphantly as an in- 
disputable alxiom, not only in France but in this island. I sub- 
join the Latin version of Galen, which does more justice to the 
conciseness and force of the original than I am able to do in Eng- 
lish. ^' Ut autem sapientissimum animalium est Homo, sic et ma- 
*' nus sunt organa sapienti animali convenientia. Non enim quia 
<< manus habuit, propterea, est sapientissimum, ut Anaxagoras di- 
«t cebat ; sed quia sapientissimum erat, propter hoc manus habuit, 
** ut rectissime censuit Aristoteles. Non enim manus ipsse homi- 
<« n^m artes docuerunt sed ratio. Manus autem ipsae sunt artiuln 
" OTganum.'' 

Note (H.) p. 251. 

It may be proper here to take some notice of the celebrated 
story (quoted oy Locke from Sir William Temple) of the old par- 
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rot whom Prince Maurice saw and conversed with at Brazil.* 
That Prince Maurice, from whose mouth Sir William Temple 
heard it, believed the truth of his own statement, there can be lit* 
tie or no doubt ; and that Sir William himself did not consider it 
as wholly incredible, is inferred by Mr. Locke, on very reasonable 
grounds, from the manner in whicli he introduces and relates it. 
" I have taken care," (says Locke,) " that the reader should have 
*' the story at large in the Author's own words, because he seems 
" to me not to have thought it incredible ; for it cannot be ima- 
^' gined, that so able a man as he should take so much pains, in a 
^ place where it had nothing to do, to pin so close not only on a 
'< man whom he mentions as a friend^ but on a Prince, in whom 
^ he acknowledges very great honesty and piety^ a story, which, 
^ if he himself thought incredible, he could not but also think ri- 
*^diculou8. " 

MWith respect to Mr. Locke's own opinion on the subject we are 
reft entirely in the dark. That he did not, however, give the sto- 
ry much credit, may be presumed from the cautious scepticism 
with which he expresses himself, — a scepticism greater than might 
have been expected (when we consider the evidence on which the 
story rests,) from that credulity in the admission of extraordinary 
facts, of which this great man has given so many proofs in the first 
Book of his Essay, and which seems indeed to have been the chief 
defect in his intellectual character. 

I have not thought it necessary to transcribe the details of the 
relation, as they must necessarily have left a deep impression on 
the memory of all who have ever read Locke's Essay. Indeed, I 
have met with more than one of his professed admirers, who seem- 
ed to recollect little else which they had learned from that work 
than this story of the parrot. 

After all, perhaps, it would not be found so easy a task as might 
at first be imagined, to state the ar^ments which justify us in re- 
jecting, without one moment's hesitation, as altogether incredible 
and absurd, what plainly appears to have been admitted as cer- 
tain, or at least not improbable, by such men as Sir William Tem- 
ple and Prince Maurice. The speculation is not unworthy the at- 
tention of those who have a pleasure in tracing the gradual pro- 
gress of Human Reason, and in investigating the circumstances 
on which this progress depends. 

Another problem, which appears to myself highly curious, is 
suggested by the fact in question. Suppose for a moment this 
fact to be confirmed by the testimony of our own senses, — ^that 
we actually saw and heard one of the lower animals, a dog for ex- 
ample, conversing with his master in articulate language ;* — it 

• Essay on the Human Understanding, Book II. Chap, xxvii. § 8. 

t A dog of this description, according to Leibnitz, was actually seen by him 
KIL — See what I have said on this subject in the second part of my Dissertation 
prefixed to the Supplement to the EncycIopttdU Britanmca, p. 225. 
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cannot, I think, be donbted that the apectacle wonld be, id tu ex- 
treme degree, offeDBive and panful ; it is ho, in some decree, when 
it JB merely preBented to the imagination. Now, to what prinei- 
ple of our nature are we to refer the painfnl emotion which Bneh 
a spectacle would excite P I apprehend, in a very |^at measure, 
to our BTmpathv with what we conceive to be a rational mind de* 
graded bj a union with the brutal form, and condemned by nature 
to the brutal condition. It is sometimes difficult to avoid, a sliaht 
feeling of thii sort, when our eye happens to catch and to fia Sie 
seemingly reflecting and Berious eye of an elephant In conse- 
quence of that intimate association which is established by early 
and constant habit between the ideas of speech and of reason, tiie 
mere power of uttering articulate sounds would, I anprehetid, be 
in a dog disoereeable ai first, even although he should exhibit no 
marks of intelligence superior to the rest of the species. It is onlr 
our experience of the limited and unmeaning vocabulary of pj^ 
rots, combined with the ludicrous mistakes which they are continff 
ally making in its application, which reconciles us to these birds as 
an artical of amusement. We are told, accordinglv, by Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, that " one of Prince Maurice's chaplains, who had 
" witnessed the conversations with the parrot of Brazil, and who 
" lived tang afterwards in Holland, would never from that time 
" forth, endure a parrot, but said tiiey were all possessed with a 
"devil." 

I have been led to start this problem, chiefly by a passage which 
I have lately met with in Huyghen's Conjectures concerning the 
Planetary Worlds, where the truly illustrious writer takes notice of 
the same fact which I have just remarked ,~~ the horror with which 
we would look at any animal differing in shape very widely from 
ourselves, but possessing similar powers of reason and of speech. 
This he explains by our comparing the anomalous and monstrous 
appearance with our preconceived notions of beauty and deformi- 
ty, — notions which he resolves (much too precipitately in my ojnn- 
ion) into the effects of custom and habit alone. The true theory, 
I suspect ties a little deeper in the nature of man. If this imagi- 
nary animal should happen to resemble any of the brutes, the hor- 
ror it would inspire has been already accounted for. If it should 
differ from man in the dimensions and relative proportions alone 
of the body, I should ascribe its disagreeable eff'ect to the habitu- 
al experience we have had, how admirably the usual frame and 
size of the human body are fitted for its various functions ; and to 
our sympathy with the sufferings of a being apparently ao ill- 
adapted to the scene where it is destined to act The whole paa- 
sage, however, is an object of some curiosity, as it is the earuost 
I know, where this theory fascribed by Mr. Smith to Father Buf- 
fier, and afterwards adopted by Sir Joshua Reynolds,) concerning 
the influence of custom on our ideas of beauty, is pushed to all iti 
extent 

" Etenim oronino cavend«m est ab cmpre vnlgi, cum animnm 
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'^ rationis capacem non alio in corpore, quam nastris simili habi- 
^ tare posse sibi persuadet Ex quo tactum est, ut populi pen^ om^ 
^ nes atque etiam philosophi quidam, humanam formam diis 
^ adscripserint. Hoc vero non nisi ab hominnm irobeciUltate et 
<< praejudicata opinione proficisci cjuis non videt ? Uti illnd quo- 
<< que, quod eximia qusedam pulchritudo humani corporis esse puta- 
** tur : cum tamen ab opluiune et assuetudine id totum quoque 
«< pendeat, affectuque eo, ^uem cunctis animalibus natura provi- 
<>< da ingenerayit ; ut sui similYbus maxime caperentur. Ilia verd 
*< tantura possunt, ut non sine horrore aliquo animal bomini mul- 
<< turn dissimile conspectum iri credam, in quo rationis et sermo- 
*< nis usus reperiretur. Nam si tale soUmmodo fingamus aut pin- 
<^ samns, quod, caetera homini simile, collum quadruplo longius 
*< Eabeat, vel oculos rotundos duploque amplius aistantes ; contin- 
<* no eae figurse nascuntur, quas non possimus intuentes non aver- 
*^ sari, quamvis ratio deformitatis nulla reddi queat." — Cbristiani 
Hugenii CosmotkeoroSf lib. i. 

Note (I.) p. Q57. 

Havins more than once referred to the Baron Cuvier in the 
course of this chapter, I beg leave to add, before concluding these 
notes, his candid confession of the very limited knowledge we pos- 
sess with respect to the functions of the different parts of the 
brain. 

At a time when so many attempts are daily making to vitiate 
{he Philosophy of the Human Mind by chimerical speculations 
concerning this or^n, it may be useful to contrast with these 
presumptuous reveries, the modest and hesitating statement of 
the first comparative anatomist and physiologist of the age. 

<^ II y a done dans notre corps une partie dont le bon 6tat est 
<< une condition de la pens^e ; nous ne pensons qu'avec cet organe, 
'< comme nous ne voyons qu'avec roeii. Et remarquez que c'est 
'* la un fait de simple histoire naturelle, qui n'a rien de commun 
^ avec le systeme metaphysique qu'on nomme mat^rialisme sys- 
^ t^e d'autant plus foible que nous avons encore bien moins de 
^ notions sur Pessence de la mati^re, que sur celle de I'^tre pen- 
'^ sant, et qu'il n'^claircit par consequent aucune des difficult^s 
^^ de ce profond mystdre" {Diet, des Scimcea Naturelles^ Art 
'^ Ame des betes.) 

^^ La nature du principe sensitif et intellectuel n'est point du' 
^ ressort de Phistoire naturelle $ mais c'est une question de pure 
^* anatomie que celle de savoir a quel point du corps il faut qu'ar- 
•< rivent les agens physiques qui occasionnent les sensations, et 
<< de quel point il faut que partent ceux que produisent les mouve- 
'^ mens voiontaires, pour que ces sensations et ces mouvemens 
<< aient lieu. C'est ce point commun, terme de nos rapports pas- 
^ sifs, et source de nos rapports actifa avec les corps ext^rieurs, 
<< que I'on & nomm6 le 8i%e de I'amey on le semorium cotmnun^." 
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" II est facile de conclure que c'eat dans le cerveao que doit et 
** trouver ce sentoritim que I on cherche. Mais i1 n*est pas ausK 
" ais£ de determiner ta partie du cerveau qui est sp6cialemen1 
** cunsacr^e a cette fonction importante. Get organe, qui ce^ 
" totalement aes fonctions i la moindre compression, peut perdre 
*' des portions considerables de sa substance aaus ({u'od remarqu* 
" d'afloiblissement sensibles dans ces memes fonctions. Ce n'esl 
" done pas tout !e cerveau qui est le seniorium commune, raus 
'* seulement quelques'une de ses parties ; Mais laquetiei' 

" Ici l'exp*rience ne peut pas nous conduire fort loin. Des bles- 
" gores qui p^n^trent profondement dans la substance du cerveau, 
" produisent des d^sonlres trop violens et trop subits dans I'eco- 
"nomie animale, pour qu'on puisse nettement distiuguer les effets 
" propres a chacune d'elles. 

" A la v^Mit^ on a cm remarquer que les blessures du cervelet 
^'arr£toient les mouvemens vitaux et involontaires, tels que celui 
<* du ccBur, et que celles du cerveau e£er90ient leur intiuence 
"principale sur les mouvemeni animaux et volontaires ; niais 
" cette observation n'est pas confirmee. On a done etc oblig6'de 
<*se contenter da raise nnement, et c'est ce qui a fait diverger les 
*' opinions.. 

*' D'abord il ^toit naturel de chercher ce point central X quelque 
"endroit oil tons les nerfsparussentserendre; mais comma il n'y a 
*' pas un tel endroit, et que I'ceil ne peut suivre les nerfs que jus- 
M qu' des points encore assez 61oign£s les uns des autres, rimagi- 
" nation a trac6 le reste de leur route : les uns ont done suppose 
" au'ils arrivoient tous au cervelet ; d'autres a la gUnde pin6ale, 
" a'autres au corps calleux. 

" Descartes a pris le parti de la glande pin&ale, et a rendu ct - 
<t Ubre ce petit corpuscule; mais il est peu v raise mbl able qu'il 
" remplisse de si haiites fonctions, parce ^u'il est souvent alt£r£, 
" et contient presque toujours des concretions pierreuses. Bon- 
"tevox, Lancisi et Lapejronie sont ceux qui ont parle pour le 
" corps calleus ; mais cette partie manque d tous les animaux 
" non-ma mmif^res, et il est d croire que le aensorium comname 
" doit etre une partie essentielle, et qui disparoit ou change de 
*' forme la derniere de toutes. 

" La meme objection a lieu par rapport au septum lucidttm adap- 
•*te par Digby. 

"Enfin pour ce qui concerne le cervelet, dont I'importance a 
" itfc Boutenue par Drelincourt, il y a cette grande di£^ult£, que 
" c'est presque la seule partie du cerveau ou I'on ne voit claire- 
" ment aucun nerf se rendre. 

" On ne peut gu^rea non plus regarder comme le siege de l*wne 
*< quelque partie double, comme les corps cannel^s, pour lesquels 
(' g^est declare Willis ; et les deux grands hemispheres, ou plutfit 
"leur partie mednllaire, appeUe centre ovale, et defendue par 
" VieniMns. I^ipUmri ShemnurTing nouf par4it muz Men prow 
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^ ver qu'aucune parte aolidt n'eai prapre a cette imporiante Jfonc- 
^' tion, II semble en effet, que les nerfs agissent en conduisant 
^ quelque fluide vers le cerveau ou vers les muscles, et que le 
^< sujet coq>orel effects par i*arriv6e ou le depart des fluides des 
^^ diff6rens nerfs, doit luj-meme etre fluide pour etre susceptible 
'< de modifications mecaniques ou chimiques, aussi rapides et aus- 
<^ si var6es que le sont les differens ^tats que les modifications oc- 
^< casionnent, dans I'ame. Ceat dapns cette manUre de voir que 
'< Soemmerring regarde Vhumeur renfemue dans lea ventriculea du 
'< cerveau^ comme le vMtable or gone de Pame.** (Ibid. Art Siege 
ob'Ame*) 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 



Page 14. 

" Habits" (says Locke) " are but trains of motion in the ani- 
/^ mal spirits, which, once set a-going, continue in the same 
<< steps they had been used to, which, by often treading, are 
** worn into a smooth path."* 

* {Foot Note.) This theory, with respect to HabitSy is very 
closely copied from Malebranche. '' II faut remarquer que les 
'^ esprits ne trouvent pas toujours les chemins, par ou ils doivent 
^ passer, assez ouverts et assez libres ; et que cela fait, que nous 
^ avons de la difficulte i remuer, par exemple, les doigts avec la 
<< vitesse qui est n^cessaire pourjouer des instrumens de musique, 
<< ou les muscles qui servent i la prononciation, pour prononcer 
<< les mots d'une langue etrang^re ^ mais que peu a peu les esprits 
^ animaux, par leur cours continuel, ouvrent et applanissent ces 
<^ chemins, ensorte qu' avec le terns, ils ne trouvent plus de resis- 
^^ tance. Car c'est dans la facility que les esprits animaux ont de 
<^ passer dans les membres de notre corps, que consistent les habi- 
<* tudes."— i?ecA. rfc la Veritiy Liv. ii. chap. 5. 

P. 47, 1st Edit. p. 48, 6th Edit* 

* {Foote Note.) "Alius error est, quod post singulas sientias et 
<< artes saas in classes distributas, mox a plerisque universali re- 
<^ rum cognitioni et philosophiae primae renunciatur ; quod quidem 
* < profectui doctrinarum inimicissimum est. Prospectationes fiunt 
** e turribus, aut iocis praealtis ; et impossibile est, ut quis explore! 
^< remotiores interioresque scientiae alicujus partes, si stet super 
<* piano ejusdem scientiaB, neque altioris sciential veluti speculum 
** conscendat." 

Omnium autem gravissimus error, &c. &c. 
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P. 92, Ist Edit, p. 93, 6tl) Edit. 

" From Dr. Reid's view of Ihe subject, it follows that if is 
'* external objects IhemaelTeB, aod not aay species or images of 
" these objects, that tfae mind perceives; and that, although, 
<* by the coDBlitutioD of our nature, certain sensations are ren- 
" dered the constant antecedents of our perceptions, yet it is 
"just as difficult to explain how our perceptions are obtained 
" by their means, as it would be upon the supposition that the 
" mind were all at once inspired with them, without auy con- 
" Gomitant sensations whatever."" 

* {Faol Note.) This Unfpiage has been olgected to, as border- 
ing on mysticism, whereas, m tnith, it is merely a statement of a 
fact, accompanied with an acknowledgment of our total ignorance 
of tiie manner in which it is to be explained. Is it any thing 
more than an extension to the phenomena of perception, of what 
Mr. Hume has so justly and so profoundly remarked concerning 
tl^e i^enomcna of voluntary motion ? " Is thbiik ant pkihcifle 

" IM ALL NATOBE HORB MYSTEBlOUa THAN THX UNIOK OF SOUL 
< SPIRITUAL aUBSTAHCE AG' 



^ MATERIAL OHY., TBAT THE 
TO ACTUATE THK OROSSEBT 
BT A SECRET WISH, TO HK- 
CONT&OL THE PLANETS IN THEIR OEBFTS, 
** THIS EXTENSIVE AUTHORITY WOlILT> HOT BE MORE EXTRAORDl- 
>* NARY NOR MORE BEYOND OUR COMPREHENSION." I do nOt kuOW 

that Mr. Hume was ever chai^d with any tendency to mysticism; 
and yet the two cases seem to me to be perfectly analogous. 

Page 1 15, — (Conlinuation of the foot note after the jCc- 
tin quotation front Dr. Gregory.) 

In Gibbon's Posthumous Works, I find a statement still more 
curious, as it relates to (he number uf words pronounced in a 
given time by a speaker, in the course of an extempore speech. 
" As I was waiting in the manager's box at Mr. Hastings' trial in 
" Westminster Hall, I had the curiosity to inquire of the short- 
" hand writer bow many words a ready and rapid orator might 
" pronounce in an hour i From roO0 to T5(K) was the answer. 
" The medium of 1300 will afionl 130 words in each secood." — 
Vol. I. p. 172. 

In the hiBtBUce, however, here referred to by Gibbon, Ae busi- 
ness of articulation forms but a very incousidernble part of the 
voluntary exertions the speaker is incessantly making. One of 
his efforts, and a very complicated and wonderful one, is taken 
notice of by Quinctilian in the following passage : " But, after all, 
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^ what is extemporary speaking, but a vigorous exertion of me- 
<< mory ?* For when we are speaking of one thi^, we are premedi- 
<< tating another that we are about to speak. This premeditation 
^ is carried forwards to other objectsy and whatever discoveries it 
^ makes, it deposits them in the memory; and thus the invention 
^< having placed it there, the memory becomes a kind of interme- 
<< diate instrument that hands it to the elocution." (^^ Quid ? ex- 
^ temporalis oratio non alio mihi videtur mentis vigore constare. 
<^ Nam dum alia dicimus, que dicturi sumus, intuenda sunt : ita 
^ cum semper cogitatio ultra id quod est, longius quserit, quicquid 
** interim reperit, quodammodo apud memoriam deponit, quod ilia 
^ quasi media quaedam manus acceptumab inventione tradit elocu- 
*< tioni.'') — Quinctilian, Lib. xi. Cap. ii. 

A much more comprehensive view, however, of this astonish- 
ingly complicated exertion of the mind is given by Dr. Reid. 

^< From what cause does it happen, that a good speaker no soon- 
^ er conceives what he would express, than the letters, syllables 
^ and words arrange themselves according to innumerable rules 
** of speech, while he never thinks of these rules ? He means to ex- 
^ press certain sentiments ; in order to do this properly, a selec- 
^ tion must be made of the materials out of many thousands. He 
<< makes this selection without any expense of time or thought. 
<* The materials selected must be arranged in a particular order, 
<< according to innumerable rules of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
<* and accompanied with a particular tone and emphasis. He does 
^ all this as it ^'ere by inspiration, without thinking of any of those 
^ rules, and without breaking one of them.'' 

^< This art, if it were not so common, would appear more won- 
^ derful, than that a man should dance blind -fold amidst a tbou- 
^ sand burning plough-shares, without being burnt. Yet all this 
<* may be done by habit. " — (Essays on the Active Powers of Man, 
« 4to Edit. p. 1 19.) 

It must be owned, that it is difficult to conceive that, in such a 
case as this, there is a separate act of the will accompanying all 
the intellectual operations here described ; and therefore it is not 
surprising that some philosophers should have attempted to keep 
tlie difficulty out of sight, by the use of one of these convenient 
phrases to which it is not possible to annex a clear or a precise 
idea. This, at least, I must confess, is the case with me, with 
respect to the words mechanical^ automatical^ and organical^ as 
employed on this occasion. 

1 have been led into these observations by a paper which I have 
lately met with of M. Fred. Cuvier's in the MHnoires du Mus/um 
ifHistoire Naturelle^ Tome X. 1823. It is entitled Examm de 
melques Observations deM. Bugcdd Stewart qui tendent d detruire 
tanalogie des phenomines de I' Instinct avec ceux de I Habitude. 
From my great respect for the talents and learning of the author, 
I was induced to give my reasonings in this chapter, (against 

* And of attention, he should have added. 
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which all hU strictures are pointed,) u thorougb, and, I think, aa 
impartial a re-examination aa I was able to bestow upon them ; 
without, however discovering any flaw in them that seemed to me 
to require correction. Some of H. Curier's objections I foresaw 
at the time I published the first Edition, and accordingly I obser- 
ved in page 117, that, " after all I have said, t^ it possible that 
« some may be disposed rather to dispute the common theory of 
" vision than admit the conclusions I have endeavoured to estab* 
" lish." I cannot help suspecting that M. Cuvier is one of this 
number, and that a secret scepticism in his mind with respect to 
Berkeley's Theory is at the bottom of the difficulty he finds in ad- 
mitting those doctrines of mine which he has attempted to over- 
throw. He has not, indeed, directly avowed this scepticism, but 
I leave the reader to judge whether he has not given some ground 
for my suHpicions by the conclusion of the following sentence : 
'* II paroit bien certain que c'est te toucher qui nous appread i 
" connoitre les distances oil nous sommes des objets ; lorsque 
I'aveugle de Cheselden eut recouvr6 la vue, tous les o^ets lui 
mroissoient etre dans ses yeux, du moint on Pasture.'" {Mittunns 
au Musfum, &c. Tome X. p. 257. Paris 1S23.) I cannot enter 
here into a detailed examination of his strictures ^ but I must beg 
M. Cuvier's particular attention to the case of the extempore 
speaker mentioned in the beginoing of this note. Admitting that 
tiie words automatic, mechanical, or organic convey some idea when 
applied to a harpsicnord-player executing a piece of music that he 
has often played before, nave they any meaning when applied to 
what passed through the mind of Mr. Sheridan during the speech 
which Mr. Gibbon heard him pronounce ? 

As to the tendency of my observations to destroy the analt^ 
between the phenomena of Instinct and of Habit, I must acknow- 
ledge I cannot perceive how it should be thought to afford any ex- 
planation of the phenomena of the former, to compare them with 
those of the latter, when we consider that habit not only implies 
experience, but an experience so constant and so long continued 
as to become a second nature. Can any thing, be imagined more 
opposite in its origine to Instinct ? M. Cuvier cuuceives himself 
to be adopting in this instance the Theory of Held. " Parmi les 
" explication!) qui ont kik su^^er^es pour ces actions instinctives, 
" la seule qui nous paroisse ^nd^e sur des vrai semblances suffi- 
" Santas, et qui soil admissible, est celle de Reid," &c. In proof~ 
of this he quotes the following words from the French translation, 
of that author : " L'Habitude difiere de I'Instinct, non par sa na- 
" ture, nuus par son origine. Ces deux principes opSrent Sana 
*' volont^'ou intention, sans pensge, et peuvent en conBequence 
" gtre appette principes m^caniques." In the former of^ these i 
sentences Dr. Reid^s opinion agrees, not with that of H. Cunw, | 
but with mine. In- tiie latter, he has asserted a proposition which ] 
it is one main object of this chapter to refute, and in the refuta* i 
tion of which I must own I think I have been successful. '. 
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Page 119. 

"The dexterity of jugglers, (which, by the way, merits a 
^^ greater degree of attention from philosophers, than it has 
'^ yet attracted,) affords many curious illustrations of the same 
"doctrine.'^* 



{Foot Note) — ^^ Rursus, inter in^nia et manus hominis non 
'' prorsus contemnenda sunt praestisiae et jocularia. Nonnulla 
^ enim ex istis, licet sint usu levia et ludicra, tamen informatione 
** valida esse possunf — Nov. Org, Lib. ii. Aph. xxxi. 

Foot Note at the end of Chapter Second, p. 131,. 1st Edit, 
p. 132, 6th Edit. 

I have been accused of overlooking, in the preceding Chapter, 
a. very important distinction between Voluntary and Involuntary 
attention, In some cases (it is said) attention attaches itself spon- 
taneously to its object. In others it requires a painful effort to 
keep it steady, — nay, when we will to fix it on one subject, we 
find it perpetually wandering to another. The fact on which the 
criticism is founded must unquestionably be admitted, but the 
conclusion drawn from it is nevertheless erroneous. It proceeds 
en a vague use of the words voluntary and involuntary. These 
^ords, as well as the substantive wi% are often but very inac- 
curately employed to express a general purpose or intention^ as 
'^ell as that state of mind which is the immediate antecedent of 
•action. Thus, if I resolve to keep my eyes steadily open, I may 
aiccording to common modes of speech, be said to will to keep 
'them' open, and if in consequence of some sudden alarm, I should 
depart from my purpose, the winking of my eye-lids may be said 
"to be involuntary. And yet in strict philosophical propriety the 
inking of my eye-lids is an act purely voluntary ; an operation 
nrhich I unll to perform, in consequence of the effect which my 
alarm has to banish my general purpose or resolution from my 
mind. The case is perfectly parallel with respect to attention. 
When I am anxious to attend to a particular subject, I am apt to 
say that I wUl to attend to it, and when I fo^t my purpose, that 
my inattention is involuntary^ whereas the ract is, tnat the unin- 
tended distraction, like the unintended winking of the eye-lids^ 
was flie effect of a particular volition of the mind, exerted in con- 
sequence of a momentary forgetfulness of my general purpose. 
Indeed^ to those who are at all accustomed to precision in the 
use of. language, the phrase involuntary attention must appear a 
manifest contradiction in terms. 
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Paga 142, 1st £dit., p. 143, Qth Edit 

" No separate and independant existGnce"' 

{Faot Note.) It was with some satisfaction I observed, twenty 
years after the first publication of this rolame, the following sen- 
tesces in one of the numbers of ao excellent literary journal, not 
commonly over-partial to ray opinions. " Strong conceptioo is, 
" perhaps in every case, attended with a temporary belief of the 

" reality of its objects The feeling, we believe, is often 

*' very momentary ; and it is this which has misled those who 
" have doubted of'^its existence." (See the Edinburgh Review of 
BaroD Oriinin's Literary Correspondence, in the number for July 
18 IS.) 

Continuation of the Foot Note at the end of Chapter Third, 
p. 150, Ist Edit, p. 151, 6th Edit 

From the principles which I have endeavoured to establish in 
this chapter, may be derived a simple, and, I think a utisfactoty 
explanation of tiie manner in which superstition, considered in 
contradistinction to genuine religion, operates on the mind. The 
gloomy phantoms which she presents to her victims in their early 
infancy ; and which consist cniefly of images or representations of 
spectres and demons, and of invisible scenes of nornir, produce 
their effect, not through the medium of reasoning and judgmentt 
but of the powers of conception and imagination. No argument 
is alleged to prove their existence ; but strong and lively notions 
of them are conveyed ; and, in proportion as this is done, the be- 
lief of them becomes steady ana habitoal. It is even sufficient* 
in many cases, to resist all the force of argument to the contrary, 
or, if it yields to it daring the bustle of business and the light of 
dav, its influence returns in the hours of solitude and darkness. 
When the mind, too, is weakened by disease, or the infinnitJes of 
age, and when the attention ceases to be occupied with exterBal 
objects, the thoughts are apt to revert to their first channel, and 
to dwell on the conceptions to which they were accustomed in the 
nursery. "Let custom," (says Locke,') "from the very child- 
** hood, have joined figure and shape to the idea of Ood, and what 
« absurdities will that mind he liable to about Deity!" (Vol. H. 
p. 144.) A person of a lively but somewhat gloomy imagination 
once acknowledged to me, that he could trace some of his super- 
stitious impressions with respect to the Deity, to the stera aapeot 
of a judge whom he had seen, when a school-boT, pronounce aan- 
tence of death upon a criminal. Hence it would appear, that he 
who has the power of modellii^ the habttoM conceptioBB of an 
infant mind, is, in a great measure, the artnter of its fotvre hK^ 

Einess or misery. Br guaidinc against the spectres conjured «p 
y superstitious weakness, ana presenting to it only inufet « 
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what is good, loveljr, and happy, he may secure through life a per- 
petual sunshine to the soul, and may perhaps make some provision 
against ^e physical evils to which humanity is exposed. Even in 
those awful diseases which disturb the exercise of reason, I am 
apt to think, that the complexion of madness^ in point of gaiety 
or of despondency, depends much on the nature of our first con- 
ceptions : and it would surely be no inconsiderable addition to the 
comfort of any individual to know, that some provision had been 
made by the tender care of his first instructors, to lighten the 
pressure of this greatest of all earthly calamities, if it ever should 
oe his lot to bear it. In truth, the only effectual antidote against 
superstitious weaknesses, is to inspire the mind with just and ele- 
vated notions of the administration of the universe : for we may 
rest assured, that religion, in one form or another, is the natural 
and spontaneous growth of man's intellectual and moral constitu- 
tion $ and the onl^ question in the case of individuals is, whether, 
under the regulation of an enlightened understanding, it is to prove 
the best solace of life and the surest support of virtue ; or to be 
converted by the influence of prejudices and a diseased imagina- 
tion, into a source of imbecility, inconsistency, and suffering. 

** How happy" (says Dr. B&id) "is that mind, in which the 
^^ belief and reverence of a perfect all-governing mind casts out 
^ all fear but the fear of acting WTong : In which serenity and 
^ cheerfulness, innocence, humanity, and candour, guard the ima- 
^ sination against the entrance of every unhallowed intruder, and 
^ invite more amiable and worthier guests to dwell ! 

♦'There shall the muses, the graces, and the virtues, fix their 
** abode ; for every thing that is great and worthy in human con- 
" duct must have been conceived in the imagination before it was 
^< brought into act. And many great and good designs have been 
<< formed there, which, for want of power and opportunity, have 
*' proved abortive. 

<♦ The man whose imagination is occupied by these guests must 
" be wise 5 he must be good 5 and he must be happy." — (Essays 
on the intellectual Powers of Man, p. 430. Quarto Edition.) 

Page 154, 1st. Edit., page 155, 6th Edit. 

<* In consequence of the variety of birds, it appears that they 
^'bad a generic name comprehending all of them, to which 
** it was not unnatural for them to refer any new animal they 
^< nnet with.'' * 

* {Foot Note,) The author of an article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, (July 1815) speaking of the intei*view between the English 
inhabitants of Pitcairn's Island, and the crew of the Briton, com- 
manded by Sir Thomas Staines, has favoured us with the follow- 
ing curioirs information with respect to the former : 

44 
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^^ They expressed great surprise on seeing a cow on board the 
^^ Briton, and were in doubt whether she was a great goat, or a 
" horned sow." 

The accuracy of Cooke's statement, quoted in the text, is dis- 
puted by the learned Mr. Lumisden or Calcutta in his Per^an 
Grammar ; but, independently of the strong confirmation which it 
receives from the analogous fact mentioned by the reviewer, a very 
little consideration may satisfy us that it is precisely agreeable to 
what we should have expected a prioriy in such circumstances ^s 
his islanders were placed in. 

Page 158, 1st Edit., page 159, 6th Edit. 

ic ...._ Yet that we might have been so formed as to be 
<^ able to abstract without being capable of generalizing. The 
<< grounds of this opinion it is not necessary for me to exam-^ 
<^ ine, for any of the purposes which I have at present in 
^^view."* 

* {Foot Note.") The words Abstraction and Generalization are 
commonly, but improperly, used as synonymous ; and the same 
inaccuracy is frequently committed in speaking of abstract or ge- 
neral ideas, as if the two expressions were convertible. A person 
who had never seen but one rose (it has been already remarked) 
might yet have been able to consider its colour apart from its other 
qualities; and, therefore, (to express myself in conformity to 
common language) there may be such a thing as an idea which is 
at once abstract and particular. After having perceived this qnar 
lity as belonging to a variety of individuals, we can consider it 
without reference to any of them, and thus form the notion of 
redness or whiteness in general, which may be called a general ab- 
stract idea* The words abstract and general^ therefore, when ap- 
plied to ideas, are as completely distinct from each other as any 
two words to be found in the language. 

It is indeed true, that the formation of every general notion pre- 
supposes abstraction ; but it is surely improper, on this account, 
to call a general term an abstract term, or a general idea an ab- 
stract idea. 

Continuation of the Note, page 161, 1st Edit., page 163, 

6th Edit 

^< I flatter myself that I have used it with due caution.'' 

I don't know of any author who, prior to Dr. Reid, has express- 
ed himself on this suqject with so much justness and precision as 
Father Buffier in the following passage of his Treatise on FWst 
Truths, 
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I 

*^ If we confine ourselves to what is intelligible in our observa- 
^ tions on Ideas^ we will saj, thej are nothing but mere modifi- 
<< cations of the mind as a thinking being. They are called ideas 
^ with regard to the object re[>resented ; and perceptions with re- 
^ gard to the faculty representing. It is manifest that our ideas, 
^ considered in this sense, are not more distinguished from our 
^' understanding than motion is from a body moved." — (p. 311, 
Ensr. Trans.) 

From the word representation^ however, employed by Buffier in 
the above jiassa^e, it would appear that even he conceived the 
idea or notion of the mind to bear a resemblance to the external 
corresponding object. It is not improbable that his imagination 
was misled by some such analogy as that which occurred to Leib- 
nitz^ when he called the mind a living mirror of the universe ; a* 
mode of speaking still common among the German metaphysicians 
of the present day. 

Page 179, 1st Edit, page 180, 6th Edit. 



■ " The only shadow of an argument in proof of the 

^^ common doctrine on the subject, (I mean that which is found- 
'* ed on the impossibility of explaining this process of the 
** mind on any other hypothesis,) falls to the ground. ^^ * 

* {Foot Note.) This argument against the existence of Univer- 
ads, founded on the inutility of such a supposition in explaining 
&e intellectual operations, was considered by the Nominalists of 
the twelfth century as the strength of their cause. The force of 
the argument, however, was much weakened by the manner in 
which they stated it 5 for, instead of considering it as a complete 
refutation of the hypothesis of the Realists (which had nothing to 
support it but the explanation it was supposed to afford of some 
phenomena believed to be-otherwise inexplicable,) they attempted 
to demonstrate that Universals had no existence, from the general 
axiom, that nature does nothing in vain ; or, as they expressed 
themselves, << Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem." 
** Cetoit soutenir une bonne th^se " (says Condillac) " par une 
**'a8sez mauvaise raison; car c^etoit convenir que ces realites 
^ etoit possibles, et que pour les faire exister, il ne falloit que 
^ leur trouver quelque utilit6. Cependant ce principe etoit ap- 
" pelle le Rasoir des Nominaux.^' — (Condillac, Cours d^Etuae^ 
Tom. IV. p. 88.) 

The argument is better stated by Leibnitz, Vol. IV. p. 60, Edit. 
Dutens. '^ Generalis autem regula est.'^ &c. &c. 

Page 180, 1st Edit, page 182, 6th Edit. 
' J - ■ «« A style of composition which they who read mere- 
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'' ly for amusement are apt to censure for a want of vivacity 
**and ornament/' * 

* {Foot Note.) " Language, like lights is a medium 5 and the 
" true philosophical style, like light from a north-window, exhibits 
" objects clearly and distinctly without soliciting attention to it- 
" self. In painting subjects of amusement indeed, language may 
"gild somewhat more, and colour with, the- dies of fancy ; but 
" where information is of more importance than entertainmeht, 
" though you cannot throw too strong a light, you should careful- 
^' ly avoid a coloured one. The style of some writers resembles 
" a bright light placed between the eye, and the thing to be look- 
." ed at. The light shows itself, and hides the object."-^6ilpin. 
This passage I have transcribed from one of the numerous publi- 
cations of the ingenious author, but I have neglected to mark tlie 
Title of the Volume. 

Page 207. 

To be introduced as a new paragraph immediately after 
^^ the words J " to which the use of signs is essentially subser- 
^'vient.'^ 

As a farther confirmation of the same doctrine, it may be re- 
marked, that there ia no class of speculative men who are m ge- 
neral so much at a loss to convey their ideas as men of meehani- 
cal invention. This, I think, can only arise from their being ac- 
customed to direct their attiention immedicUely to the subjects of 
their consideration, without the use of signs. Philosophers who 
speculate on questions which require the employment of words as 
an instrument of thought, are seldom deficient in a facility of ex- 
pression. 

Page 238, 1st Edit, page 240, 6th Edit. 

<'In an enlightened anticipation of the future history 

** of mankind." * 

* {Foot Note^ An idea of this sort was, I presume, in the 
mind of Lord Bacon, when he remarked, after some of his first 
conversations with James the First, that he seemed disposed ra- 
ther to take counsel from the past than from the future. 

Page 271, 1st Edit., page 275, 6th Edit. 

^^ On this supposition, a history of human prejudices, in so 
<* far as they have supplied the place of more enlarged politi- 
<* cal views, may, at some future period, furnish to the philo- 



i 
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"^^sopher a subject of speculation, no less pleasing and, instruc- 
** tive than that beneficent wisdom of nature, which guides the 
^^ operations of the lovyer animals; and which, even in our 
<^own species, takes upon itself the care of the individual in 
•^the infancy of human reason.''* 

* (Foot Note,) Many years after this Volume was published, 
I found, that in the foregoing remark on the analogy between the 
utility of our instincts, and that of certain classes of our prejudi- 
ces, i had been anticipated by Bayle. My attention to tiie pas- 
sage in question was first attracted by the foUowinff observations 
oiMr. Gibbon in his Miscellaneous Works. " Bayle's Two Let- 
** ters on the Love of Parents towards their Children, and on 
*' Jealousy, contain a profound philosophy, in which he unfolds a 
** chain of prejudices connected with our existence, necessary for 
** our happiness, and intended by the Supreme Being to supply 
*' the place of a reason too exalted for the bulk of mankind, and 
** too weak to be a principfe of action." — (Gibbon's Miscellaneous 
Works, Vol. II. pp. 300, 301.) 

The Letters of feayle here alluded to, form part of his general 
criticism on Maimbourg's History of Calvinism, published in his 
(Euvres IHverses. See Tome IL pp. 272, 280. They contain va- 
rious ideas which I agree with Gibbon in thinking profoundly phi- 
losophical. Like all Bayle's compositions, however, they involve 
much exceptionable matter blended with the truth. The author^ 
in particular, uses throughout the word prejudice with a very illo- 
gical latitude. 

Page 277, 1st Edit., page 280, 6th Edit 

** Those who have experienced the efiects that long absence, 
^^ and extreme distance from their native country, produce on 
^^the mind, will readily conceive the pleasure such a trifling 
*^ incident can give."* 

* {Foot Note.) In this last sentence Captain King has with great 
judgment and discrimination touched upon certain accessory cir- 
cumstances, (such as long absence a.nd extreme distance from home,) 
which, on particular occasions, render a perception or a sensible 
impression more peculiarly powerful in awakening associated emo- 
tions. He has also alluded to the effect of contrast as an associa- 
ting principle, and has furnished a fine illustration of its influence. 
" Whilst we were at dinner, in this miserable hut on the banks 
" of the river Awatska ; the guests of a people with whose exis- 
<* tence we had before been scarce acquainted, and at the extre- 
" mity of the habitable globe ; a solitary half- worn pewter-spoon, 
*< whose shape was familiar to us, attracted our attention, and, on 
^< examination, we found it stamped on the back with the word 
"^c London. I cannot pass over tnia circumstance in silence, out 
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^< of gratitude for the many pleasant thoughts, the anxious hopes, 
<< and tender remembrances it excited in us. Those who have 
<^ experienced the effects that long absence, and extreme distance 
** from their native country, produce on the mind^ will readily 
^< conceive the pleasure such a trifling incident can give." We 
may add to his very philosophical reflections, that in certain situa- 
tions the tone of tne mind is better prepared than in others for in- 
dulging those feelings which come home to the heart. Of this 
kind, is a scene of solitude and silence, where the mind is apt at 
once to give full vent to its enthusiasm ; and from its concentrat- 
ed attention to the internal phenomena, to observe and to record 
them with unusual accuracy. To a scene of this sort, we are inr 
debted for the following inimitable description of Humbolt. 

<< Nothing can be compared to the impression of majestic tran- 
«( quillity, which the aspect of the firmament inspires in this soli- 
<< tary region. Following with the eye, at the entrance of the 
*< night, uiose meadows iSat bound the horizon, that plain covered 
^< with verdure, and gently undulated^ we thought we saw from 
'' afar, as in the deserts of the Oronoko, the surface of the ocean 
" supporting the starry vault of Heaven. The tree under which 
*< we were seated, — the luminous insects flying in the air, — the 
<' constellations that shone towards the soutl^ — every object seem- 
<< ed to teH us, that we were far from our native soil. If amid 
<< this exotic nature, the bell of a cow, or the roaring of a bull, 
" were heard from the depth of a valley, the remembrance of our 
" country was awakened suddenlv in the sound. They were like 
<^ distant voices resounding from beyond the ocean, and with ma- 
" rical power transporting us from one hemisphere to the other.'' 
— ^Personal Narrative, &c. &c. Vol. III. pp. 90, 91. 

Page 303, 1st Edit, page 311, 6th Edit. 

" Were the first of these lines, or a line equally unmeaning, 
^^ placed last, the couplet would have appeared execrable to a 
^'person of the most moderate taste."* 

* {Foot Note,) 1*0 these artifices or tricks, which I suspect are 
occasionally practised by our best versifiers, Voltaire has alluded 
with much pleasantry in a short satirical performance, entitled 
JEpitre a Boileau^ 1769. 

Boileau correct auteur de quelques bons Merits, 
Zoile de Quinault, et flatteur de Louis 5 

* . * * * ' 

De ton si^cle brilliant mes yeux virent la fin. . 

Je vis le jardinier de ta maison d'Autueil, 

Qui chez toi, pour rimer planta le ch^vrefeuille, &c. 

Notwithstanding the injustice towards Boileau in the' general spi- 
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fit of this performance, it must, t think, be acknowledged, that 
the following exordium of one of his epistles goes far to justify the 
foregoing sarcasm. 

Antoine, gouvemeur de mon jardin d'Autueil, 
Qui dirige chez moi I'if et le ch^vrefeuille. 

F^ge 305, 1st Edit, page 313, 6th Edit. 

^^ — ^ As, by doing so, an author discovers an affectation 
^^ of wit, or a desire of tracing analogies, instead of illustrat- 
^^ ing or adorning the subject of his composition.". 

* {Foot Note.) In the following stanza of Shenstone, for exam- 
ple, 

« How pale was then his true-love's cheek 
" When Jemmy's sentence reach'd her ear! 

^* For never yet did Alpine snows 
^^ So pale, or yet so cnill appear;" 

the double allusion unquestionably borders on conceit. The same 
double allusion occurs in the translation of Mallet's ^^ William 
and Margaret," by Vincent Bourne, 

4 

'^ Candidior nive, frigidiorque manus." 
How inferior in pathetic simplicity to the original, 

And clay-cold was the lily hand, &c. 

That Shenstone himself considered these double allusions as 
TQore allied to wit than to the language of serious passion, appears 
from the style of poetry ascribed to Paridel in the Pastoral Bdlad. 

<^ 'Tis his with mock passion to glow ; 
'^ 'TIS his in smooth tales to unfold, 



" 'How her face 



is as bright as the snow, 
om, be sure, is as cold." 



*« And her bosom 

Mr. Addison's opinion is of still higher value. ^< When a poet 
^' tells us, the bosom of his mistress is as white as snow, there is no 
<^ wit in the comparison ; but when he adds, with a sish, that it is 
as cold too, it then grows into wit" — (Spectator, No.liXII.) 

Page 306, 1st Edit, page 314, 6th Edit 

^^ The effect of a literal and spiritless translation of a work 
<^ of genius, is compared by Cervantes to that of the figures 
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** which we see when we look at the wrong side of a beautifai 
** piece of tapestry/'* 

* {Foot Note,) " For all that, I cannot but be of opinion, that 
<' translating out of one language, into another, unless it be from 
*< those queens of the languages, Greek and Latin, is like sitting 
** to view the wrong side of a piece of tapestry, where, thoush the 
** figures are seen, they arfe full of ends and threads, which ob^ 
<< scure them, and are not seen with the smoothness and evenness 
"of the right side." — Don Quixote, Chap. IxiL (Jarvis*s Transla- 
tion.) 

Page 322, 1st Edit, page 329, 6th Edit. 

<^ If we examine this class of sounds, we shall find that it 
*^ consists wholly of such as are fitted to withdraw the atten- 
'^ tion of the mind from its own thoughts ; and ai^, at the 
^^ same time, not sufficiently interesting to engage its attention 
** to themselves."* 

* {Foot Note.) Lord Bacon has taken notice of this fact; and 
the account he has given of it (so far as relates to tiie power of at- 
tention) is not very wide of the truth. His theory concemins 
** the Motion of the Spirits" furnishes a proof of the proneness of 
those men who are the most fully aware of the importance of ex- 
periment and observation in physics, to indulge in hypotheses, in 
explaining the phenomena of the human mind. ^^ Some noises 
" help sleep, as the blowing of wind, and the trickling of water ; 
** they move a gentle attention, and whatsoever movetn attention, 
^' without too much labour, stilleth the natural and discursive mo- 
** tion of the spirits. " 

Phge 349, 1st Edit, page 357, 6th Edit 

^^ It is the enlargement of experience alone, and not any 
*^ progress in the art of reasoning, which can cure the mind of 
^^ these associations, and free the practice of medicine from 
" those superstitious observances with which we always find 
<* it encumbered among rude nations.^'* 

* {Foot Note.) As an illustration of this, it is worth the reader's 
while to consult the account given in the Natural History of Pliny 
of the state of medical science among the Druids. A short ab- 
stract of it may be found in Dr. Henry's History of Great Bri- 
taip, Vol. 11. pp. 47, 48. , " 



i 
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Page 351, 1st Edit., page 35S, 6th Edit. 

^< As the established laws of the material world^ which have 
<' been exhibited to our senses from our infancy, gradually ac- 
" commodate to themselves the order of our thoughts, so the 
" most arbitrary and capricious institutions and customs, by a 
<^ long, and constant, and exclusive operation on the mind, ac- 
^< quire such an influence in forming the intellectual habits; 
** that every deviation from them not only produces surprise, 
<< but is apt to excite sentiments of contempt and of ridicule.'^* 

* (Foot Note,) *< Nous nous accoutomons i tout ce que nods 
*< voions ; et je ne scais si le consulat du Cheval de Caligula, nous 
<< auroit autant surpris que nous nous I'imaginons."— -Cardinal de 
«« Retz. 

Page 354, 1st Edit., page 3G2, 6th Edit, 

^" And it is to the philosopher alone, by whom it was 

** predicted, that it appears to furnish a subject worthy of fu- 
<« ture reflection.'^* 

* {Foot Note.) Some reflections similar to the above are subjoin- 
ed by Gibbon to his account of the fable of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus. '* The story of the seven sleepers has been adopted 
•< and adorned by the nations from Bengal to Africa, who profess 
** the Mahometan religion ; and some vestiges of a similar tradi- 
«* tion have been discovered in the remote extremities of Scandi- 
•* navia. This easy and universal belief, so expressive of the 
*< sense of mankind, may be ascribed to the genuine merit of the 
** fable itself. We imperceptibly advance from youth to age, 
<* without observing the gradual, but incessant change of human 
•* aflkirs ; and even in our larger experience of history, the ima- 
*^ eination is accustomed, by a perpetual series of causes and ef- 
*^ fects, to unite the most distant revolutions. But if the interval 
^* between two memorable eras could be instantly annihilated ; if 
<' it were possible, after a momentary slumber of two hundred 




prise and his reflections would furnish the pleasins subject 
*< philosophical romance," — Decline and Fall, Vol. Vl. pp. 35, 36. 

To these observations mav be added a remark of Lord Bacon's, 
to the truth of which our daily experience bears testimony. << Le- 
** vitas hominum atc[ue inconstantia bine optime perspici potest, 
^* qui donee res aliqua perfecta sit, earn mirantur fieri posse ; 
'^ postquam facta semel est, iterum mirantur earn jampridem fac- 
^* ^m non fuisse."~Bac. Be Aug. Sclent. Lib. i. • 

45 
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Page 388, 1st Edit., page 395, 6th Edit 

"Their priacipal charms from the embeltishments of 

"his fancy," 

(Insert the following paragraph.) 

After all the complaints that have been made of the peculiar 
distresses which are incident to cultivated minds, who .would ex- 
change the sensibitities of his intellectual and moral being for the 
apathy of those whose only avenues of pleasure and pain are to 
be found in their animal nature ; " who move thoughtlessly in the 
" narrow circle of their existence, and to whom the falling leaves 
" present no idea but that of approaching winter F" — Goethe. 

Page 394, Ist Edit., page 401, 6th Edit. 

— — « Partly by the mistaken theories of philosophers." 

[Insert the following paragraphs.) 

As the order established in the intellectual world seems to be 
regulated by laws perfectly analogous to those which we trace a- 
mong the phenomena of the material system ; and as in all our 
philosophical inquiries, ^to whatever subject they may relate,) the 
prc^^ess of the mind is liable to be affected by the same tendency 
to a premature generalization, the following extract from an emi- 
nent chemical writer may contribute to illustrate the scope, and 
to confirm the justness of some of the foregoing reflections. 

" Within the last fifteen or twenty years, several new metals, 
" and new earths, have been made known to the world. The 
"names that support these discoveries are respectable, and the 
" experiments decisive. If we do not give our assent to them, no 
" ungle proposition in chemistry can for a tnoment stand. But 
"whether all these are really simple substances, or compounds 
*'not yet resolved into their elements, is what the authors tfaem- 
" selves cannot possibly assert ; nor would it in the least dimin- 
" ish the merit of their observations, if future experiments should 
" prove tiiem to have been mistalcen as to the simplicity of these 
*' substances. This remark shoald not be confined te late discov- 
■* eries ; it may as justiy be applied to those earths and metals 
*' with which we have been long acquunted." — " In the dark ages 
" of chemistry, the object was to rival natnre ; and tiie luhstance 
(■ which the adepts of those days were busied to create, waa oni- 
■■ versalty allowed to be simjjle. In a more enlightened period, 
<* we have extended our inquiries, and multiplied the number of the 
" elements. The last task will be to simplify ; and, by a closer 
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" observation of initure, to learn from what small store of primitive 
** materials, all that we behold and wonder at was created."* 

This analogy between the history of Chemistry and that of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, which has often struck me in con- 
trasting the views of the alchemists with those of Lavoisier and his 
followers, has acquired much additional value and importance in 
my estimation, since I had the pleasure to peruse a late Work of 
M. de Gerando ; in which I find, that the same analogy has pre- 
sented itself to that most judicious philosopher^ and has been ap- 
plied b^ him to the same practical purpose, of exposing the false 
pretensions and premature generalizations of some modern meta- 
physicians. 

'^ It required nothing less than the united splendour of the dis- 
^' coveries brought to light by the new chemical school, to tear the 
^ minds of men from the pursuit of a simple and primary element ; 
^ a pursuit renewed in every age with an indefatigable perseve- 
<* ranee, and always i^newed in vain. With what feelings of con- 
** tempt would the physiologists of former times have looked 
" down on the chemists of the present age, whose limited and 
circumscribed system admits nearly forty dift'erent principles in 
the composition of bodies! What a subject of ridicule would the 
** new nomenclature have afforded to an alchemist 1" 

" The Philosophy of Mind has its alchemists also : — men whose 
^^ studies are directed to the pursuit of one single principle^ into - 
^' which the whole science may be resolved, and who flatter them- 
*' selves with the hope of discovering the grand secret, by which 
** the pure Gold of Truth may be produced at pleasure.'t 

Among these alchemists in the science of mind, the first place 
Ss undoubtedly due to Dr. Hartley, who not only attempts to ac- 
count for all the phenomena of human nature, from the single 
'principle of association^ combined with the hypothetical assump- 
tion 01 an invisible fluid or ethery producing vibrations in the me- 
<iullary substance of the brain and, nerves ; but indulges his ima- 
gination in anticipating an era, '< when future generations shall 
^' put all kinds of evidences and inquiries into matnematical forms; 
^ reducing Aristotle's ten Categories, and Bishop Wilkins' forty 
^< Summa Genera^ to the head of quantity alone, so as to make 
" Mathematics and Logic, Natural History and Civil History, Na- 
" tural Philosophy and Philosophy of all other kinds, coincide 
" omni ex parte.^^ If I had never read another sentence of this 
author, I stiould have required no further evidence of the unsound- 
ness of his understanding, j: 



* Inquiries concerning the nature of a metallic substance, lately sold in London 
as a new metal, under the title of Palladium. By Richard Chenevix, Esq. 

t De Gerando, Hist, des Systemes, Tom. 11. pp. 481, 482. 

} The foregoing observations I have formerly introduced in a different work ; 

but they now seem to me to belong more properly to this elementary treatise 

(S«e Phil. Essays, p. 12, et seq.) 



■■•^ 
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Page 398, Ist Edit., page 404, 6th Edit. 
** Uninteresting and minute.*'* 

• {Foot Note,) In the French Tongue, there are several words 
connected with this operation of the mind, marking nice shades 
of meaning which cannot be expressed in our language, without 
circumlocution. Such (according to Girard) are the words Mf- 
tnoire and Souvenir ^ the former referring to the understanding 
alone, the latter, to thines which also touch or affect the h^art 
This distinction was plainly in the view of Diderot, iii a passage 
which it is scarcely possible to translate into English, without im- 
pairing somewhat of the beauty of the original. <' Rapporte^ tout 
*^ au dernier moment; a ce moment ou la m^moire des faits les 
<< plus 6clatants ne vaudra pas le souvenir d'un verre d'eau pr6« 
*< sent6 par humanity d celui qui avoit soif." 

Page 408, 1st Edit, page 414, 6th Edit. 

^< That no derangement takes place, in ordinary cases^ in 

> '^ that part of the constitution on which the association of ideas 

^^ depends, appears from the distinct and circumstantial recbl- 

<' lection which old men retain of the transactions of their 

youth.' 



»* 



* {Foot Note.) Instances of this are so commom, that there 
can be no dispute about the fact. At the same time, I agree with 
Dr. Hartley in thinking (Observations on Man, 8vo Edition, 
London 1801, p. 380,) uiat old men do not alioays recollect the 
events of their youth so. distinctly as we might at first conclude 
from their narratives ; and that it is rather their otvn narratives 
that they remember, than the events to which they relate. 

They only instance I have read of, in which the ordii^ary 
course of nature in this particular appears to have been reversed, 
is mentioned by the eeleorated Dr. Harvey in his Account of the 
Anatomical Dissection of Tliomas Parr, who died in 1635, at the 
age of 152 years and 9 moirths. Singular as the fact is, it is impossi- 
ble to call it in question, considering the confident terms in which it 
is stated by this most accurate and faithful observer, i subioiil 
the narrative in the author's own words. Its incredibility wiu tt 
much diminished if we reflect dulj on the longevity of Parr, 
which was an occurrence altogether out of the common course of 
nature. " Cerebrum ei erat integrum, firinissimum, et solidis^- 
<^ mum ad tactum ; hinc paullo ante mortem, licet per viginti an- 
<< nos C8BCUS fuisset, tamen optime audire et audita percipere, et 
<^ prompte ad qusesita responaere, et ad oblata recte sese habere 
*^ cognitus est, ^uin et inter duos leviter suffultus obambulare va- 
^^ lebat ; memona tamen ipsi multum irominuta fuit^ ut nihil plane 
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*• eoram quae juvenis egerat in meute haereret 5 neque vel action- 
** um publicarum, vel regum vel procerum qui eminebant, vel bel- 
'^ lorum vel turbarurn primae suae adolescentiae, vel morum, vel 
'^ homtnum, vel pretii rerum venalium, vel quorundam aliorum 
'^ accidentium quae servari in memoria ab hominibus solent, me- 
'^ mtnisset ; earum tantummodo rerum reminiscebatur quae novissi- 
.'< mis annis actitasset ; cum tamen anno aetatis suae centesimo et 
<< trigesimo in quocunque opere rustico unde subsidium vitae suae 
<' comparare posset, strenue versari solitus sit, etiam ad frumenti 
** tnturationem." Anatomia ThomsB Farrij a Gulielmo Harveio. 
Vide ffarveii Opera Omnia^ (1766) p. 610. 

Swift somewhere expresses his surprise, that old men should 
remember, their anecdotes so distinctly, and should notwithstand- 
ing9 have so little memory as to tell the same story twice in the 
course of the same conversation ; and a similar remark is made by 
Montaigne, in one of his Easays : *^ Surtout les vieillards sont 
dangereux, a qui la souvenance des choses pass6es demure, et ont 
** perdu la souvenance de leurs redites." — Liv. I. Chap. ix. (JDes 
Menteurs.) 

The fact seems to be, that all their old ideas remain in the 
mind, connected as formerly by the different associating princi- 
l^es; but that the power of attention to new ideas and new occur* 
rences.is impaired. 

La Rouchefoucauld seems disposed to think, that this apparent 
inconsistency in the phenomena of memory is not confineu to old 
men alone. Indeed, I apprehend, it is to be observed in all pro- 
fessed story-tellers, without exception, whether old or young. 
•* Pourquoi faut-il que nous ayons assez de memoire pour retenir 
*' jttsqu' aux moindres particularites de ce qui nous est arrive, et 
** que nous n'en ayons pas assez pour nous souvenir combien de 
** fois nous les avons cont6es k la meme personne ?" — La Roche- 
foucauld, 320. 

These three eminent writers have all proceeded on the suppo- 
sitioDy that the frequent repetition of the same story to 4he same 
hearers indicates some defect of memory in the story-tellef . But, 
from my own observation, I am perfectly satisfied that this is not 
always the case. To some men and women, the incessant exer- 
cise of speech seems to be no less necessary than the function of 
respiration ; and to such persons, while indulging this uncontrolla- 
ble propensity, the entertainment of their hearers is not at all an 
object. It is sufficient if they can obtain apparent listeners, how- 
ever impatient. 

Page 408, 1st Edit., page 415, 6th Edit. 

{To be inserted after the words " suggest the name.") 

Something similar to this last fact (it may not be improper here 
to remark) occurs in an inferior degree^ in the case of most old 
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men, even when they do not labour under any specific disease^ 
When the faculty of Memory begins to decline, the first symptom 
of its failure is, in ordinary cases, a want of recollection oiujords: 
First of proper names and dates ; and afterwards of words in ge- 
neral. The transition from the sign to the thine signified seems, 
in every case, easier than from the thing signified to the sign ; and 
hence it is, that many persons who are able to read a foreign lan- 
guage with ease, are perfectly unable to express themselves m that 
lancuage in conversation^ or even in writing. Of this fact some 
exjuanation may be given, without having recourse to any physio- 
logical consideration ; for we are accustomed to pass from the sign 
to the thing signified every time we read a booK, or listen to the 
conversation of another person ; whereas we pass from the thing 
signified to the sign, only when we have occasion to communicate 
our own ideas to others : And cases of this last sort bear (it is 
evident) no proportion, in point of number, to the former. With 
respect to our peculiar tendency to forget proper nameSy when the 
memory begins to be impaired, the fact seems to be owin^ ; 1st, 
to the nrmer hold which general words take of the mind, m con- 
sequence of their smaller number ; 2d, to the exercise which our 
recollection of general words is constantly receiving in the course 
of our solitary speculations ; for (as was formerly shown) we can 
carry on general reasonings by means of language only ; whereas, 
when we speculate concerning individuals ^ we frequently fix our 
thoughts on the object itself, without thinking of the name.*'' 

* In this observation, it gives me great pleasure to find my own conclusion 
confirmed by the opmion of a late eminent and enlightened physician, Dr. Perci- 
val, of Manchester. I shall quote his words at length, as they contain (beside 
that coincidence of views which leads me at present to introduce them) a very 
curious physiological remark, which was not likely to occur to any one but to a 
medical observer, and which I do not recollect to have seen taken notice of by 
any previous writer. 

<* Slight paralytic affections of the organs of speech sometimes occur without 
" any correspondent disorder in other parts of the body. In such cases, the 
** tongue «ppears to the patient too large for his mouth, — ^the saliva flows more 
<* copiously than usual, — and the vibratory power of the glottis is somewhat hn- 
« paired. Hence the effort to speak succeeds the volition of the mind slowly and 
** imperfectly, and the words are uttered with faltering and hesitation. These are 
** facts of common notoriety; but I have never seen it remarked, that in thb local 
** palsy the pronunciation of proper names is attended with peculiar difficulty,' 
<* and that the recollection of them becomes either very obscure, or entirely ob- 
« literated; whilst that of persons, places, things, and even of abstract ideas, r^ 
'* mains unchanged. Such a partial defect of memory, of which experience has 
*' furnished me with several examples, confirms the theory of association, and at 
" the same time admits of an easy solution by it. For as words are arbitrary 
^ marks, and owe their connexion with what they import to established usage, the 
*' strength of this connexion will be exactly proportioned to the frequency' of 
" their recurrence; and this recurrence must be much more frequent with gene- 
" ric than with specific terms. Now, proper names are of the latter class ; and 
** the idea of a person or place may remain vivid in the mind, without the least 
" signature of the appellative which distingubhes each of Uiem. It is certain 
" also, that we often think in words ; and Siere is probably at such times some 
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I shall only add farther on this head, that, as far as my own 
personal observations have extended, the forgetfulness of proper 
names incident to old men, is chiefly observable in men of sci- 
ence, or in those who are habitually occupied with important af- 
fairs : and this, I apprehend, is what might reasonably have been 
expected a priori ; partly from their habits of general thought, 
and partly from their want of constant practice in that trivial 
conversation which is every moment recalling particulars to the 
mind. 

In endeavouring thus to account, from the general laws of our 
constitution, for some of the phenomena which are commonly re- 
ferred immediately to physical changes in the brainy I would not 
be understood to aeny, that age often affects the memory through 
the medium of the body, This, indeed, is one of those melancholy 
truths to which every day's experience bears witness. It is beau- 
tifully and pathetically stated by Locke in the following words : 
^^ The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, and, 
<< if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear. Thus the 
*^ ideas as well as children of our youth often aie before us ; and 
<* our minds represent to us those tombs to which we are approach- 
*' ing ; where, though the brass and marble remain, yet the in- 
^' scriptions are enaced by time, and the imagery moulders 
" away."* — Essay, 4^c. Book ii. chap. 10. 

* (Foot Note,) In ordinary cases, I confess, I strongly suspect 
that the physical effects of old a^e on this part of our constitution 
are not so great as is commonly imagined i and that much of what 
is generally imputed to advanced years, may be fairly ascribed to 
^ disuse OE the faculty, occasioned by a premature retreat from the 
business of the world. One thing is certain (as Cicero has re- 
innarked) that those old men who have force of mind to keep up 
^heir habits of activity to the last, are, in most cases, distinguish- 
ed by a strength of memory unusual at their years ; to which I 

^* slight impulse on the organs of speech, analogous to what is perceived when a 
*' musical note or tune is called to mind. But a lesion of the power of utterance 
^* may break a link in the chain of association, and thus add to the partial defect 
•' of memory now under consideration." — (Percival's Works, Vol. II. p. 73.) 

I transcribe the following very curious statement from the account of the late 
disting^uished naturalist and agriculturist, Mr. Broussonet, (pablish«^ in the Bio- 
fpraphie Universelle, Paris 1812.) *< La maladie de Broussonet pr^senta une par- 
**ticularit6 propre k eclaircir Thistoire id^logique de I'homme. Broussonet dans 
** les derniers mois de sa vie, depuis sa chute, avait entierement perdu la m^moim' 
** des noms propres et des substantifs; les adjectifs, soit Fran^ais, soit Latins, se 
" presentaient en foule, et il s'en servait pour characteriser les objets dont il vou- 
«* lait parler." 

The explanation of this fact turns, I apprehend, on the same principle as that 
of the foregoing, — that adjectives being universally and essentially general terms, 
they form necessary instruments of thought in all our speculations; and must, of 
consequence, take a much firmer hold of the memory than the names of the innu- 
merable sensible objects with which we are surrounded, and about which we have 
every moment occasion to ^nk, without taking ^e trouble to employ the medi- 
ation of languages. 
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may add) that this faculty, after a tempoiaty decline, frequently 
recovers a great deal of its former vigour. 

r yet heard of any old coan" (says Cicero in thecharac- 



" ter of Cato) " whose memory was bo weakened by time, as to 
" forget where he had concealed his treasure. The aged leem, 
indeed, to be at no loss in remembering whatever is tne princi- 



*' pal object of their attention ; and few there aru at that period 
" of life who cannot tell what recognizances they have entered 
" into, or with whom they have had any pecuniary transactions. 
" Innumerable instances of a strong memory in advanced years 
" might be produced from among our celebrated lawyers, poDtifis, 
*< augurs, and philosophers ; for the faculties of tlie mind will pre- 
" serve their powers in old age, unless they are suffered to lose 
" their enerf;y, and become languid for want of due cultivation, 

" The mind and body equally thrive by a suitable exer- 

" tion of their powers, with this difTerence, however, that bodily 
** exercise enil» in fatigue, whereas the mind is never wearied in 
" its activity. When Cacilius therefore represents certain veter- 
" ans as fit subjects for the Comic Muse, he alludes only to tbuae 
*' weak and credulous dotards, whose infirmities of mind are not 
" so much the natural effects of their years, as the consecjuence 
" of BuiTering their faculties to lie dormant and unexerted in a 
"slothful and spiritless inactivity. "—Melmatb's Translation of 
Cicero on Old Age. 

Among the practices to which Cato had recourse for exercising 
his memory, he mentions his observance of the Pythagorean rule, in 
recalling every night, all that he had said, or done, orheard the pre- 
ceding day ; — And, perhaps, few rules could be precribed of grea^ 
er efficacy for fixing id the mind the various ideas which pass under 
its review, or for giving it a ready and practical command of them. 
Indeed, this habit of frequently reviewing the information we p08> 
sess, either in our solitary meditations, or (which is still betterj in 
our conversations with otiiers, is the most effectual of all the belns 
to memory that can possibly be suggested. But these remarks 
properly belong to anotlier branch of our subject. 

I mentioned likewise the effects of intoxication as a proof of the 
dependence of memory on the state of the body. These effects 
too are curiously diversified in different constitutions. Some men, 
notwithstanding their ebriety,are able to converse with distinctneM 
and coherence, so that their derangement of mind is not at thfl 
time observable by their companions, and yet, after a short sleep, 
ther find all the occurrences which happened to tbem dnnnv in* 
toxication completely obliterated from the memory. Others, ^oa^ 
intoxication is much more apparent at the moment, retain an accu- 
rate recollection of all that uiey see and do while in ^is condii 
tion. Facts of this sort are not unworthy the attention of those 
who study the varieties of the Intellectual Chvacter in different 
individuals | not to mention the interesting field of observatioQ 
which they epene to the medical inquirer. 
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Page 410, 1st Edit, page 417, Gth Edit. 

{To be inserted after the icords^ "presented to their cu- 
riosity.'^) 

It is worthy of remark, also, that those individuals who possess 
unusual powers of memory with respect to any one class of object's 
are commonly as remarkably deficient in some of the other appli- 
cations of that faculty. I knew a person who, though completely 
ig;norant of Latin, was able to repeat over thirty or forty lines of 
Virgil, rfter having heard them once read to him, — not indeed with 
per^ct exactness, but with such a degree of resemblance as (all 
circumstances considered) was truly astonishing 5. yet this person 
(who wa^ in the condition of a servant) was singularly deficient 
in memory in all cases in which that faculty is of real practical 
utility. He was noted in every family in which he had been em- 
ployed for habfts of forgetfulness ; and could scarcely deliver an 
ordinary message without committing some blunder. 

A similar observation, I can almost venture to say, will h^ 
found to apply to by far the greater number of those in whom this. 
faculty seems to eihibit a preternatural or anomalous degree of 
force. The varieties of memory are indeed wonderful, but they 
ought not to be confounded with inequalities of memory. One 
man is distinguished by a power of recollecting names, and dates, 
and genealogies 5 a second, by the multiplicity of speculations, 
and of general conclusions treasured up in his intellect ; a third 
by the facility with which words and combinations of wortls (the 
ipsissimi verba of a speaker or of an author) seem to lay hold of 
his mind ; a fourth, by the quickness with which he seizes and ap- 

f)ropriates the sense and meaning of an autlvor, while the.phraseo- 
ogy and style seem altogether to escape his notice ; a fifth, by his 
memory for poetry^ a sixth, by his memory for music ; a seventh, 
by his memory for artichecture, statuary, and painting, and all the 
other objects of taste which are addressed to the eye. AH these 
different powers seem miraculous to those who do not possess 
them ; and, as they are apt to be supposed by superficial observers 
io be commonly united in the same individuals, they contribute 
much to encourage those exaggerated estimates concerning the ori- 
ginal inequalities among men in respect to .this faculty, which I 
am now endeavouring to reduce to their just standard.* 

* [Footc Note,) I recollect to have heard Mr. Gibbon observe, 
that all the royal families in Europe were remarkable for a faculty 
of recognizing faces, and of recalling proper names. The same thing 
is taken notice of by the Marquis de Boaille, in his account of the 
late King of Sweden, Gustavus the Third. '' His memory was 
*' singularly retentive ; a thing" (the same writer adds) "very 
" common in princes, and which seems almost like a sixth sense 
'• best »wed upon them hv nature." A similar remark i^ made b^- 
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the Prince de Ligiie in a letter frqm Kiof to the Marcliioiies& de 
Coigny. *' The Emprefes" (Catharine Second of Russia) '' receiv- 
" cd me as if I had left her six days, instead of six years ago. 
''She recalled to my mind a thousand things which moiiarclis 
*' alone can remember, for their mtinory is always cxce&nf.'^-r- 
(Letters of the Prince de Ligne, edited by Madame de StaeL) No 
fact can demonstrate more incontestibly to what a degree the ap- 
parent inequalities among individuals in the original capacities of 
their minds depend on the occupations and habits of their tender 
years. 

Page 411, 1st Edit., page 417, 6th Edit. 

7b be inserted after the words " I doubt much if such me- 
" mories be commonly very retentive ;'^ {deleting the rest of 
* * the present paragraph, ) 

For the same set of habits which ari fevourable to 

the two first qualities are adverse to the third. Those individuals, 
for example, who, with a view to conversation, make a constant 
business of informing themselves with respect^ to the popular to- 
pics of the day, or of turning over the ephemeral publications sub- 
servient to the amusement or to the politics of tne times^ are na- 
turally led to cultivate a susceptibility and readiness of memory, 
but have.no inducement to aim at i\ia.t permanent retention of se- 
Iccted idcas^ which enables the scientific student to combine the 
most remote materials, and to concentrate, at will, on a particular 
object, all the scattered lights of his experience, and of his reflec- 
tions. Such men (as far as my observation has reached) seldom 
possess a familiar or correct acquaintance even with those classi- 
cal remains of our own ealier writers, which have ceased to furnish 
topics of discourse to the circles of fashion. A stream of novel- 
ties is perpetually passing through their minds ; and the faint im- 
pressions which it leaves soon vanish to make way for others, — 
like the traces which the ebbing tide leaves upon the sand. Nor 
is this all. In proportion as the associating principles which lay 
the foundation of susceptibility and readiness predominate in the 
memory, those which form the basis of our more solid and lasting 
acquisitions may be expected to be weakened, as a natural conse- 
quence of the general laws of our intellectual frame. This last 
observation it will be necessary to illustrate more particularly. 

Page 414, 1st Edit., 420, 6th Edit. 

To be inserted after the words ** something very similar 
*« happens in the study of languages ;" {delete all the resi of 
<* the paragraph.) 

A language caught by the ear is generally spoken with more of 
the ease of a native .than if it had been learned bv rule ; bnU in 
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the course of a few years, it is often as completelj obliterated from 
the memory as if it had never beeii acquired. It is only by a' 
complete possession of the principles of a language that we can 
. hope to make it an acquisition for life. We may see this daily 
illustrated in the uncertain hold which girls commonly retain of 
the French acquired at boarding-schools, when compared with the 
permanent acquaintance with Latin which boys receive from a 
regular classical education. Few boys, however well educated, 
read and speak Latin with the same facility and fluency with 
which we daily see young ladies read and speak French ; yet how 
seldom do they ever Jose afterwards a competent knowledge of the 
Latin tongue ? 

Page 415, 1st Edit., page 422, 6lh Edit. 

** I had occasion to show, at some length, in a former chap- 
ter.''* 

* {Foot Note.) The practice which literary men in ^neral have 
of committing to writing the knowledge they acquire, together 
with the ready access which all. ranks have now to the use of books, 
has a tendency to weaken the faculty of memory, by superseding 
the necessity of its more extraordinary exertions. It was on this 
principle that the Druids (as we are informed by Caesar in his 
Commentaries) although they knew the Greek letters, abstained 
from tlie use of writing in recording their theological and philoso- 
phical doctrines. <^ Literis confisos, minus memoriae studere. 
<« Quod fere plerisque accidit, ut praesidio literarum, dilisentiam 
*< in perdiscendo, ac memoriam remittant." — (Caesar, VI. de B. G. 
14.) The same idea (as is remarked by Quinctiiian) is sanction- 
ed by Plato. '' Quanquam invenio apud Platonem, obstare me- 
*< moriae usum literarum : videlicit quod ilia quae scriptis reposui- 
** mus, velut custodire desinimus, et ipsa securitate demittimus." 
From the manner in which the sentence is introduced, it may, I 
think, be inferred, that Quinctiiian himself was of a different 
opinion. 

Such, however, are the varieties of memory, that even this re- 
mark does not seem to hold without exceptions. Ben Johnson^ irt 
a passage from his works, which will be afterwards quoted, men- 
tions, with respect to himself, that in the earlier part of his life he 
remembered all that he composed; and the following information 
concerning fjcibnitz affords a signal instance of the same kind. 

*' He made extracts from every book he read, and added to 
*^ them whatever reflections they suggested ; after which he laid 
<* his manuscript aside, and never thought of it more. His mem- 
*^ pry, whicb was astonishing in its powers, did not, as in most 
^* men, feel itself disburthened of the knowledge which he had 
*^ committed to writing ; but, on the contrary, the exertion of wri- 
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" ting seemed to be all that was requisite to imprint it on hid 
'^ memory for e\fir. ^'-^{Eloge dc Leibnitz par Bailly.) 

The same thinja; is mentioned in a still more authentic account 
of Leibnitz, published in the Fifth Volume of the Jicta Erudito- 
rum. " Multa legit atque excerpsit atque adsingulos fere libros 
«* curio 80S notulas quasdam in scheilulis consignavit ; eas tamen 
« statim seposuit; nee memorii pollens unquam relegit."— (p. 
400.) 

Page 422, 1st Edit., page 429, 6th Edit. 
••An immense number of tecKnical discriminations.^'* 



^ [Foot. Note) The following facts, which throw considerable 
light on some of the observations in the text on the varieties of 
memory, are copied from the excellent Survey of Peebles-shire by 
the Reverend Charles Findlater. 

" About the beginning, or towards the middle of July, the 
" lambs, i»tended for holding stocky are weaned'; -when they re- 
" ceive the artificial marks to distinguish to whom they belong ; 
" which are the farmer's initials stamped upon their nose with, a 
*' hot iron, provincially designed the birn ; and also marks cut 
" into the ears with- a knife, designed lu^ mark, Heai-mark^ or j 
^' in other words, the characteristic of individuality stamped bj 
" the hand of nature upon every individual of her numerous prog^ 
<^ eny, (and which we learn so readily to discern in all those spe- 
" cies with which we are most familiarly conversant,) is, however, 
^' esteemed by every sheep-farmer as the most certain and uneqiii'- 
^' vocal mark of the identity of a sheep : it is a mark with which 
<' no coincidence can take place (as in artificial ones) through ei- 
<' ther accident or purpose.*' 

The sequel of this passage is equally interesting, and, in my 
opinion, does great credit to the sagacity of the writer as a philo- 
sophical observer. 

Something very similar to what Mr. Findlater has here remark- 
ed with respect to the faculty acquired by the shepherd of recog- 
nizing the individuals of his flock by head-mark^ is observable m 
all men of business who have occasion to direct their attention ha- 
bitually to the specific diff'erences which mark the hand-writing of 
their various correspondents. In this' case, too, as well as in the 
other, the general effect or character which the object |)resents to a 
practised eye, is- a much more infallible criterion of identity than 
a ])recise resemblance in a few prominent details ; — a resemblance, 
for instance, in the form of particular letters, or in those capri- 
cious flourishes of the pen by which inexperienced scribes attempt 
*?\. ^^ ^ive additional authenticity to their manuscripts. I remember 

a case of suspected forgery which fell under the cognizance of one 
of our courts of law, in which a reference was made of a doubtful 
sijjnatui-e : first, to a set of en'jravers and writing-masters, and 
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afterwards to the principle clerks in the different banking-houses 
of Edinburgh. The former (I was told) after a minute compari* 
sion of the signature in question, with other undoubted subscrip- 
tions of the alleged writer, pronounced it to be genuine. The 
latter without a moment's besitation, asserted the contrary. I do 
not recollect the issue of the law-suit ; but I have no douot which 
of these two opinions was entitled to most weight in point of evi- 
dence. 

Section (t|t) 

To be inserted between Sections Second and Third of the 

Sixth Chapter. 

CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Miscellaneous Facts and Observations, 

Among the extraordinary exertions of memory recorded in His- 
tory, it is worthy of observation, that many of them (more especi- 
ally of those which are handed down to us from ancient times) re- 
late to acquisitions of the most trifling nature ; or at least to ac- 
auisitions which, in the present age, would be understood to re- 
neict but little credit on the capacity of those who should consider 
the possession of them as a subject of vanity. In judging howev- 
er, of such particulars, when they occur in the lives of eminent 
men, diie allowances ought always to be made for the essential 
differences 'between the political institutions of the old world, and 
those of modern Europe. Thus, when we are told of Themistocles, 
that he could call by their names all the the citizens of Athens 
^whose number was 20,000 5) and of Cyrus, that he knew the 
name of every soldier in his army,* it ought to be recollected, that, 
contemptible as these acquisitions might now appear in men equal- 
ly elevated by their rank, they were probably not altogether use- 
less to the general of an ancient army, or to the chief of an ancient 
xepublic. The different state of manners prior to the invention of 
'pnnting, and, in particular, the state of manners in ancient Greece 
and Rome, rendered the cultivation of memory an object of far 
greater importance to those who were destined for public life, than 
it is under any of our modern ^vernments 5 and, accordingly, ex- 
traordinary endowments of this sort form a far more prominent 
feature in the characters of their illustrious writers and statesmen . 
than they do in modem biography. Examples of this must imme- 

* This story of Cyrus is mentioned by Pliny, by Quinctilian, and by other La- 
tin authors; but it is very justly remarked by Muretus, that Xenophon, from whom 
alone these writers could derive any authentic information on the subject, only 
says that Cyrus remembered the names of the ofEcers or captains who served un- 
der him; r»w<b' at/Toy yiyiuavw. — Variorum T^ctionttm, Lib. iii. Cap, I. 
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iliatcly crowd on the recollection of every person at all conversant 
with the classics. * 

The facts with respect to memory, which I have chiefly in my 
eye at present, may be divided into two classes, according as they 
relate to occasional exertions of memory .on particular subjects, 
or to the (general mass of acquired information treasured up in the 
mind. Of the first kind are the intellectual feats ascribed to Cy- 
neas, and to Hortcnsius. The former (we are told) when he came 
to Rome as ambassador from King; Pyrrhus, saluted on the* day af- 
ter his arrival all the senators and persons of the equestrian order 
by their names ; the latter after sitting a whole day at a public 
sale gave an account from memory in the evening of all the things 
sold, with the prices and the names of the purchasers ; which ac- 
count was found on examination to agree in every particular with 
what had been taken in writing by a notary. Nor^vill these an- 
ecdotes appear incredible, when compared with what Muretus 
himself saw at Padua, of a young Corsican, who, without stop or 
hesitation, recited thirty-six thousand names in the same order 
in which he had heard them, and afterwards beginning at the last, 
proceeded in a contrary order to the first.* 

To the same class of facts belong (although they indicate also 
the strength of still higher faculties,) those efforts which some in- 
dividuals are able to make by mere force of attention and memory 
in the way of arithmetical computation. We are told by the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Wallis of Oxford, that *' he himself could, in the 
" dark perform arithmetical operations, as multiplication, division, 
" and extraction of roots to forty decimal places ; particularly, 
" that, in February 1671,, he proposed to himself, by night in bed, 
*' (at the request of a foreigner,) a number of fifty-three places 
^^ and found its square root to twenty-seven places and that with- 
'' out ever writing down the number, he dictated the result from 
'Mnemory twenty days afterwards." None of the facts, with 
respect to memory which I have met with in ancient authors, con- 
veys to me so high an idea of the wonders which may be eftected 
by a patient and steady concentration of our mental powers. t 

Another example of intellectual vigour, not inferior to what Dr. 
Wallis has recorded of himself, occurred in a still more illustrious 
:aiathematician of the eigh*eonlh century, the late Mr. Euler. 
The following particulars on this subject are extracted from his 
Eloge^ read before the Academy of Sciences at Paris by M. de 
J Condorcet; and, ccJnsidering the unquestionable authenticity of 
the statement, they may be justly regarded^as an important docu- 
ment in the History of the Human Mind. For the sake of some 
of my readers, it may be proper for me to premise, that this great 
man had Ae misfortune to lose his sight almost entirely at an ear^ 
ly period of his very long life. 

* Variarxim Lectionum, Lib. iii. ibid. 

t Lowihrop's Abridgement of the Philosophical Transaetions, Vol. III. 66K 
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** A few years afterwards, Euler was overtaken by the calamity 
** which he foresaw and dreaded, but, happily for himself and for 
*' the sciences, he was still able to distinguish lar^e characters 
** traced on a slate with chalk. His sons and his pupils copied his 
** calculations, and wrote, as he dictated, his scientific memoirs 5 
*' from the immense number of which, combined with the singular 
*' genius frequently displayed in them, it would appear, that, in 
** consequence of the absence of all external distraction, and of the 
*' new energy which this constrained recollection gave to his fa- 
** culties,'he gained more than he lost, both as to facility and 
*' means of labour, by his impaired vision. 

" It is wxU known to all who have the slightest tincture of mathe- 
«' matics, that there exist in the modern analysis, (and Euler himself 
*' greatly multiplied their number) formulas of a common and al- 
^ most daily application. These he haAlways present to his mind, 
'' and repeated in conversation with such a readiness and accura- 
<' cy, that D'Alembert, who saw him at Berlin, spoke of his powers 
*' in this respect as scarcely credible to any but to eye-witnesses. 
" His facility in carrying on arithmetical computations, without 
^' the aid of writing, was if possible still more astonishing. With 
'' the view of exercising his little grandson in the extraction of the 
^' square and cube roots, he is known to have formed to himself a 
^' table of the first six powers of all numbers from 1 to 100, and to 
*^ have preserved it exactly in his memory. On one occasion, two 
" of his pupils having calculated as far as the ^Tenteenth term 
" of a converging series, and their results diftering one unit at the 
** fiftieth figure, they communicated this circumstance to their 
" master. Euler went over the whole calculation in his head, in 
*' order to decide the dispute ; and his decision was found, on ex- 
** ami nation to be perfectly just.*' 

These facts, however, which relate to occasional exertions of 
memory on particular subjects^ do not lead to conclusions of so 
great ])ractical utility, nor are they, perhaps, when duly weighed, 
so astonishing in themselves, as those which illustrate the compre- 
hensiveness and retentivencss of which this faculty has been some- 
times found susceptible, with respect to the general stock of hu- 
man knowledge. A memorable or rather an extreme case of this 
sort is said to have occurred in '' that prodigy of parts, Mr. Pas- 
^< cal,*' of whom Mr. Locke tells us, " it was reported^Ah^it^ till 
" the decay of his health had impaired his mind, he forgot nothing 
*' of what he had done, read, or thought, in any part of his ra- 
'« tional age :*'— A statement, to which (making every allowance 
for the usual exaggerations of testimony) I do not know that any 
thing exactly parallel can be produced m the history of any other 
individual equally distinguished by all the highest gifts of the un- 
derstanding.* 

* When Locke wrote this passage, he seems not to have been aware that tho 
report rested on the indictable authority of Pascars most intimate frien':!, tl.^.- 
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The learned Menage, whom Bayle calls the Varro of tlie seven- 
teenth century, deserves also to be mentioned here, on account of 
the extraordinary strength and extent of his memory 5 but still 
more on account of the singular degree in which he appears to 
have recovered that facult;^ after it had been greatly impeured and 
almost destroyed, by the infirmities of old age. Few physioli^- 
cal facts relating to the mind are 60 well attested as this, Meni^ 
having himself commemorated his own very interesting history m 
Latin verses, not inferior to any of his juvenile productions; and, 
making due abatements for some slight poetical licenses, the cir- 
cumstances which he records catinot have differed widely from 
the truth. 

** Musarum veneranda parens, quara Jupiter ipse, 
'* Ille pater Div(im, itftigno dilexit amore, 
" Mnemosyne, fidum tum me patrona clientem 
** Deseris ? Ah memini, juvenis cum mille Sophomm, 
*' Mille recenserem Sectarum nomina : mille 
** Stemmata narrarem, totasque ex ordine gentes. 
'* Nunc oblita mihi tot nomina. Vix mihi nomen 
' " Haeret mente meiim. Memini, cum plurima Homeri, 
" Plurima Peligni recitarem carmina Vatis : 
" Omnia Virgihi memori cum mente tenerem. 
'* Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina. NoA ego possim, 
*^ Condita ^u^ nuper mihi sunt, mieminisse meorum.'.' 

A poem of thanks to the same goddess, written when he was 
upwards of seventy-sevien years of age, begins thus : — 

** Musarum veneranda parens 5 quam Jupiter ipse, 

" Ipse pater Diviim, tenero dilexit amore 5 

" Audisti mea vota. Seni memorem mihi mentem 

" Diva redonasti. Magnorum nomina mille, 

*' Et proceres omnes ab origine Sablolienses, 

*' Leees Romanas, Sectas roemorare Sophorum, 

'' TuTii mille locos, et Homeri carmina centum, 

" Et centum possum versus recitare Maronis. 

'< Ingenii pars ilia mei, juvenis placuisse 

** Qufi potui, ecce redux! Tua sunt haec munera. Diva. 

" Ingenii per te nobis renovata juventa est."* 

Another instance of the same sort of memory, though in a very 
inferior man, occurred in France, about a hundred years ago, in 

justiy celebrated JVtcole. " Valuit Pascalius, quidem, memorid ad prodigium us- 
** que, sed ea rerum potius quam verborum, ut nihil unquam seme! ratione com- 
** prehensum sibi excidisse non jactanter diceret." — See the Elogmm D. ^lasii 
Pascalii, a J). JVtdole, prefixed to the edition of Pascal's works, printed at thft 
Hague, 1779. 

* Havlc's "Dirtionarv. Art. Metv ^rjF. 
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the Abb6 Longuerue, whose erudition (to borrow an expression 
which D'Alembert applies to it) was not only prodigious, but ^er- 
fibh.* His extraordinary powers displayed themselves, even in 
his childhood, to such a degree, that Louis XIV., when passing 
through Charleville, stopped to see him as* curiosity. Greek and 
even Hebrew (we are told) were as familiar to him as his native 
tongue J and on questions of literature Paris consulted him as an 
oracle. His mind was so well furnished not only with historical 
facts, but with the minutiae of chronology and topography, that, 
upon hearing a person remark in conversation that it would be a 
difficult task to write a good historical description of France, he 
asserted that he could do it from memory, witnout consulting any 
books. All he asked was to have some good maps of France laid 
before him.t These recalled to him the nistory of each province, 
of all the fiefs of the crown, of each city, and even of each distin- 
guished nobleman's seat in the kingdom. He wrote his folio His* 
tory in a year, which notwithstanding some very gross errors, is al- 
lowed to be correct, not only in its general outlines^ but in by far 
the greater part of its trifling details.:]: 

With respect to this extraordnary person Miss Edgeworth 
quotes from the Marquis d\irgen8on an anecdote, of which some 
use may, I think, be made by those who are employed in the edu- 

• " Toiis'ceux qui ont fr^quent^ TAbb^ de Longuerue, parlent avec ^tonne- 
*' ment de son Erudition prodigieuse ei presque effraycmte; il avoit tout lu, et une 
** m^moire immense lui avoit -tout fait retenir. Aussi ^toit-il non-seulement I'effroi 
*' des demi-savans, qu'il forgoit sL se taire devant lui, mais le fl6au des savans 
** meme, qui ne I'etoit pas assez pour etre modestes." — Eloge d* Alary ^ Oeinorea de 
d^Alembert, Tome Onzieme. 

f This circumstance deserves attention, as it shows what reliance he placed on 
ifisible objects and on local associations, as adminicles to his powers of recol- 
lection. He availed himself, in fact, of the same general principle which sug- 
gested the topical memory of the ancient rhetoricans; and of which the efficacy 
is abundantly confirmed by our own daily experience. Whoever has paid any 
attention to tlie education of young persons must be satisfied that the only effectu- 
al expedient for fixing historical knowledge in their minds, is to unite the studies 
of history and of geography together, by accustoming them to refer every occur- 
rence to the spot where it took place, and to follow with the eye, upon an accu- 
rate map, every change of scene in the narrative. The greater part of artificial 
devices which have been thought of for the same purpose are mere trick and 
ii|uackery. They may perhaps be occasionally subservient to an ostentatious dis- 
play, but, on the whole, they can scarcely fail to do more harm than good to the 
OMierstandiog. 

i The judgment and taste of this once admired scholar may be inferred from 
some of his opinions and maxims. D'Alembert mentions, as a specimen, an as- 
eei^tion he was accustomed to make with reject to the Englifdi; that they had ne- 
'Ter done any good since they renounced the study of 6re& and Latin for geom- 
etry and pli^Bics. Among other singularities, too, of a similar description, he 
preferred two antiquarian books upon Homer to Homer himself ; because (as he 
mid) they contained all that was useful in the poet, without laying the reader un- 
der the necessity of toiling through his long and circumstantial stories. ^ Avec 
" ces deux livres, on a tout ce qu*il y a d'utile dans ce poc^te sans avoir ^ essuyer 
** touB ses Gontes a dormir debout." An odd volume of Racine is said te 
Iwve been &e only French book in hiis libraiy at the time of his death. 

47 
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cation of children. When the Marquis asked him how he mana* 
gcd to arrange and retain in his head every thing that entered it, 
he answered, bj observing in general terms, "That the elements 
«' of every science mus^ie learned whilst we are very ycHitig ; not 
*' only the first principles of every language, but the Jl, -S, C, of 
" every kind of knowledge. This " (he adds) '- is not difficalt 
" in youth, especially as it is not necessary to penetrate far. Sim- 
" pie notions are sumcient ; when these are once acquired every 
«* thing we read afterwards finds its proper place."* 

This remark appears to me to be equally just and important ; 
and I am disposed to lay the greater stress upon it, as, in the per- 
son to whom it is ascribed, it must be considered merely a^ an 
experimental result drawn from the historjr of his own mind, and 
not as an inference from any theoretical principles concerning the 
nature and laws of memory. It contains, I suspect, the great se- 
cret of that species of ediu cation which is commonly given to 
people of very high rank ; to whom a power of plausible and im- 
posing discourse is too frequently conceived to be an object of 
greater value than the possession of just and enlightened opinions. 
In the education, however, of all without exception, it is suscepti- 
ble, under proper management, of the most important jH-actical 
application, not only in mcilitating the future acquisition of oma- 
mentel knowledze, but in laying an early foundation for that most 
valuable sort of memory which spontaneously and insensibly daa^- 
ifieSf (or, as the Abbe de Longuerue expressed it, put in tts pro- 
per place) every particular fact at the moment when it is first pre- 
sented to the mind. This plan, indeed, seems manifestly to be 
pointed out to us by nature herself, inasmuch as she has rendered 
the impressions of early youth incomparably more permanent than 
those of our more advanced years ; and by doing so has furnished 
the means, to a skilful instructor, of extending m^ advantages oF 
that precious season over the whole of life.t 

From these details (and it would be very easy to add to their 
number I) it sufficiently appears, that extraordinary powers of me- 

* Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth, and by Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, Esq. p. 601, 4to Edit 1798. 

t Quantum in infantia praesumptum est temporis, adolescentie acquiritur. Noo 
ergo perdamus primum statim tempus; atque eo minus, quod initia literarum aoU 
memorii constant; quae non modo jam est in parvis, sed tum etiam ♦«*Tia<»MMffni> 
est. — Quintilian, Lib. i. Gap. i. 

X A case of this sort, which has lately come to my knowledge, appears to me 
BO very far to exceed any thing of the same kind recorded eidier in ancient or mo- 
dem history, that I once intended to have made it the subject of a separate appen- 
dix to this chapter. As the pamphlet, however, from which all my information 
was derived, is, I presume, still to be met with, and, as I am unwilling to add to 
the size of a volume already too large, I shall delay for the present enriching my 
work with this interesting article. 

The case to which I allude is that of the late Reverend Thomas Threlkeld, 
minister of a dissenting congregation at Rochdale, whose powers of memory seem 
to have greatly surpassed all thai is related of the Abbe de Longuerue. Tiie fbit 
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mory do not always iadicate a corresponding measure of intellect' 
ual capacity in general. At the same time, I can by no means 
'subscribe to the prevailing opinion, that extraordinarjr powers of 
memory are incompatible either with judgment or with genius. 
On the contrary, I can scarcely recollect (as I have elsewhere ob- 
served) any one person very eminently distinguished by the latter 
qualities, who has not . also possessed a more than common share 
of the former. And, indeed, if we only consider for a moment 
how intimately this faculty is connected with every species of 
mental improvement, it must appear perfectly manifest, that, how- 
ever numerous the instances may be in which great powers of me- 
mory are united with a deficiency in other intellectual endow- 
ments, it is nevertheless an unquestionable truth, that a vigorous 
and retentive memory may be fairly ranked among the most im- 
portant of the qualities which enter into the composition, either 
of an inventive genius, or of a comprehensive understanding, in 
the case, too, of some individuals of the most powerful and splen- 
did talents, the same preternatural strength or me'nory has been 
exemplified which, in most instances, is considered, and perhaps 
not altogether without reason, as symptomatica! of a weak and su- 
perficial judgment. Of this i have already produced some remark- 
able proofs in the course of the foregoing observations ^ and, as £ 
consider the subject as peculiarly interesting from its connexion 
with the study of intellectual character ^ I shall take this opportu- 
nity to add (although somewhat out of place) one or two other ex- 
amples in farther confirmation of the same conclusion. The first I 
have to mention is taken from Isaac Casaubon's preface to the 
Opuscula of Joseph Scaliger, 

*< Nihil est quod discere quisquam vellet quod ille (Scaliger) 
" docere non posset: Nihil legerat (quid autem ille non legerat?) 
'< quod non statim meminisset ; nihil tarn obscurum aut abolitum 
" in ullo vetere scriptore Graeco, Latino, vel HebrsBo, de quo in- 
<< terrogatus non statim responderet Historias omnium populo- 
*< rum, omnium SBtatum, successiones imperiorum, res ecclesise ve- 
<^ teris, in numerato habebat? animalium, plantarum, metallorum, 
<< omniumque rerum naturalium,proprietates,differentias,etappel- 
«' lationes,qua veteres, qui recentes tenebat accurate. Locorum si- 
** tus, proviuciarum fines et varias pro temporibus illarum divisiones 
<< ad unquem callebat^ nullamdisciplinarum,scientiarum vegravio- 
*< rum reliquerat intactam ; linguas tarn multas tam exacte scie- 
<' bat, ut vel si hoc unum per totum vitse spatium egisset digna 
*^ res miraculo potuerit videri. '' As this preface of Casaubon's 
forms a dedicatory espistle to the illustrious President de Thou, 

notice I received of this person was in a letter from my late amiable and learned 
friend. Dr. Edward Percival of Bath, the worthy son of that eminent physician 
and excellent man. Dr. Percival of Manchester. The letter was accompanied by 
a sermon on occasion of Mr. Thr^lkeld's death, with an appendix, containing an 
account of his life and character, and particularly of his powers of memory ^ by 
Thomas £ames, D. D. Manchester, 1806. 
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(who knew Scaliger well,) it iis to be presumed that every fact 
and expression would be scrupulously weighed by the writer. 

The following passage from an author of unquestionable genius, 
Ben Johnson, is valuable, both as it attests the surprising extent of 
his memory in the earlier part of his life, and contoins some jiidi-> 
cious remarks on the effects produced upon it by habits of indo- 
lence. 

*' 1 myself could, in my youth, have repeated all that ever I had 
** made, and so continued till I was past forty. Since it is much 
** decayed in me. Yet I can repeat whole books that I have 
" read, and poems of some selectea friends which I have liked to 
** charge my memory with. It was wont to be faithful to me, but, 
** shaken with age now and sloth (which weakens the strongest 
** abilities) it may perform somewhat, but cannot promise much* 




*♦ have done of late years, it fays up more negligently, and often- 
•* times loses ; so that I receive mine own (though frequently call- 
•• ed for) as if it were new or borrowed. Nor do I always find 
** presently from it what I do seek, but while I am doing another 
•* thins that I laboured for will come ; and what I sought with 
** trouble will offer itself when I am quiet. Now, in some men I 
" have found it happy as nature, who, whatsoever they read or 
•* pen, they can say without book presently, as if they did then 
" write in their mind. And it is more a wonder in such as have 
** a swift style, for their memories are commonly slowest : such as 
** torture their writings, and go into counsel for every word, must 
^ needs fix somewhat, and make it their own at last, though but 
•* through their own vexation. " 

It is justly observed by Miss Edge worth, that such prodigies of 
memory are not now to be looked for, as we have reason to believe 
were not uncommon in Europe a very few centuries ago. " The 
« art of printing, by multiplying copies of books, so as to put them 
" within the reach of all classes of the people, has lowered the va- 
" lue of those extraordinary powers wnich some of the learned 
*' were then accustomed to display with so much ostentation. At 
^ the revival of literature in Europe, a man who had read a few 
^ manuscripts, and could repeat them, was not merely a wonder^ 
<* but a treasure; he could travel from place to place, and live by 
<< his .learning ; and had far more encoufagement to engrave the 
** Words of others on his memory than to exercise his own powers 
" of judgment and invention.'** In later times, the case i^ great- 
ly altered. A reference in a common-place book to a particular 
page relieves the memory entirely of its burden ; a good index 
supersedes the labour of years ; or (as Pope has very nappily ex- 
pressed the same idea,) 

* £idgeworth's Practical M^ducatioB. 
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^ Though index-learning turns no student pale, 
<^ It holds the eel of science by the tail. " 

The facts which have been already mentioned sufficiently ac-. 
count for the common opinion, that the original differences among 
men in their capacities of memory are incomparably greater than 
in the Vase of any other faculty. Nay, I must confess they seem 
to show that this opinion is not altogether without foundation. 
At the same time, I am fully satisfied that these differences are 
greatly overrated. Even in those cases where memory seems to 
be the weakest and most incapable of culture, there is commonly 
sufficient capacity to enable the individual to acquire a compe-* 
tent knowledge of his mother-tongue, and to learn to recognize, 
at the first stance, an immense multitude of particular objects be* 
longing to all the different departments of nature ; beside that ge- 
neral acquaintance with the laws of the material world, and the 
properties of material substances, which is necessary for the pre- 
servation of our animal existence ; and that no less indispensable 
acGHaintance with many maxims of common sense, relative to life 
and conduct, without a knowledge of which a man approaches to 
the condition of an idiot or changeling. If we were to analyse 
carefully this stock of information, it would be found to compre- 
hend a far greater number of particulars than we mi^t be dispo- 
sed at first to suspect. 

I shall avail myself of the title which I have prefixed to this 
section, to introduce here a few detached passages from different 
authors, which appear to me worthy of the attention of those who 
take an interest in the study of the mind. Some of them are 
from books not likely to excite the curiosity of the generality of 
readers ; and all of them may be more or less useful in illustra- 
ting the foregoing conclusions. With these extracts I shall inter- 
sperse slight comments of my own. 

I begin with a passage from Leibnitz, one of the few pliloso- 
phers who have favoured the world with any reflections on the pe- 
culiarities of his own intellectual character. '^ Duplex est inven- 
^ tio seu ingeniositas, quamadmodum et memoriae. Alia prom te ab 
^ ingenio dependens, alia solida et a judicio orta. lllam habent 
<^ eloquentes, hanc tardi, sed ad negotia tamen non inepti. Qui- 
^ dam singulari sunt varietate, ut certo tempore, certo loco sint 
^ mire prompti, alio extreme tardi ; in quibus me numero, qui et 
^ Imc sentio, paucos esse mei characteris, et omnia facUia mihi 
^ difficilia, omnia contra difficilia mihifadlia esae,^'** 

Upon this very remarkable expression with respect to himself it 
were to be wished that Leibnitz had enlarged a little more fully. 
The only interpretation I can put upon it is, that he felt a certain 
degree of difficulty necessary to rouse his intellectual faculties to 

* Leibaitc, Op, Tom. VI. p. 802. 
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action | and that, in consequence of tUis circumstance (combined 
probably with a conciousness of his own powers) he was inferior to 
the common run of mankind in some of those easy acquisitiona 
which are within the reach of all. The case I apprehend, is not a 
singular one, as we often meet with men of the most splendid ta- 
lents who are deficient, to a ludicrous desree, in some of the most 
simple and mechanical branches of school education. I shall only 
mention, as examples, the art of penmanship, and the still more 
important one, ot arithmetical computation ; in both of whicU 
(though from difterent causes) the progress of the student is retar- 
ded rather than aided by an extraordinary degree of quickness 
and of intellectual capacity ^ and in whicn, accordingly, men of 
genius may be expected to fall below the general standard, unless 
m those cases where they have had the ^ood fortune to be careful- 
ly trained to the practice of them in their childhood, or very early 
youth. All such acquisitions (it may be here observed by the 
way,) should on this account be rendered by habit a second na- 
ture, before the powers of reason and reflection have attained to 
such a degree of strength as to render the task of the learner irk- 
some to himself, by presenting more interesting objects to his cu- 
riosity. The art of reading, in particular, may be taught to in- 
fants by any person of common sense, by a process almost as in- 
sensible as the use of speech. 

The foregoing quotation from Leibnitz brings to my recollection 
a fragment of Montesquieu, which affords a memorable proof of the 
difficulty which men of superior minds frequently experience in 
acquiring a ready and practical knowledge of those trifling and 
uninteresting details which are treasured up without any effort by 
those to whose understandings they are more congenial. ^^ With 
^' respect to my employment as president, I have an upright 
heart — I comprehend with ease the nature of the business $ but 
of the forms of the court I understand nothing, though I took 
pains to acquire that knowledge ; and what dispirits me most at 
it is, that I observe in some blockheads the very talent I seem 
unable to attain." 
I should perhaps have taken an earlier opportunity of remark- 
ing, that in contrasting, as I have occasionally done in this sec- 
tion, the species of memory possessed by philosophers with that 
possessed by the vulgar and illiterate, I evidently have in view 
those effects only which their respective pursuits nave a tendency 
to produce on the intellectual character. Many exceptions to our 
general conclusions may be expected in particular instances ; nor 
does there seem to be any impossibility in the nature of things to 
unite, by a proper education, the advantages of both kinds of me- 
mory. That incapacity, for example, of attending to trifling de- 
tails, of which Montesquieu complains in the above quotation, and 
which is one great source of what is generally called a bad memo- 
ry^ is undoubtedly a most serious inconvenience to all who have to 
mingle in the business of the world ; and although it is justly 
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overlooked in those. whose talents and acquirements raise them 
iniich above the common level, yet it can scarcely be guarded 
against enough by all those who have any concern in the edifbation 
of youth. To enable a person to command his attention at all 
times to whatever object is before him, whether trifling or impor- 
tant, so that " whatsoever his hand findeth to do he may do it 
** with all his might," is one of the most important habits that can 
be communicated to his mind. And it would form a most valua- 
ble article in a systematical treatise on education to point out the 
means by which this habit may be cultivated, or the contrary ha- 
bits of inattention corrected where they have unfortunately been 
contracted. 

The following judicious remark of Mr. Knox, (in his Treatise 
on Education,) wnile it throws some additional light on these vo- 
rieties of memory which have been now under our consideration, 
suggests a practical lesson which cannot be too steadily kept in 
view by all who devote themselves to the study of literature and 
of the sciences. In point of value it seems to me to rise consi- 
derably above the ordinary level of this author's philosophy. 

" Some persons seem to think that a good tnemory consists in 
" retaining dates and minute particulars, but I believe, that, 
" though a reader remember but few dates and few minute parti- 
" culars, he may yet retain all the necessary general ideas and 
" valuable conclusions. He will see a wide and beautiful arrange- 
^* ment of important objects, while anX)ther, who stoops to pick up 
" and preserve every trifle, will have his eyes fixed on the ground* 
** It is not enough that the mind can reproduce ^M^i what it has re- 
" ceived from reading, and no more ; it must reproduce it digest' 
" C(f, altered^ improved, and refined. Reading, like food, must 
" show its effects in promoting growth ; according to a striking 
" remark of Epictetus, the application of which is sufficiently ob- 
« vious without any comment ; * Sheep do not show the shepherd 
" how much they have eaten by producing the grass itself $ but by 
^^ producing outwardly wool and milk after their pasture is inward- 

" ly digested. " ' T« ^^6^Ttt, tt rof ;cof to* ^f^et r« Toii 9Foi/Ag^t9 

We are informed by Dr. Priestly, in the Memoirs of his life, of 
some intellectual peculiarities of his character, which he very judi- 
ciously connects with certain defects in his faculty of memory. " As 
" I have not failed" (he observes) " to attend to the phenomena of 
'^ my own mind, as well as to those of other parts of nature, I have 
^< not been insensible of some great defects, as well as some advanta- 
'^ ges, attending its constitution ; havins, from an early period, been 
<( subject to a most humbling failure of recollection, so that I have 

* Epieteti Enehiridiont Cap. xlvi. — ^Mr. Knox might also have quoted the 84th 
Epistle of Seneca, which contains nearly the same train of thinking, accompani- 
ed too by illustrations strikingly similar. 
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<' sometimes lost all ideas of both persons and things that I have been 
^ conversant with, I have so completely forgotten what I have my- 
^ sel^ published, that in reading my own writinss, what I find in 
^ them often appears perfectly new to me, and 1 have more thaa 
^ once made experiments, the results of which had been publish- 
^ ed by me. 

^' I shall particularly mention one fact of this kihd, as it alarm- 
^ ed me much at the time as a symptom of all my mental powers 
<' totally failing me, until I was relieved by the recollection of 
<^ things of a similar nature having happened to me before. When 
^ I was composing the Dissertations which are prefixed to mr 
^ Harmony of the Gospels^ I had to ascertain something, which 
^' had been tne subject of much discussion, relating to the Jewish 
^ Passover, (I have now forgotten what it was,) and for that pur^ 
'^ pose had to consult and compare several writers. This I accord- 
*^ mgly did, and digested <iie result in the compass of a few para^ 
«< graphs, which I wrote in short-hand. But naving mislaid the 
*^ paper, and my attention having been drawn off to other things, 
*< in the space of a fortnight I did the same thin^ over again, and 
<< should never have discovered that I had done it twice, if, after 
<< the second paper was transcribed for the press, I had not acci- 
<< dentally found the former, which I viewed with a degree of 
••terror. 
^^ Apprized of this defect, I never fail to note down as soon as 
possible every thing that I wish not to forget. The same fail- 
«• mg has led me to devise, and have recourse to, a variety of me- 
•« chanical expedients to secure and arrange my thoughts, which 
** have been of the greatest use to me in the composition of large 
** and complex works ; and what has excited the wonder of some 
« of my readers, would only have made them smile if they had 
** seen me at work. But by simple and mechanical methods one 
** man shall do that in a month which shall cost another, of equal 
^ ability, whole years to execute. The methodical arrangement 
<• of a large work is greatly facilitated by mechanical methods, 
<• and nothing contributes more to the perspicuity of a large work 
<^ than a good arrangement of its parts. ''* 

* « « * • * 

<< As great excellencies are often balanced by great, though not 
<* apparent, defects, so great and apparent defects are often ac- 
•< companied by great, &ough not apparent excellencies. Thus 
" tny defect, in point of recollection^ which may be owing to a 



* This remark of Priestly*B reminds me of a MS. which was shown to me 

i Among many other curious papers) bj the late Abb^ MoreUet in the year ISOS. 
t was entitled " Moyens defaeiliter les trcmetux des hommes litteraires.*' I had 
not an opportunity of reading it; but from what he told me of its contents, I am 
peisuad^ lAaX it would t»e a most valuable present to the republic of letters. As 
te HfiS. appeared to be £»irly written out for the press, I trust that in due tittle it 
wfll be given to the world. 
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** want of sufficient coherence in the association of ideas formerly 
*» rmpresaed, may arise from a mental constitution more favonra- 
** ble to new associations ; so diat what I have lost with respect 
** to memory may have been compensated by what is called inven- 
** tion^ or new and original combmations of ideas. This is a sub- 
** ject that deserves attention, as well as every thing; else that re- 
** Jates to4;he affections of the mind.'' — Priestly's Memoirs of his 
« own Life, pp. 105, 106, lOr, 108. 

The foregoing statement, considering the very high authority 
upon which it rests, forms a most valaable accession to our stocK 
of facts with respect to . memory ; and it has the additional merit 
of being ^ven in plain and precise language, without being at all 
adulterated by any mixture of the author's physiological theories* 
In the concluding paragraph, too, where he indulges himself in a 
short speculation concerning this peculiarity in his own intellec- 
tual character, he has followed, so far as he goes, that mode of rea- 
soning which seems to me the only legitimate one in examining 
any of the phenomena of mind. How satisfactory are such mo- 
dest and cautious conclusions when compared with the vibrations 
and vibratiuncles of his favourite school I 

Page 427, 1st Edit., page 433, 6th Edit 

To be inserted as a new paragraph immediate^ e^ter 
the words a *' nnuch higher proportion." 

The above passage may serve to illustrate an ingenious and pro- 
found remark of Ihiclos, in his Considerations sur Its Maum. 
'^ If education was judiciously conducted, the mind would acquire 
" a great stock of truths with greater ease than it acqaires a small 
*' number of errors. Truths nave among ^emselves a relation 
'' and connexion, certain points of contact whicii are equally fa- 
** vourable to the powers of apprehension and of memory ; wniie, 
'^ on the other hand, errors are commonly so many insulated pro- 
'< positions, of which, though it be difficult to shake off the autnor- 
" ity, it is easy to prevent the original acquisition.'' 

Page 429, 1st Edit, page 435, 6th Edit 

** Each of which, considered as a solitary truth, 

<< would have been as burdensome to the memory as the gen- 
^* eral principle with which it is connected."* 

* {Foot Note.) It is very justly and ingeniously remarked by 
Dr. Priestly, that the more we know of any oranch of science^ the 
*< less is the compass into which we are able to bring its pnnci- 
** pies, provided the facts from which they are inferred be nume- 
** rotts." The resson is, tiiat, '^ in an aoranced state of know- 

48 
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«< ledge, we are able to reduce more of the particular into general 
** observations ; whereas, in the infancy of a science, every obser- 
^* vation is an independent fact ; and, in delivering the principles 
«« of it, they must all be distinctly mentioned ; so that, though'a 
«< selection may be made, a proper abridgement is impossible.'* 

In illustration of this, the same author observes farther, that, 
«^ No withstanding the vast additions that have been n^de to the 
** science of optics within the last hundred years, a judicious 
«' summary of the whole will be much shorter now than it would 
" have been a century ago ; and yet it is probable, much larger than 
** there will be any necessity of making it a century hence ; as 
** it may be presumed, that, by that time, a connexion will be 
•* traced between many facts which now appear to be unconnect- 
** ed and independent of one another, and therefore require to be 
** recited separately." — History of Discoveries relating to Vision, 
&c. p. 768. 

Page 436, 1st Edit, page 442, 6th Edit 

"Appearances of the Heavens.*' * 

» {Foot Note.) It was in this manner, undoubtedly, that the Chal- 
dean Saros was discovered. This period brings back the moon 
almost exactly into the same situation with respect to the sun, her 
node, and her apogee ; and, of consequence, the phenomena which 
depend on the combined motions of these two bodies .are nearly 
repeated over again in the same order. ^ Defectus solis ac 
lunae," says Pliny, ^* ducentis viginti et tribus mensibus redire in 
" orbem, compertum est." Modem astronomers have pointed 
out some small corrections that this cycle requires ; but if only 
the more considerable eclipses were attended to, a cycle of 223 
lunations might; maintain its credit long enough to be thought per- 
petual. 
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Page 462, 1st Edit, page 469, 6th Edit 

m 

" And of the farther improvements of which his 

" mind is susceptible.*'* 

* (Foot Note,) " When Plato enjoined his scholars to begin with 
« geometry, he designed, without question, that they should first 
" handle material things, and grow familiar to visible objects, be- 
<* fore they entered on the retired speculations of other more ab- 
<^ stracted sciences. 

<* According to this counsel of the father of philosophers, it 
*< would not be amiss, if, before young scholars be far engaged 
«« in the beaten tracks of the schools, the mysteries of manual arts, 
<< the names of their instruments, the secrets of their operations, 
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•* and the eftect of natural causes, the several kinds of beasts, of 
<< birds, of fishes, of plants, of stones, of minerals, of earths, 
^^ of waters, and all their common virtues and qualities, were 
** proposed to be the subjects of the first thoughts and observa- 
** tions. It may be here suggested, that the vast number of such 
*' particulars will soon over\vnelm their tender minds before they 
^* are well established by time and use. But, on the contrary, 
" it is evident, that the memories of youth are fitter to retain such 
** sensible images than those of a fuller age. It is memory that 
^' has most vigour in children, and judgment in men ; which, if 
*' rightly considered, will confirm what I said, that perhaps we 
^' take a preposterous course in education by teaching general 
^^ rales before practical things ; and that therein we have not a 
*' sufficient regard to the different advanta^s of youth and man- 
^^ hood. We load the minds of children with doctrines and pre- 
" cepts^ to apprehend which they are most unfit, by reason of the 
*< weakness of their understandings ; whereas they might with 
<^ more profit be exercised in the consideration of visible and sen- 
^^ sible tilings ; of whose impressions tliey are most capable, be- 
<^ cause of the strength of their memories, and the perfection of 
" their senses." — Sprat's History of the Royal Society, p. 330. 
Haller mentions, in his Elements, of Physiology, that he was 
forced to enter, on the study of logic in the tenth year of his age. 
'^ Memini me annum natum decimum, quo avidus histonam et 
'^ poesin devorassem, ad logicam, et ad Claubergianam logicam 
'^ ediscendam coactum fuisse, qua nihil poterat esse, pro hujusmodi 
*^ homunicione, sterilius." — Tomus VIiI. Pars i. p. 24. 

Page 470, 1st Edit., page 475, 6th Edit. 

" An aversion to the study."* 

* {Foot Note.) The same remark occurs in a letter from Mr. 
Gray to his friend Mr. West ** In the study of law the labour 
'< is long, and the elements dry and uninteresting ; nor was ever 
'* any body {especially tlwse that afterwards made a figure in it) 
" amused, or even not disgusted at the beginning." 

<* The famous antiquary, Spelman, (says Mr. Burke) though no 
<' man was better formed for the most laborious pursuits, in the 
<^ beginning deserted the study of the laws in despair, though he 
<^ returned to it again, when a more confirmed age, and a strong 
" desire of knowledge, enabled him to wrestle wiSi every difficul- 
" ty." — Fragment on the History of the Laws of England. Burke's 
Works, Vol. V. p. 77. 

Page 483, 6th Edit. 
" Consumerer aevo.^^* 



* {Foot Note.) The singular beauty of these lines is remarked 
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bj Diderot, whose comment upon them deserves to be transcribed* 
*' Virgile a renferm^ dans deux vers tout ce que deux etres peu- 
^' vent eproaver i la fois de sensations deliceuses : celles de ten- 
^' dresse et de la Volupt^, de la fraicheur et du silence, du secret 
^^ et de la dur^e. — Hie gelidi forUes^ &c. &c. Quelle peintnrel" 
(Encyc. Art. Fraichbub-) 

Page 487, 1st Edit., page 497, ftth Edit 

" Only as a vehicle of pleasure/'* 

* {Foot Note.) Gray seems to have had the same idea^ although 
he has expressed himself on the subject somewhat loosely^ '^ I 
** remember" (says he in a letter to MasoQ) '^ you insulted me when 
<* I saw you last, and affected to call that which delidited^my ima- 
^' sination nonsense. Now, I insist that sense is nothing in poetry, 
^' but according to the dress she wears, and the scene stie appears 
« in." 

Page 492, 1st Edit., page 501, 6tli Edit. 

To be introduced into the text immediately after the 
words ^' are used in poetry and eloquence.'^ 

, (More especially I think in the latter*) 



PagiB 507, 1st Edit, page 516, 6th Edit. 
" On men of education."* 

* {Foot Note.) ** The province of eloquence is to reign over 
<< minds of slow perception and liftle imagination^ to set things in 
<^ lights they never saw them in ^ to engage their attention by de- 
<< tails and circumstances gradually un£6lded ; to adorn and 
^^ heighten them with images and colours unknown to them ; and 
^< to raise and engage their rude passions to the point to which the 
" speaker wishes to bring them**' — (Gray's Letters, p. 394. 

Page 519, 1st Edit, page 529, 6th Edit. 
Continuation, of the Fool Note* 

Such is the philosophic melancholy which Thomson had so pa- 
thetically described as exerting a peculiar influence at that penod 
of the vear, ** when the dark winds of autumn return, and when 
«« the fulling leaves and the naked fields fill the heart at once 
*^ virith mournful presages and with tender recollections. " 
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Page 520, 1st Edit, page 529, 6th Edit 
■" The active duties which belong to our stations."* 



* {Foot Note.^ After all the concessions I have here made in 
favour of such fictitious histories as our modem novels, I must ac- 
knowledge mj own partiality for those performances of an earlier 
date, which describe the adventures of imaginary orders of being. 
Many of them afford lessons of morality not less instructive than 
those in our most unexceptionable novels ; and they possess, over 
and above, the important advantage of giving to the imagination 
of young persons a much more vigorous exercise, while they have 
no such tendency as novels have to mislead them in their views of 
human life. In most cases, it may be laid down as a rule, that 
fictitious histories are dangerous, in proportion as the manners 
they exhibit profess to approach to those which we expect to meet 
with in the world. 



ADDENDA. 

TO THE. NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF VOLUME FIRST. 

Page 567, 1st Edit., page 583, 6th Edit. 

To be inserted after the words " all their lives." 

In a similar strain of hypothetical theory, Hobbes philosophises 
thus on the same subject. •* When a body is once in motion, it 
*^ moveth (unless something else hindereth it) eternally 5 and what- 
^' soever hindereth it cannot in an instant, but in time, and by de- 
<< grees, quite extinguish it ; and as we see in the water, though 
" the wind cease, the waves give not over rolling for a long time 
'^ after, so also it happeneth in that motion which is made in the 
« internal part of a man, when he sees, dreams, &c. For, after 
" the object is removed or the eye shut, we still retain an image 
" of the thing seen, though more obscure than when we see it ^ 
<< and this is it the Latins call Imagination, from the image made 
<< in seeing, and apply the same, though improperly, to all the 
*' other senses. But the Greeks call it fancy, which signifies ap- 
" parencCy and is as proper to one sense as to another. Jmagina- 
^ tion is therefore nothing but decaying sense, and is found in men 
^' and many other living creatures, as well sleeping as waking." 

" This decaying sense, when we would 

*^ express the thing itself, we call imagination, as I said before ; 
" but when we would express the decay, and signify that the sense 
<^ is fadinff, old, and past, it is called memory ; so that imagina- 
'^ tion ana memory are but one thing, which, for divers considera- 
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" tions, hath divers names."— Leviathan, Chap. ii. Of Imagina- 
tion. 

The different changes \i^hich this power of the mind undergoes 
in the course of our progress through life, are, explained by some 
other writers by means of the following hypothesis. *< The mind" 
(we are told) ^* is like wax, which may be softened too mucli to 
<' retain, or too little ta receive an impression. In childhood, the 
<< material is too soft, and gives way to impressions, but does not 
<< retain them. In old age, it is hard, and retains the impressions 
<< formerly made, but does not receive any new ones. In man- 
*< hood, the consistence is at once proper to receive and to retain 
<< the impressions which are made upon it.'' I quote the last sen- 
tences on the authority of Dr. Ferguson, (Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosopny, Vol. I. p. 102,] as I don't know from 
what writer they are taken. In the mam, the theory here de- 
scribed agrees with that of Aristotle. 

This last hypothesis, which likens the impressions made on the 
memory to those of a seal upon wax, seems to be that which has 
prevailed most generally both in ancient and modern times. It 
occurs often in the writings of Cicero, although he does not seem 
to have given much faith to it. '^ Quid igitur ? an imprimi quasi 
'^ ceram animum putamus et memoriam esse signatarum rerum in 
** mente vestigia r quae po^suht verborum, quae rerufti ipsarum 
** esse vestigia? quae porro tam immensa magnitudo, quae ilia tam 
** multa possit emngere ?"* The same hypothesis is alluded to 
by Quinctilian in a passage which affords a striking instance of 
that philosophical good sense which is every where conspicuous in 
his writings. *' Non arbitror autem mihi in hoc immorandum, 
<* quid sit quod memoriam facial: quamquam plerique imprimi 
<< quaedam vestigia nostro animo, quae velut in ceris annulorum 
** signa serventur, existimantt'* The line between those inqui- 
ries, which are confined to the laws of memory y and those specula- 
tions which profess to explain in what manner its phenomena are 
produced, is here strong;ly and distinctly drawn, and the latter re- 
jected as altogether foreign to the business of education, or to the 
practical concerns of life. 

The ideal theory, as taught by the schoolmen, and as adopted 
by Locke and his followers, tended strongly to encourage philoso- 
phical students in indulging this analogical mode of conceiving the 
phenomena of memory. : In this theory, it was assumed, as an incon- 
trovertible principle, that in all our intellectual operations the im- 
mediale objects of our thoughts were certain images or resemblan- 
ces of the things we were thinking about ; and still more explicit- 
ly, if possible, was itasserted, that all our intercourse with things 
material (both when they are actually present to our senses, and 
when they are recalled to our recollection by the power of memo- 
ry) is carried on by the intervention of images or resemblances of 

* Tvsc JDissjnU, t xxy. f Quinet* Lib. xi. Cap. I. 
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the different qualities of matter. To this hypothesis, however, a 
variety of objections could not fail to occur to philosophers, as soon 
as they began to reflect with care on tlie operations of their own 
minds ;, and, accordingly, long before it came to be directly at* 
tacked, it seems to have been silently falling into a certain degree 
of discredit; metaphysical writers, during the greater part of the 
last century, avoiding, as much as possible, all explanations on 
the subject, and obviously endeavouring to keep the difficulty out 
of the view of their readers by the use of a more vague and inde- 
finite phraseology than had been employed by their predecessors. 
Hence the introduction of the word impressions into tne Philosophy 
of Mind ; a word which (since the publication of Mr. Hume's Trea- 
tise of Human Nature) has, in a great measure, supplanted the im- 
ages and ideas of Descartes and Locke. In adopting: this new lan- 
guage, philosophers still retain that part of the ancient hypothesis 
which pretends to account for perception and memory by means of 
something distinct both from ttie mind and the external object ; 
something either existing in the mind itself, or (as their language 
at othertimes implies) some impression or trace made in that part 
of tlie brain to wnich the mind is locaUy present. With respect to 
this term impression^ it is worthy of remark, that, in its primitive 
sense, it denotes a stamp made on some soft substance, such as wax 
with a seal ; in which acceptation it is plainly liable to the very same 
objections which apply to image or resemblance. But, since the 
invention of printing, it more naturally suggests to the fancy the 
arbitrary signs of thought which are composed of alphabetical cha- 
racters ; and, consecjuently, does not present so very revolting an 
absurdity as the words to which it has succeeded. In some re- 
spects the latter theory may perhaps be regarded as a refinement 
on the former, analojjous to that which took place in the art of wri- 
ting, when conventional marks came to be substituted for the 
sketches of pictures employed for the same purpose in the ruder 
periods of society. 

The habitual use we make of the arts of printing and of writing 
in the acquisition and in the preservation of our knowledge, is 
apt to predispose the understanding in favour of this last theory. 
We conceive the memory in particular (not unnaturally, I own, 
upon a superficial view of the subject) to be analogous to a tablet^ 
on which certain traces are left ; by recurring to which, the mind . 
can, as it were, readj without any fresh aids from without, the re- 
corded results of its former experience or reflection. 

But although the hypothesis of impressions be not so obviously 
absurd as that of images^ it is nevertheless, upon the whole, by 
far the more puerile and nugatory of the two. To say that we ac- 
quire our knowledge of the various qualities of matter by means 
of copies or resemblances of these qualities existing in our own 
minds, is at least an attempt to solve the problem about the means 
by which the mind carries on its intercourse with things external ;. 
whereas the substitution of impressions or arbitrary characters on 
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the braii)^ instead of the image^ of the schoolmen, while it i^ equal- 
ly charjg;eable with the other on the ground of being a grataitous 
assamption, leaves the difficulty in question altogetii^r untouched. 
If it is inconceivable how the sensations, of which we are (Con- 
scious, should^ by a law of our nature, suggest to us the notions 
of qualities to which they bear no resemblance, does it dinHnish 
the difficulty to encumber the plain statement of the fact witii the 
additional apparatus of certain indefinite impressions on the brain, 
or certain vibrations in the particles of its medullary substance ; 
for the existence of which apparatus we have no evidence whatso- 
ever, but the assertions of philosophers. Nor i« this hypothesis of 
impressions less nugatory, if it be supposed to have any necessary 
connexion with the scheme of materialism. Admitting, for a mo- 
ment, the existence of these impressions, the question still recurs, 
what is the nature of that thinking and nrecipient being which 
reads the impressions,' and avail^s itself of tneir aid in the exercise 
of its various faculties ? Who taught the mind to interpret their 
import, and to annex to them notions as foreign to themselves, as 
alphabetical characters are to the information which they convey ? 
Even upon this supposition, therefore, the mystery is not less asto- 
nishing than if a child, without any instructions, were to read a 
book, the first time it was put into its hands, with a full compre** 
hension of the author^s meaning. 

But what I wish chiefly to insist on at present, is the obviously 
illogical inference which so many ingenious men seem to have 
been disposed to draw from the supposed impressions on the mate* 
rial substance of the brain, against the immateriality of that be- 
ing (that thinking and percipient /) which reads and interprets 
these impressions. If the hypothesis which forms the foundation 
of this argument be true, all that follows from it is, that, in the 
operations of perception and of memory, a process is carried on by 
the mind in the dark recesses of the brain, analogous to what 
takes place when it reads, by the intervention of the eye, the cha- 
racters of a book. The question (it ought always to be remem- 
bered) is not about the nature of the thing read^ but about the na- 
ture of the reader. In the case of the book, no one thinks of 
identifying the reader's mind with the texture of the paper, or 
with the chemical composition of the ink. Why then should it 
be imagined that any step is made towards materialism by suppo* 
sing that an invisible book exists in the sensorium, by the interpre 
tation of which we are enabled to perceive external objects ; andj 
by a reference to which, we recover, as in a tablet, the knowledge 
which has happened to escape from the memory? 

If any of my readers be desirous to know what effect this inno- 
vation, in metaphysical language, had upon the theories of philoso- 
phers, he may consult a curious, and now rare pamphlet published 
m London in the year 1744, by J. and P. Knapton. It is entitled 
^^ A Defence of the late Dr. Samuel Clarke, against tlie Reply of 
'* Sieur Lewis Philip Thummig, in favour of Mr. Leibnits. With 
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*^ that reply in French and English. To ^vhich is added an ori- 
** jEcinal Letter from Mr. Leibnitz." This pamphlet, which is 
plainly the work of a well-informed, but not very profound, wri- 
ter, I have heard ascribed with some confidence to Dr. Gregory 
Sharpe, master of the Temple. It is chiefly valuable as a speci- 
men of the vague and fanciful metaphysical speculations which 
were current in Endand at the time of its publication. The re- 
ply in favour of Leionitz, which gave occasion to this pamphlet, is 
supposed to be the work of one of his most illustrious discipleSf 
Baron Wolff, who, on this occasion, assumed the fictitious name of 
Thum'mig. 

Page 545, IstEdit, page 553, 6th Edit. 

^' Alii fuerunt, qui universalia quaesiverunt non tarn in yoei- 
<< bus quam in sermonibus integris; qtiod Joh. Sarisberiensis 
'^adscribit Petro Abelanio; quo quid intelligat illc mihi nan 
^* satis liquet." * * 

* {Foot Note,) Perhaps this doctrine, which appeared so unin- 
telligible to Morhoif, and which, when I "brst published this vo- 
lume, appeared no less so to myself, amounted ta nothing more 
than wnat is stated in the following remark of Hobbes. * *< Of 
^ names universal, some are of more, and some of less, extent, the 
^ larger comprehending the less large, and some i^in of equal 
<< extent, comprehending each other reciprocally « . . . . ^ . . But 
^< here we must take notice, that by a name is not always to be 
^< understood, as in grammar, one only word, but sometimes by 
•* circumlocution, many words together. For all these words, he 
'^ that ifi his actions obserdeth the laws of his country make but 
" one name equivalent to this one word, jt/«f." (Of ilan, Part i. 
Chap. 4.) When with this observation we combine a remark, (as- 
cribed by Dr. Gillies to Aristotle) that <* ^neral names are no-. 
^^ thing more than abridgements of definitions," we shall proba- 
bly approach pretty nearly to the opinion. ascribed to Abelard by 
John of Salisbury. According to this interpretation, Abelard 
taught, that, in considering the question between the Nominalists 
ana the Realists, it is the definition rather than the general name 
which we ought to attend to. 

Page 561, 1st. Edit., page 577, 6th Edit. 

{Continuation of the Foot Note.) 

These two positions of Dr. Reia's do not appear to me quite 
consistent witn each other. ^* If, in the perception of colour, Hie 
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* 

«^ sensatioA and the quali^ be sq cloftefy united as t^be^ miitailiLcni 
^< forgone simple direct of tiiou^ht," does it adk obvicMMly fMvWi 
tdat it to this comDounded notion the ttame of cohttr niiBi in |0s- 
neral be idven ? On the other hand, ^het it is said, tbst ^ me 
** name of cohur is never given to the sensation but to the ^fiMiijf 
**onlj," does not this imply, that evefy time the word is pro^ 
nounceid the quality is separated fr6m the ^nsition, eyett 1b the 
imagt^tions of the vulgar ? 

Page 563, Ut Edit, page 579, 6th Edit. 

To be inserted after the qiMtatiop from Condiitac. 

The very same illustration is to be found in Reid's Inquiry, 
Chap. vi. Sect. 8. Condillac, however, has, an unquestionable 
claim to it, in point of priority, although I have not the smallest 
AMbt that it occurred to Retd iii the course of his own specula- 
tions. Indeed, I have eoed ground for thinking he was not "^t all 
acquainted with CondilTac's writings. 

'. - m 

w 

Page 566,*lst Edit., page 5S2, 6th Edit. 
ti . And long continued habits.'^ * 

* (Foot Note.) This explanation of the word a^^dciatUM co- 
incides with the very accurate definition of Btiickerns, (JFHt/t* de 
Miify p^ 301.) who has adopted in this instance the phraseology^ of 
Hobbes and liocke. <^ Intelligitur per associationem ideiamiii non 
^ quasvis naturalis et necessaria ean&ndem conjtinctio, sed qiise 
*^ tortuita est, aut per coiisuetudinein tel afifectum ptodilcitur, qoa 
<< ideas, quae nulltim naturalem inteir se habent nexum, ita cojm- 
^< lantur^ ut recurrente una^ tota earuib cat^rva se conspicieiftdiim 

^ intellectui praebeat" 

* 

Page 583, 1st Edit., page 564, 6th Edit. 
To be inserted after the quotation from Pembertan, 

A remarkable illustration of this occurs in a letter from Sir 
Isaac himself to Mr. Oldenbiirgh f dated in 1656) in which he ex- 
plains the train of reasoning by wnich he was led to the binomial 
theorem. Considering the importance of the discovery, and the 
very early jperiod of life at which it was made, it might have been 
eiq^ctird that et^y drcumstaticd connected ^tK it woufd have 
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made ad indelible impression on his ntemorjr $ vet we find, from 
his own words, that the fkct was otherwise. << This was the wajj 
<^ then, in which I first entered on these speculations, which! 
^^ should not have remembered, but that, in turning over mj pa* 
^ pers a few weeks since, I chanced to cast my eyes on .those re* 
"^^ lating to this matter." 



THE END. 
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